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and phony charges 
The scapegoating of the Rent Equity Board 


oston’s real-estate industry and its allies, 
faced for the first time in years with a serious 


threat of legislation to regulate con- 


dominium conversions, have been firing high and 
hard at the Flynn administration’s Neighborhood 
Stabilization bill. As , the landlord lobby 
has blasted the mayor's plan to set up a removal- 
permit system for condo conversion, painting it as 
anti-homeowner and anti-free-market, arguments 
it has proffered for years. But in the midst of the 
fiery rhetoric that has characterized the latest 
round of housing-regulation debate, the lobbyists 
have dragged an extra whipping boy into the fray 
— the city’s Rent Equity Board, the agency that 
would administer the law should it pass. 

Hardly a new trick for the real-estate lobby’s 
tacticians, bashing the rent board has become 
standard operating procedure in the industry's 


most recent war against condo-conversion regula- 


tion. Claiming Rent Equity Board staffers are anti- 
landlord, unprofessional, and incompetent, oppo- 


__ nents of the Flynn proposal insist putting control of 
the removal permits under the board would make 


the system so unworkable and unfair that the idea 
should be scrapped altogether. And though even 
such board supporters as City Councilor David 
Scondras agree “any agency could always be made 
better,” backers of the Flynn bill charge that the 
real-estate industry, desperate in the face of 
growing support for the permit plan, has tried to 
cloud the debate by publicly flogging the Rent 
Equity Board. “They want to make this board the 
issue, as to the very real crisis of 
affordable housing in the city,” says Michael 
Fogelberg, associate director of the Massachusetts 
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SECTION ONE, JUNE 24, 1988 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


EDISON AFTER DARK 


The week the lights went out 


BY SCOT LEHIGH AND FRANCIS J. CONNOLLY 


he power failure that threw parts of the Fenway 

area, including the Phoenix's building, into the 

dark for up to five days last week left Boston 
Edison officials scrambling to find an excuse for service 
lapses that are becoming more frequent as summertime 
temperatures, and tempers, rise. 

Electrical power went out at 1:33 a.m. on Thursday, 
June 16, the loss affecting as many as 600 customers near 
Fenway Park and Kenmore Square. Although a Boston 
Edison spokesman says most customers got their juice 
back by late Thursday morning, full service wasn’t 
restored until the morning of Tuesday, June 21. The 
lights finally came back on at the Phoenix and two or 
three other nearby businesses about noon on Monday, 
but the utility requested those firms not to turn on their 
air conditioning, despite the 90-degree heat. 

Boston Edison spokesman Mike Monahan blamed the 
power failure on an unanticipated increase in demand 
for electricity, which blew two transformers and two 
switches, as well as damaging several cables in the area. 
The recent growth of the Fenway area has taken the 
utility by surprise, Monahan noted. “The [electrical] load 
in this area is growing very rapidly,” Monahan said. 
“The load was far too great for the equipment on the _ 
street.” 

The blackout'’s effects varied widely. At R.H. Scales 
Company, an automotive-parts supplier on Brookline 
Avenue, owner Bob Scales reported that though he was 
without power from Thursday until Saturday, he lost 
little business. “We stayed open, and since most of our 
business is done over the phone — and we have both a 
back-up phone system and a card-filing system that we 
could use instead of our computer — it’s hard to say we 
lost much business at all.” Likewise, there wasn’t too 


much of a problem at the Cask, a bar and restaurant next 
to the ballpark; manager Joan Busam says the restaurant 
remained open throughout. Having weathered several 
other brief power outages already this month, Busam 
says, “I’m getting very adept at handling these things.” 

But just up the street at Copperfield’s, assistant 
manager Mike Dillon estimates that the power outage 
cost the bar “several thousand dollars’ worth” of 
business. Copperfield’s lost its power at 11:30 p.m. 
Thursday, apparently as a result of repair work aimed at 
correcting the larger electrical problem; “It came back on 
45 minutes later,” Dillon said, “but by then we'd had to 
clear everybody out. The night was shot.” 

Frequent power outages have become a familiar, if 
vexing, problem for area businesses. Bob Barrett, 
treasurer of the nearby Financial Publishing Company, 
said that in the last six weeks his firm has suffered 12 
separate power failures, most of them occurring on the 
high-voltage lines, that have ranged in duration from 15 
minutes to two days. Barrett estimates that his 
company’s losses “could easily be approaching the 
$100,000 range.” 

At the Phoenix, the power outage forced the staff to 
improvise new ways to meet the Thursday afternoon 
deadline for sending the paper to its printer in Auburn. 
With copy being set into type at a North End type house 
and at the Phoenix's classified-advertising office on 
Newbury Street, the paper was assembled in more 
congenial surroundings than normal — a back room at 
the Aku-Aku Restaurant. 

_ Phoenix president H. Barry Morris, estimating the 
paper's losses during the power failure as “easily in the 
tens of thousands of dollars,” faulted Boston Edison for 
the five-day delay in restoring service. “To be out of 
power for five days seems unreasonable,” he said. “It’s 
Boston Edison’s job to understand these things, and to 
be able to fix them promptly. If power is out for a day, 
that might be unavoidable. But once you get into Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, and the power is still out, that passes 
the point of being reasonable.” 

Monahan insisted that Boston Edison crews worked to 
restore power “around the clock, from Thursday 
morning right on through to [Tuesday] night.” 
Defending the utility’s efforts, he maintained that, 
“We're not satisfied if the delivery of our product is not 
there. That's the philosophy of our company; we're a 
customer-oriented company.” 

That view was not widely shared by Boston Edison's 
Fenway-area customers. The Phoenix's Morris criticized 
the utility for what he termed “a real communication 
problem: during the time the power was out, the 
company did not have anyone on the scene to advise 
customers about when service would be restored, or 
what could be done in the interim. By Monday, for 
instance, they said they would be able to provide an 
emergency generator if service couldn’t be restored that 
day; you have to wonder why they couldn’t have made 
the same offer on Thursday or Friday.” 

Barrett claimed that, after his company’s power was 
restored, Boston Edison officials assured him they would 
notify him of any planned interruptions in power caused 
by repair work on the area’s electrical system — an 
assurance Barrett needs, he said, so he can schedule his 
printing runs when he knows the power will be on. But 
when Boston Edison shut down the system for repairs at 
3 a.m. Wednesday, Barrett received no warning. “We 
had a night crew on, and it was down for four and a half 
hours without notice.” The dozen blackouts his firm has 

Continued on page 20 


THIS JUST IN. 


EYE-WARSH 


The Boston Globe's business-page columnist David 
Warsh administered a cheap shot of breathtaking bad 
judgment in the Thursday, June 16, paper when — 
working from the uninformed speculation of 
unidentified sources — he wondered in print whether 
John Sasso, former top aide to Governor Michael 
Dukakis, had been the source of a news tip that may or 
may not have been related to efforts to kill a major 
banking bill on Beacon Hill. 

That Warsh had no story (Warsh’s own Globe 
colleagues, the reporters who received the news tip, 
were reported by Warsh to see no Sasso connection) did 
not prevent him from writing; nor did it prevent Globe 
editors from publishing these idle ruminations of a 
columnist who admitted in print that though “bank 
deregulation remains one of the most interesting stories 
of the year. . . politics beats it every time.” 

The original cheap shot ran under the headline 
GUILTY OR NOT, BLAME SASSO. When the Globe 
published an unsigned follow-up the next day, the crew 
down at Morrissey Boulevard cynically misled readers a 
second time by maintaining the headline’s focus — 
SASSO DENIES. . . .— on the victim as putative varmint. 

What the Globe could have said to clarify things was 
“No basis found for yesterday’s attack on John Sasso; 
Globe columnist Warsh confused rumor mongering with 


opinion. 
— Richard M. Gaines 


BORSCHT BELTWAY 


From the Hey-Duke-if-you-can-go-to- 
Washington-so-can-I files: the latest victim of Potomac 
fever is Boston institution Dick Flavin. 

Flavin, a Quincy native, local political satirist, and 
long-time veteran of Boston’s broadcast, advertising, 
fundraising, and professional-MC scenes, is packing his 
bags at the end of the month and heading south, toward 
greener (translation: more lucrative) pastures. 

And why not? On Channel 7 in the 1970s, on Channel 
4 in the ‘80s, on NBC’s Sunday Today show since its 
inception, and on the rubber-chicken circuit for decades, 
Flavin has been poking fun at Dukakis (among others) 
since the would-be president got his start in politics. 

But the local scene is limited. Flavin gets anywhere 
from $3000 to $4000 per speaking engagement — not a 
bad sum for standing there with a microphone and 
spewing satire for an hour or so, but a good deal less 
than the $15,000 to $20,000 commanded by Mark Russell 
or the $20,000 to $25,000 raked in by Art Buchwald, 
Flavin’s counterparts on the national scene. 

The governor's presidential bid presents a perfect 

ity for Flavin to try joining their ranks. Or at 
least to pick up engagements that Russell and Buchwald 


‘ are too busy or too pricy to take. Russell has already 


directed a couple of referrals Flavin’s way. And Flavin's 
hope is that others will follow, especially if our native 
son ends up in the White House. 

— Caroline Knapp 


Meredith: the rich can pay more, 


TALKING 


The benefits of taxing 


BY JOHN MEDEARIS 


uch to everyone's surprise, the T-word — taxes 

— is being spoken in Massachusetts. On May 

20, when the revenue from a proposed new 
sales tax on cigarettes was slipped quietly onto Michael 
Dukakis’s balance sheet for the FY-’89 state budget — . 
albeit without the measure receiving the governor's 
explicit endorsement — taxes re-entered the political + 
lexicon of the commonwealth. But despite the loosening 
of mores, some of the old taboos still linger. 

Right now, revenues that result from tinkering with 
well-known tax exemptions, deductions, and, especially, 
tax rates are regarded as beyond consideration. Such 
taxes, according to Michael Lelyveld, a spokesman for 
Dukakis’s budget chief, Frank Keefe, “are not even 
considered contingencies of contingencies,” by the 
administration. “I don’t think the governor's interested 
in that type of thing,” says Lelyveld. Most legislators . 
now share Dukakis’s lack of interest; and that’s too bad. 
Even under the most humane spending plan, 1989 
promises to be a year of relative austerity — not for the 
middle and upper classes in Massachusetts, who 
continue to benefit from good times — but for the poor 
and disabled, who depend most on state services. 
Moreover, the tax system cries out for more attention 
than it’s had in the last few weeks of budget negotiations 
and debate over isolated measures like the cigarette tax. 

The budget unveiled last week by Senate Ways and 
Means Committee chair Patricia McGovern 
demonstrates the tight maneuvering necessary because 
of sluggish revenue growth and a political atmosphere 
that leaves pols skittish about serious talk on taxes. 
Although it would have been possible to propose a 
budget that would actually need trimming later, 
McGovern based her spending plan on conservative 
revenue estimates — not counting, for instance, on a 
promise from the state auditor to produce $62 million in 
previously uncollected fees next year. To accommodate 
demands on next year’s budget while still relying on 
conservative revenue projections, McGovern made 
some spending — about $80 million worth — contingent 
upon the state’s collecting more revenue than she now 
believes possible. 

By and large, that plan has pleased human-services 
advocates. The greatest reason for their pleasure is that 
the contingency spending could help obviate the need 
for the administration to hold back on spending money 
that’s already been appropriated, as it did during this 
fiscal year. (The budget bill also contains a provision 
barring the administration from making such unilateral 
spending cuts, but whether the provision will survive 
final budget negotiations or potential court challenges is 
unclear.) Advocates also say the bill is about as attentive 
to their concerns as they could have expected, given the 
revenue crunch. McGovern, observers say, included 
important initiatives that please advocates, like money 
for upgrading the salaries of private-home-care and 
counseling-service workers. 

But even so, McGovern’s plan places other important 
new spending initiatives on the contingency list — and 
thus in jeopardy. Among the key items advocates worry 
about is funding for the governor's newly announced 
“homelessness prevention” initiative, which is designed 

Continued on page 22 
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SPURIOUS 


The Pentagon Capers 


POSSLQ (person o the opposite sex sharing living 

quarters) on Sunday afternoon, testing (actually 
disproving) a new theory: that you can make great time 
on a holiday weekend even on the most heavily traveled 
roads if you plan ahead to travel during the NBA 
playoffs, because no fans or cops will be on the road. Just 
then, another tantalizing piece about the breadth and 
scope of the Pentagon Capers/Department of Defense 
procurement scandal broke on the radio. 

It was a brutally hot day, and the fact that the heater in 
the car was stuck on high didn’t help. As we sat in traffic 
(forcing a refinement of my theory), even the news of the 
indictment of the eighth individual and first CIA officer 
in the Iran-contra scandal failed to cheer us up. But as we 
listened to the details of the biggest cash-and-carry sale 
since Teapot Dome, our moods brightened. 

“Spur,” my POSSLQ said brightly. “Have you noticed 
that we haven't heard too much about Jim Wright's 
royalty problems for a while?” 

* * * 

Like many baby boomers, I have a problem with 
authority. Frankly, I resent even well-intentioned 
directions, and have trouble following even good advice. 
Some people blame the drug use that polarized our 
society during my adolescence for this whole “Question 
Authority” thing. I personally blame Nixon, but that’s 
neither surprising, nor here, nor there. 

So, even though it would have made an excellent 
column, when my editor assigned me to write about Jim 
Wright or Carl “The Jacuzzi Gunman” Rowan, a part of 
me rebelled. | 

Of course, part of me got right to work. (Undoubtedly 
the part that likes to eat regularly.) Still, I was 
particularly happy to hear about the Pentagon Capers 
investigation, and was frankly delighted when that same 
editor called me up and asked if I would consider 
trashing the War Machine instead. Suddenly, in the face 
of literally hundreds of subpoenas and search warrants, 
and with the probability of dozens of indictments being 
handed down by Labor Day, Jim Wright's free-market 
ethic and Carl Rowan’s marksmanship seem less 
newsworthy, though they still are important. 

(An aside: if the Speaker had written about the deal 
behind his book in the book, he would have had a best- 
seller and he wouldn't have had to make the deal that 
has become the big story.) 

Let's face the facts. One way or another, as long as 
there is a Congress and a Speaker, the money will keep 
on coming. The Speaker of the House attracts 
contributions in the same way as a swimming pool 
attracts kids in the summer, and as Carl Rowan can 
testify (and probably will have to, in a civil suit or in 
criminal court), no barrier known to man is high enough 
to keep them out. 

I’m sure there'll be an anti-handgun backlash and 
other unanticipated consequences in the wake of the 
Rowan episode. But try not to overreact: remember, if 
they outlaw jacuzzis, only outlaws will have jacuzzis. 

Still, I feel sorry for the kid Rowan shot. It could have 
been me, or you. And I feel angry at, not sorry for, Carl 
Rowan. His liberal ideology has come into classic 
conflict with his property rights and class anxieties. This 
sort of stuff doesn’t happen unless you have a gun 
around the house. I don’t. He shouldn’t have, and you 
shouldn't. If you need protection, get a baseball bat. As 
Barry Crimmins points out, people don’t generally open 
up Dad’s drawer, pick up a baseball bat, and wallop 
themselves over the head with it. 

There is an old saying that a conservative is a liberal 
who has been mugged, sol hope for the sake of the 
illusion of ideological balance on the network political 
chat shows that Rowan doesn’t let his stupidity and 
hypocrisy make him list to the right. 

There is a corollary to the above-mentioned popular 
saying that asserts that a civil libertarian is a 
conservative who has been subpoened or indicted. If 
that is true, membership in the ACLU is going to grow 
rapidly this year, as literally hundreds of subpoenas are 
served on the nation’s scumsucking arms manufacturers, 
and the coterie of consulting sleazy weasels who serve as 
their bag men in the corridors of the Pentagon. 

Although I am still disgusted by the extent of their 
rapacity, I am not surprised that the folks who brought 
us retail-plus-120-percent contracts have some sort of a 
slush fund. The administration has shown a marked 
preference for folks who make their money the old- 
fashioned way — by profiteering, bribery, and the 
occasional kiss-and-tell book. 

But boy oh boy is it fun to watch Ed Meese (whose 
name only came up once on the wiretaps) try to work up 
indignation about this scandal, especially when you 
remember that his friends at Wedtech have been 
systematically bilking the DOD for years. 

I had thought that with indictments, investigations, 
attrition, and everything, Ed Meese would be all alone at 
Justice by now. But apparently not. Within hours of the 
announcement of the criminal probe, senior officials at 
Justice were busily misinforming the press about just 
who was targeted. In a desperate effort to make this . 
scandal appear bipartisan, Justice propagandists were 
dragging every Democrat they could name into it. But 
the effort was a pathetic failure. No one’s going to 
believe Ed Meese or his Republican henchmen anymore. 
No one other than the president. 

Maybe I’m cynical, bitter, and jaded, but this scandal 
Continued on page 20 


I was tooling along on the highway with my faithful 


ON THE COVER 

Boston real-estate forces change that the city’ ‘s Rent Equity Board is not 
up fo the demands that may be made on it by Mayor Ray Flynn‘s 
proposed Neighborhood Stabilization bill, which would regulate 
condo conversions; Sean Flynn takes a look at those charges and 
thinks the real-estate industry may just be iain to sell a little 
swampland. 


6 THE McGOVERN GAMBIT 
The art of political image making includes roughing up the other 
guy's looks as well as touching up your own, and George Bush’s 
media men are hard at work attempting to superimpose George 
McGovern's “ultra-liberal’’ features on Michael Dukakis. Scot Lehigh 
- explains why they're such a bad fit, and Francis J. Connolly cautions 
that the visage Bush should remain most concerned with is the one in 


his own mirror. 

7 PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Whatever the images seem to portend, the realities of history may 
well be on George Bush’s side. And in ‘Personally,’ Jeffrey 
Kantrowitz, a young resident of Michael Dukakis’s hometown of 
Brookline, tells how he'll cast his first vote for president. 


10 PRIZEFIGHT TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Mike Tyson just may find his bad-dream match in Michael Spinks. 


30 CLASSIFIEDS 


1 EITHER OAR by Caroline Knapp 
Rowing, the latest sports/fitness craze, may be more addicting than 


most. 


EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, Sharon Brody tells us why we should be nice to New Jersey. 


6 MOTOR SKILLS AT THE JUNKYARD.._ by Jeffrey Krasner 
One weekend a month, Goldie’s Salvage lets you come in and strip 
their cars mercilessly, for practically nothing. Not that you don’t have 
to work for the privilege. 


8 MY HOMETOWN by F.H. Bayles 
Growing up in the Windy City is hard to blow off. 


9 FRUITS DU JOUR by Lisa Deeley-Smith 
Thank goodness some things never change: summer will always be 
the season of farmstands. Some of them have changed, though — 
probably for the better. 


12 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
13 CLASSIFIEDS 


2 8 DAYS A WEEK: THE WEEKEND 
If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our ir Listings pages before 
you step out. And in "Next Weekend,” Jimmy Guterman stands up 


with Joe Piscopo. 

4 EXHIBITION 
Pictures from the Museum of Fine Arts’ “Hollywood and History: 
Costume Design in Film.” 


FILM 

Charles Taylor is animated about Who Framed Roger Rabbit; Owen 
Gleiberman flies low on Wings of Desire and Graham Fuller gets 
vigorous with Wim Wenders; and Steve Vineberg takes the high 
Rhodes to High Season. Plus, in Trailers, Stars and Bars, Red Heat, 
Lady in White, and Zelly and Me. 


8 THEATER 
Fred Turner goes for the gold at the Clauder Competitioa and Steve 


Vineberg gets silly about Tomfoolery. 


8 ART 
David Bonetti commemorates the quilts of ‘The Names Project.” 


10 RUMBLE 
Kris Fell gives us the low-down on the Rumble, part one. 


12 MUSIC 
In 'Pop-pourri,” Milo Miles sanctifies the Church; Chuck Eddy 
compares notes on Poison and the Jesus and Mary Chain; and James 
Hunter goes light on Gregory Abbott. Plus, in ‘‘Live and on Record” 
(page 14), Roger Miller and Camper Van Beethoven. 


20 EIGHT DAYS: THE WEEK 35 PLAY BY PLAY 

21 HOT DOTS 38 OFF THE RECORD 
23 LISTINGS 39 FILM LISTINGS 
32 ART LISTINGS 41 FILM STRIPS 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: books for summer reading, featuring the best of the new 
female private eyes and beach reads for eggheads. Plus, an interview with R.D. Rosen. 


Credits: AP/Wide World (with News). Marjorie Siegel (with Lifestyle), and Janet Woodcock (with 
Arts). 
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A hostile witness takes the stand 


BY VICK] HENGEN 


y mother is in love with the 

Lakers’ coach. Well, maybe not 

in Jove with him. But suffice to 
say she was rooting for the wrong team 
during last week’s NBA playoffs, which, 
by the time I arrived on Sunday night to 
leech a free meal, had created a slight 
gender rift in my parents’ household. The 
sporting tension in the air was no longer 
impersonal, clear-cut, geographic. Forget 
Motown versus the City of Angels, it was 
Mom against the boys — Dad, my 
brother Scott, cousin Casey, and our 
friend Frank. 

“But, Mom,” I began, half-heartedly 
playing moderator, “most people in this 
state want the Lakers to lose. I mean, LA 
is our arch-rival and all, and if they lose, 
I guess we look better or something . . .” 
My speech trailed off lamely as the 
realization dawned that I hadn’t a shred 
of knowledge on the subject. Despite the 
fact that, as a bartender, I’ve seen every 
playoff game of anything for the last five 

ears. 

“But look,” she cooed, “he looks like a 
movie star.” 

“Uh, Mom.” I cleared my throat. “1 
think that’s Jack Nicholson.” 

“No. That one. Over there, see?” 

The CBS camera panned to the LA 
bench, where a guy with slicked-back 
hair paced fitfully, chewing his knuckles 
in a seductive manner; and my feminine 
parent heaved a lengthy sigh. 

“Oh, thatone.” My chin sank farther 
into my palm, peace-keeping was 
temporarily forgotten, and I began to see 
her point. 

Kareem threw a slam dunk, or 
whatever you call it, directly at the 
center of the backboard. 

“Hey!” my brother piped up. “The 


backboard Should have broken on that 
one.” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. 
“Do backboards typically shatter? Like, 
often? I’ve never seen that happen.” 

“Of course not, Vick, you never watch 
basketball games.” 

“Oh.” I began to see his point, too. And 
then I started watching in earnest. For the 
cultural experience. And a lot of really 
important questions began to swim 
around in my most ing mind. 
Like “What do they make backboards 
out of?” and “Will the next game be 
played during my bar shift?” (Please, 
God, no.) And “Why is it that, with all 
those handsome guys bounding around 
in their semi-naked glory, Mom and I 
favor the one in the suit?” 

Here I should let it be known that I do 
not, under most circumstances, consider 
the gender gap a serious problem; but 
women and professional sports, for the 
most part, just do not get along. My more 
athletically minded sisters can speak for 
themselves, but I’m convinced that 

ing there is, deep down ina 
woman's soul, that doesn’t love a 
sportscast. That wants it down. Or 
beamed by satellite to Siberia, or Salt 
Lake, where even good things are 
illegal. 

Watching sports is boring. And 
fattening. Sports make women feel - 
stupid, and we don’t like that. It’s on a 
par with having our cars tuned by guys 
who need to write their names on their 
shirts, or giving the plumber directions 
from Scituate. And I've never 
appreciated, for example, having my date 
cancel in favor of a Bruins game. “Is that 
the one,” I ask, “where they wear skates 
and big knees, or the one where they 


have helmets and big shoulders and a 
ball shaped like an egg? And, whatever 
the answer, why are they still playing it 


‘orget the humiliation 
that I suffered when, editing the baseball 
listings for this newspaper, | inquired of a 
friend and sportswriter, “So, Michael, 
just who is this guy Carmine Hose?” 
(Loud guffaws in the newsroom.) 

“Vicki, that’s another term for. . . 
[clearing of throats]. . . Red Sox.” 

Okay. I get it, Michael. I was just 
to do my job, all right? And, listen, I’m 
not trying to fire up a war between the 
sexes here, but I do think you guys could 
have a little more consideration. Women 
are not stupid. It’s just that some of us 
have more-important things to think 
about. Like how to get spaghetti sauce 
out of your white shirts. Or whether we 
should return the turquoise bathing suit 
we bought on Tuesday so that we can, in 
fact, afford to have the car tuned on 
Friday. 

I just wanted to say that. See, I’m 
feeling better already. But do me a favor, 
boys. The next time any of you come up 
for a pitcher of beer and ask me the score, 
you can just forget it in advance. I'll sell 
you the beer, but I won’t deign to answer. 
And I won't turn on Johnny Most, or 
even turn up the volume. Your viewing 
pleasure will be enhanced by the 
Bangles, or nothing at all. Your offers of 
free Red Sox tickets will be spurned 
before the words pass your lips, and my 
dignity shall remain intact. 

No, wait, I know what I'll say. I'll offer 
up an eloquent toast to the end of the 
hockey/football/basketball season. 
Because frankly, my dears, I don’t give a 
damn about sports. 


LETTERS 


_| Wed like to thank Jeffrey Katz, 
owner of the Aku-Aku restaurants, 
who played no small part in helping us 
get last week’s edition to press. When 
our power was out last Thursday, Mr. 
Katz offered us working space in the 
Brookline Avenue Aku-Aku (across the 
street from the Phoenix offices) to 
ready the paper for that evening's 
printing deadline; we appreciate it. 


COLUMN LIKE 
YOU SEE 


I am completely in awe of Mimi 
Coucher’s wit and her ability to give 
clever, sardonic voice to my mute and 
usually nameless frustration on a wide 
variety of topics, from elections to ‘80s 
blondes. I just loved “A Girl’s Guide to 
the Election” (Lifestyle, June 10). I feel 
like carrying a copy of it around to show 


people who ask whom I’m voting for — 
Bush, Dukakis, Coke, Pepsi. I would 
love to think that Washington, DC, is 
listening. 
Mimi's become my “turn-to-first”’ 
section in the Phoenix. 
Barbara Hemingway 
-Somerville 


Regarding Mimi Coucher’s column on 
love triangles (Lifestyle, May 27), 
specifically “Yugo”: I don’t care. I’m still 
in love with Spurious. 

Mary Pat Palmer 
Jamaica Plain 


Your movie reviewers are not doing 
their job very well. Of the three truly 
trashy movies released recently, Aria, 
White Mischief, and Picasso Trigger, 
easily the most enjoyable one, Picasso, 
was never reviewed and has already 
moved on. What your deprived readers 
missed was a gripping adventure story 
of how five heavily endowed women, 
with only a little help from some heavily 


Youre really 


you like to 
come home 
with me2 


Cvute!... Would 


Sure 
‘eve to. 


Ckoy! lets 


go! 


S/POESS 


endowed men, overcame sexist 
stereotyping and overthrew a brilliant, 
maniacal crime lord, with only a pause 
here and there to take a well-deserved, 
long, lingering shower or bath. I’m sure 
a lot of readers now are saying, “Aw 
damn! And I missed it! I’m gonna 
murder Taylor and those clowns!”, but 
I’m also sure that it was just an innocent 
slip-up. Just be a little more on the ball 


next time, guys. 
Bernie Conneely 
Charlestown 


WINE TALK 


Contrary to how Jan Nicholson has it 
in “The Color of Verde” (Savor, May 
27), “vinho verde” is not pronounced 
“VEEN-yo VER-deh” but rather 
“VEEN-yoo VER-deh,” Thank you for 


trying. 
Cambridge 


OUR 
OWN HORN 


Phoenix editor Richard Gaines was 
recently presented with the 1988 Front 
Page Awar«: for Excellence in Print 
Journalism. Also selected for Front Page 
Awards were Ron Della Chiesa of 
WGBH-FM and Peter Mehegan of 
WCVB-TV, for radio and television 
journalism respectively. 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 


and town are printed, and these may be - 


withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, tairness, 
and literacy 


Ralph Dopmeyer 
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LUES FESTIVAL 


Buckwueart ZYDECO, 
Roy BUCHANAN, Papa JOHN CREACH, 
Ronne Eart & Jerry 
& The Broadcasters 
June 24 4 PM 


CONTEMPORARY 


JAzz Fusion 
Cartos SANTANA, Wayne SHORTER, 


Patrice RUSHEN, CHESTER THOMPSON, 
ARMANDO PERAZA 


Featuing Michael Brecker 
THe Crick Corea BAND 


At JARE 


Special Guest 
Harry C 


June 267 PM 
$18.50*, 

_ $16.50*, 
$14.50* 


SAM KINISON 
Innmate 5,000 Seanne 


cial Guest — 
Ca ARL LaBove 
june-30 
-$18.50* 


Special guest 

Littte Fear, 
LivINGSTON TayYLorR 
July 1 
$17.50*, 
$15.00* | 


Bos DYLAN 
Special guest: 
The Alarm 

July 2 
$18.50*, 
$15.00* 


*A $ladditional parking surcharge will be attached to all 


tickets. 


Cuarce By PHone Ar 617-787- 8000 rexapasran, 


box office, OutofTown Tickets, Harvard 


Tickets available at Great 


$22.50*, $20.00*, $15.00* 


Noucu CHaNcier, ALPHONSE JOHNSON, 


& THe HEADHUNTERS 


Jimmy Burretr 
& THe REeerer 


Please no food or bevera 
devices. Please no lawn 


chai 


Summer Series 


FIRE 


MANHATTAN 
TRANSFER 


ALABAMA 
Special Guest 
K.T. Osun 
July 11 
$18.50*, 
$16.50*, 
$14.50* 


GEORGE 
THOROGOOD 
Special guest BRIAN 

Setzer 


July 15 | 
re. 
RICHARDMARX 
Special guest 
New Man 


July 16 
$17.50*, 
$13.50* 


JAMES TAYLOR 
July 18, 19 

$17.50*, 
$13.50*. 


CHICAGO 

July 22 
$17.50", 
$15. 


Special Guest 
Rosyn 


WHITESNAKE INXS 

Spécial guest: Aucust 9 & 10 

Great $17.50*, 

July 25 $15.00 

$18 50*, 

$15.00 LIND 
SQUEEZE 
Special guest 


THE SMITHEREENS 


Peter, PAUL 
Mary 
August 13 
FOGELBERG 
Special guest $14.50* 
THe Macicar STRINGS 
July 29 pe 
$17.50*, BARRY 
MANILOW 
August 15, 16 
$22.50*, 
$20.00*, 
$15.00* 
STING 
August 17, 18 
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Crossy,StTILLs 
& NASH . 
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MICHAEL 
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Deon Estus 
ROBERT August 19, 20 - gs 
$15.00 
JOAN. 
FER ARMATRADING 
August 6 August 23 
$17.50*, $17.50*, 
$13.50* $13.50* 


bid 
UB40 


August 8 $17.50*, $13.50* 


AEROSMITH 


Special guest 
Guns N' Roses 
August 24, 25, 26 


$19.50*, 


$15.00* 


LYNYRD 
SKYNYRD 
Special Guest 

THe Rossmoron 


Banp 
August 28, 29 
$17.50*, 
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NEILYOuNG & 


Tre Bue Notes 
us 
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Huey Lewis 
& THe News: 


2,3,4 
18,50*, 


Boz ScaGGS 


$15. 


Pat 
September 9 
$17.50*, 
$13.50*. 


Dary.t Hau & 
JOHN Oates 


September 17 
$17.50*, 


Ticketmaster locations: Good Vibrations: Brookline, B.U. Bookstore, Canton, Franklin, Foxbo-o, 
Hanover, Natick, North Dartmouth, Raynham, Seekonk, Worcester; MVP Sports: Danvers, Somerville, 


Woburn; Video Connection: Norwood, Saugus, Tower Records, Boston; Opheum Theatre, Boston; 


Manchester, NH. 


Woods 
Square,Cambridge, 492-1900; and all Ticketmaster locations (see right). 
All concerts start at 7:30 pm unless otherwise noted. All performances rain or shine. Great 
oods reserves the right to substitute acts. Please no refunds or exchanges. All Tickelmas- 
ter orders subject to nonrefundable handling charge . Ample parking available on site. 
s allowed inside ticket gates. Please no cameras or recording 
airs. 


Group function tickets still available call 339-2331. 


For additional information, call Great Woods, 339-2333. 
For complete Great Woods information call the WECN listener line, 536-8000. 


Somerville Theatre, Davis Square, Somerville; Zeiterion Theatre, New Bedford; Garnick’s Records, 
Lowell; Side One Records, Hyannis; City Hall Music Annex, Marlborough; Flagship Entertainment, 
Weymouth and Cranston, RI; Ray’s Home Entertainment, Providence, RI; Disk Unlimited, 


Ken 
on chews ot Great Wends, 395-KISS then dial 9663. CinLine 


Kiss 108 Concert Express: $12.50 round trip from Boston and Riverside. Call Stairway to 
Heaven, 426-3663. Bus tickets are available at Ticketmaster. 


Stairway to Heaven is independently 
Woods, Inc 


ed and operated and is in no way connected with Great 


Tickets for Bryan Ferry not available at Great Woods box office 


until Tuesday. 
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Confuse and conquer? 


by Francis J. Connolly 


interpretation 


Republican Party would have had to 

invent him. Unfortunately for the 
GOP, Lonesome George isn’t really up to 
much these days — and so the 
Republicans are desperately trying to re- 
invent him, in the person of Michael 
Dukakis. 

George Bush signaled the nature of the 
campaign to come two weeks ago, when 
he branded Dukakis “an ultra-liberal” in 
the McGovern mold, one whose foreign- 
policy views were hatched in “Harvard 
Yard's boutiques.” The latter reference 
may seem an exercise in calling the kettle 
black, coming as it does from a Yale man 
(Class of 48) who’s a member of Skull 
and Bones, and the charge of ultra- 
liberalism is one that Dukakis is well 
placed to rebut. But Bush advisers and 
Republican campaign operatives insist 
that the basic thrust of the vice- 
president's attack makes political sense, 
given their man’s own liabilities and the 
audience to which he most urgently 
needs to play. 

There are three elements to the 
apparent Bush strategy. First, the vice- 
president is aiming to neutralize 
Dukakis’s appeal — shaky though it may 
be — to blue-collar voters. Those voters 
flocked to Ronald Reagan in ‘80 and ‘84 
but have little in common with a vice- - 
president born to wealth, educated at 
Andover and Yale, and given to 
summering at a posh family compound 
in Kennebunkport. Still, despite Bush’s 
privileged background and preppie 
mannerisms, GOP strategists are 
convinced he can be successfully sold to 
Joe Six-Pack. “George Bush probably has 


I f George McGovern did not exist, the 


a lot more in common with the average 


voter than Mike Dukakis does,” argues 
Larry McCarthy, a Republican political 
consultant who worked for Bob Dole 
during the GOP primaries, but who 
earlier worked closely with Bush media 
director Roger Ailes. “This is a guy who 
saw combat and was a hero during World 
War II, who started his own business, 
who made it in the oil fields of Texas. He 
hasn't lived in an ivory tower.” And, out 
in the heartland, there is no code word 
that more vividly conjures up the image 
of an ivory tower than “Harvard.” 

Which is to say, Bush is intent on 
making a populist pitch — a pitch that’s 
reflected not only in his attempts to hang 
an elitist label on Dukakis, but also in his 
strenuous efforts to alter the speech 
patterns of a lifetime. Having suffered 
from the sniggers prompted by such 
examples of Bushspeak as “deep doo- 
doo” and “tension city,” the candidate 
and his advisers have reportedly 
determined to concentrate on forcing 
Bush's speech into the common 
vernacular. “It seems like such a minor 
point, but it’s critical that he [Bush] act 
and talk like more of a regular guy,” says 
a campaign aide who asked not to be 
identified. In the past, Bush’s efforts at 
plain speaking have resulted in flights of 
vulgarity — notably his boast of having 
“kicked a little ass” during his 1984 
debate with Geraldine Ferraro, and his 
more recent observation that anchorman 
Dan Rather “makes Leslie Stahl look like 
a pussy.” It’s worth noting, however, that 
in apologizing for those highly 
publicized gaffes, the vice-president has 
blamed them on the salty-talking habits 
of his Navy days — yet another effort to 
Continued on page 12 


cGovern gambi 


Middle 
American history 


by Scot Lehigh 


eorge Bush sometimes gets 
G confused about just who his 

adversary is. Ted Koppel can 
attest to that. In a recent Nightline 
appearance, the vice-president persisted 
in calling Koppel “Dan” until aides 
finally taped a piece of paper with the 
anchor’s correct name in front of the 
forgetful candidate. Bush joked later that 
he had made the mistake because Koppel 
reminded him of Dan Rather — and, no 


doubt, that famous video shootout at the 


Tension City Corral. 

In the past month, Bush has been 
equally mistaken about Massachusetts 
Governor Michael Dukakis, labeling him 
a “McGovern Democrat” and “another 
Jimmy Carter.” His aides should hurry 
another piece of paper in front of their 
mistaken candidate. Painting Dukakis as 
a leftover McGovern or a warmed-over 
Carter just won’t wash. 

Bush’s comparison is less to McGovern 
and Carter as men than as political 
metaphor, of course. In the broad scrawl 
of political shorthand, McGovern, or 
McGovernism, has come to represent not 
a definitive set of policies, but an ultra- 
liberal, or radical, break with the political 
mainstream. And Jimmy Carter, fairly or 
unfairly, has become the international 
symbol for a presidency in distress. It is 
Bush’s transparent hope that by forcing 
Dukakis into either the McGovern or the 
Carter category, he can trigger a reflex 
rejection on the part of the electorate. 

“That tack is destined failure, for one 
simple reason. As a politician, Michael © 
Dukakis bears little resemblance to either 
of thé two political albatrosses Bush 
would like to hang about his neck. The 
electorate already appears to recognize 
that, even if the veep does not. 

Silliest, perhaps, is Bush’s contention, 
earlier this month, that “I’m running 
against George McGovern.” Mike 
Dukakis and George McGovern are 
about as unlike as two Democrats can be. 
First, the obvious points. In 1972 Dukakis 
was a supporter of, and went to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
Miami as an alternate delegate for, Maine 
Senator Edmund Muskie, the 
mainstream alternative to McGovern’s 
insurgent populism. Second, McGovern 
has always been a movement Democrat, 
someone who preferred an outsider’s 


role. Although Dukakis now remembers 
“himself as “somewhat of a rebel” in his 
early days at the State House (Robert 
Burns, phone the celestial gift shop), 
Mike Dukakis has never been 
comfortable in an outsider’s role. Indeed, 
throughout his career in Massachusetts, 
Dukakis was largely absent from the 
great political movement of the ‘60s and 
‘70s. A reformer yes, a demonstrator 
never. 

Now for the more subtle but 
electorally more important differences. 
George McGovern ran as an 

tant, unapologetic liberal in his 
1972 presidential bid. Within his own 
party, his nomination represented the 
victory of the anti-war movement over 


. the party regulars, and in the general 


election he offered a sharp and 
ideologically consistent break with the 
policies of the Nixon administration. He 
was, in his own unfortunate phrase, 
willing to “crawl to Hanoi” for peace, a . 
position out of sync even with a nation -. 
long sick of the Vietnam War. And 
McGovern also represented a distinct 
cultural break. Heir to the movement 
Gene McCarthy started in ‘68, he was 
also the widely perceived candidate of 
“acid, amnesty, and abortion.” That was 
another part of his problem: a voter 
couldn’t buy into his promise of an - 
immediate end to the war without 
forced to endorse the cultural cleavage’. 
then rending society. 
Mike Dukakis has never presented © 


himself to the electorate candidate of | 


dramatic ideological positions. The few 
specific programs he has offered are 
decidedly modest in aspect; the most 
expensive change he advocates — 
universal health care — he would impose 
as a corporate responsibility rather than a 
public benefit. He has completely ducked 
the issue of taxes; similarly, he has 
carefully avoided calling for cuts in 
defense spending, and he has balanced 
his opposition to many new weapons 
systems with a call to beef up 
conventional capabilities. 

Instead, he has campaigned more on 
personal qualities: honesty, competence, 
managerial ability. The way he ran in the 
Democratic primary season was only a 
slight variation of that basic theme. 
Continued on page 14 
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“McGovern: the Democrat Bush could beat 


PERSONALLY 


Defending Brookline 


by Jeffrey Kantrowitz 


feels when George Bush uses 

“McGovern Democrats” as a slur. 
Not that Lremember his emotional 
presidential campaign. I was only two 
years old at the time. But he says the 
same sort of thing about my (and Mike 
Dukakis’s) hometown. “Brookline, 
Mass, liberalism,” he sneers. 

So Brookline and George McGovern 
have something in common: George 
Bush disdains them both. They have 
something else in common, too. 
Brookline’s values resemble George 
McGovern’s idealism. Brookline has 
declared itself a nuclear-free zone and a 
sanctuary for Central American refugees 
not protected by the United States 
government. It’s these and other 
progressive stances that the Bush 
campaign has condemned. 

Growing up in Brookline, I think I’ve 
learned to appreciate the values 
McGovern’s candidacy represented. 
Hearing him speak at Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action’s 
fundraiser last Saturday night confirmed 
my sentiments; it was particularly 
fascinating since I will cast my first vote 
for president on November 8. 
McGovern’s speech focused on Vice- 
President Bush’s attack on Dukakis as a 
“McGovern Democrat” — a tactic 
McGovern feels “is born of gutlessness 
and knownothingism” — and the 
Dukakis campaign’s subsequent attempt 
to distance itself from McGovern — an 
action that disturbs McGovern since he 
strongly supports Dukakis’s candidacy. 
The former senator then outlined the 
platform of “McGovern Democrats” in 
1988, which he claims is a reflection of 
mainstream public opinion today. The 
McGovern Democrats call for “an end to 
the Cold War,” “an end to all covert 
operations abroad,” “mutual reductions 
in Soviet and American” arsenals, and 
reappropriation of wasted money in the 
defense budget. The only advice 
McGovern offered the next president 
was to “heed the Constitution” and 
respect his oath of office — basic, but 
something neither Nixon nor Reagan 
was able to follow. But what struck me 
most was his call for renewing “those 
ideals of constitutional democracy that 
once made America’s cause the cause of 
all mankind.” 

As a student at Brookline High School, 
I saw those kinds of values in action. 
Even though they could not yet vote, 


i think I know how George McGovern 


students had concerns about policies and 
sought justice through activism. In 1986 
the Brookline Retirement Board divested 
its holdings in companies doing business 
in South Africa after high-school 
students raised the issue. The previous 
year, Brookline High School’s Town |. 
Meeting (composed of students and 
teachers) boycotted the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars’ “Voice of Democracy” 
speech contest because the competition 
excluded non-US citizens from 
consideration. Foreign students, from 
more than 60 nations, make up over 10 
percent of the enrollment at BHS; 
therefore, we reasoned, it would be 
unfair to exclude those who contribute to 
our school’s diversity simply because 
they were not naturalized. True 
patriotism, we thought, is not necessarily 
determined by citizenship. (Ultimately, 
the objection of schools like Brookline’s 
did not cause the VFW to open its 
competition to all students.) Would 
George Bush suggest that Brookline’s — 
emphasis on education, community, and 
diversity does not serve the public 
interest? Should I be ashamed of growing 
up in a socially conscious town where 
statements are made and actions taken 
for moral reasons? 

Although McGovern and Dukakis 
have ostensibly different spending 
priorities, they share humane values and 
unquestionable integrity. In an interview 
with the Phoenix following his speech, 
McGovern said he feels many of the 
“McGovern Democrat” ideals are 
represented in a Dukakis candidacy. “I 
think that he can stand on those ideals 
and do it with some consistency, ‘cause I 
believe that’s his own philosophy,” he 
said. Both men seek a lasting détente 
with the Soviets, stringent sanctions 
against South Africa, full employment at 
home, and an increased respect for the 
Constitution by America’s leader. 

To me, that last quality is especially — 
important. I hope that when the next 
president takes his oath to uphold the 
Constitution, he won’t be making an ~ 
empty promise. And that’s where 
Brookline and McGovern come in. 
Bush may use “McGovern Democrats” 
as a slur, and Dukakis may try to 
distance himself from McGovern. 

But it is in appreciation of the 

values that McGovern, Brookline, and 
Dukakis represent that I will cast 

my first vote for Governor Michael 
Dukakis. 0 


PRESIDENTIAL 


TOTE BOARD 
History favors Bush 
by Steven Stark 


Democrats 


So far, events keep moving the Duke’s way — the drought, the Pentagon scandal, 
Judge Gesell’s decision to allow the Iran-contra trials to go forward. Still, there are 
danger signals on the horizon. If the Dukakis forces continue to appear to yield to 
Jackson as they did on the South African plank, they run the risk of appearing weak 
at the convention. And even with a 12-point lead in the polls, the Democrats still face 
a problem in the Electoral College. If you give Dukakis all the key swing states — 
California, New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, and New 
Jersey — he still is only about 30 electoral votes over the top because the Republicans 
have a solid lock on the South and Rocky Mountain West. So, unless the race is a 45- 
state blowout, an extremely unlikely possibility, Dukakis has a very small margin of 
error. He has to win California and just about everything else. 

Vice-presidential watch: Bill Bradley reportedly told Paul Brountas again that he 
wouldn't take the job, so, as we reported last week, it'll be Glenn. Overheard by one 


observer in first class on an Eastern flight between Washington and Boston: Paul 


Tsongas and Paul Brountas discussing the vice-presidential choice in Greek. 


Republicans 


George Bush. 

Well, it’s Bush’s to lose and he’s still losing it. We keep hearing about the factors that 
will ensure Bush never rises above 45 percent in the polls — the gender gap keeps running 
against him and he’s never won an election outside of Millionaire’s Row in Houston. But 
the fact is there is a much stronger force at work — fear of the unknowh — that will help 
the vice-president as the election draws nearer. Moreover, the Republicans are very adept 
at finding cultural themes and then using their advertising to wrap the candidate in the 
themes. In 1984 it was “morning in America,” with Reagan and the Olympics; in 1976 it 
was “feeling good about America,” with Gerald Ford and the Bicentennial. One way to 
look at the fall campaign is to ask the question: how much will George Bush clash with the 
image in his advertising? If he can avoid major contradictions, he'll come back. 

Vice-presidential watch: Kassebaum, Thornburgh, Thompson, H. Baker, Deukmejian, 
E. Dole. Robert Dole has been this week’s hot candidate. GOP insiders say that Dole has 
stature, will unite the party, and will help in the Midwest, where Bush is hurting. They 
figure Dole would maul Glenn in a debate. Republicans are also frustrated that their 
criticisms of Dukakis are not getting air time, and they claim that Dole’s attacks would be 
credible and get picked up by the media. 

It’s true that a Bush-Dole ticket might move the Republicans away from this attempt to 
paint Dukakis as an ultra-liberal, which is going nowhere. Bush-Dole could run against 
Dukakis-Glenn on a non-ideological, fear-of-the-unknown theme: “Do you want to take 
a chance on two men we know little about?” But as we've said before, there are downsides 
to picking Dole, too. His track record in campaigns isn’t a great one. And he’s a figure from 


the past; Bush needs to look to the future. Bob Dole is a safe choice. But a woman — Bob . 


Dole’s wife, Liddy, or Nancy Kassebaum, for example — would be far better. 
* * 

Theme of the week: why Bush should come back in the polls. 

There’s a basic conflict inherent in press coverage of most presidential campaigns. On 
the one hand, the press corps does want to tell you what's really happening. On the other 
hand, there is a built-in bias toward treating electoral trends as unique. That is, after all, 
what makes news. Thus, the press has a very short memory from campaign to campaign. 
It tends to ignore historical trends, concentrating instead on those factors that make that 
election a “turning point” in political history: the gender gap, the emergence of Jesse 
Jackson as a new force in American politics, and how Hispanics may change the political 
equation in states like California and Texas. One reason Dukakis has received such 
favorable press coverage is simply that a Dukakis victory would be a harbinger of change. 

But for all the talk about daily happenings, presidential politics changes slowly, because 
the factors that truly determine elections — like demographics, the economy, and party 
structure — change slowly. Barring a national disaster, the same historical forces that have 
allowed the Republicans to win four out of the last five elections — three by landslides — 
-will be at work through this election. The press is right in thinking that if Dukakis wins, 
it will be a precedent-shattering event. But these precedent-shattering events tend to come 
a lot less frequently than the press might like. 

That's because once a political party gains the presidency, it tends to hold the office 
until a confidence-shattering crisis occurs, causing a massive shift in voter sentiment. In 
fact, during the last 120 years there have really been only three eras in presidential politics, 
each defined by the crisis that created it: the interval following the Civil War (1860 to 
1932), the decades after the Depression (1932 to 1968), and the modern period (1968 to the 
present). The Republicans dominated the first, the Democrats the second, and the 
Republicans are clearly in control now. And when parties are in control, they lose the 
White House only under extreme circumstances. 

As Al Smith used to say, let’s look at the record. The Civil War was the crisis that, 
besides giving birth to the Republican Party, defined the nation’s politics for three- 
quarters of a century. From 1860 to 1932 the Republicans won 14 of 18 elections, losing 
only when the Democrats nominated their most conservative candidate ever (Grover 
Cleveland in 1884 and 1892) and when Theodore Roosevelt's third-party candidacy split 
the party and allowed Woodrow Wilson to win. (Wilson was re-elected narrowly in 1916.) 

But with the advent of the Depression and a new crisis of faith, the two parties switched 
roles. From 1932 to 1968 presidential politics centered on the legacy of the New Deal, and 
the Democrats won seven of nine elections, Josing only when the Republicans nominated 
apolitical war hero Dwight Eisenhower during an unpopular war. 

But the crisis of confidence in the late ‘60s — triggered by the Vietnam War and the 
civil-rights revolution — caused another political realignment. Since then, the 
Republicans have been back in control, losing only one election, narrowly, when a 
moderate Democrat ran against an unelected incumbent who had pardoned a president 
caught up in the worst political scandal in American history. 

Apply these lessons to 1988 and you come up with this: there is no confidence- 
shattering crisis, like the Civil War or the Great Depression, to cause the kind of massive 
realignment that would give Dukakis a victory of the magnitude the polls show today. 
Moreover, the sort of external factors that gave out-of-power parties the White House in 
the past despite demographic and historical disadvantages don’t seem to be present. The 
economy is good, the nation is at peace, the Republicans are unified, and Dukakis is no 
Eisenhower or even Carter, who had strong support in the GOP’s strongest region. 

Simply put, the Democratic hope this year is that Dukakis will win simply because Bush 
is so unattractive to voters. True? Maybe. But if Dukakis wins on that basis, it will be 
unique in American history, for no major-party candidate has ever blown the presidency 
with the institutional advantages George Bush carries into the 1988 race. 

Sure, Dukakis can win. In the television age, Bush’s unlikability carries a high price. 
After the Great Communicator, voters may demand at a minimum a president who talks 
in complete sentences, a test Bush seems to be failing. But, given the historical trends, 
Bush should win. That's why, despite the polls and the optimism in Democratic circles, we 
still think Bush is a 7-6 favorite to win in November. Oo 
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Back by Popular Demand 
HAM PARKER 


WILL AND THE KILL 
Sun., June 26 8:00 p.m. 


The Count’s 10th year anniversary 
in the Paradise featuring 
UNNATURAL AXE REUNION 
DIGNEY FIGNUS 
GEAR 
plus many other special guests 
Wed., June 29 8:00 p.m. 


Fri., July8 8:00 p.m. 


TIMBUK3 
Fri, July 15. 8:00 p.m. 


) 
CHIEFS OF RELIEF 
Wed., July 20 8:00 p.m. 


O POSITIVE 
Thurs., July 28 8:00 p.m. 


Fri, July 29 8:00 p.m. 


Tickets available at Box Office 
and at all Ticketmaster locations 
787-8000, Must be 21. 
Positive |.0. Box Office 
M-F 12-6, Sat.3-6. 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston ¢ 254-2052 


OHN NORDELL 


Real estate 


and phony charges 


by Sean Flynn 


Continued from page 1 

Tenants Organization (MTO), and an ar- 
dent supporter of the Flynn bill. 
“They're really stepping out of the 
bounds of legitimacy here and acting out 
of desperation. I think they’re worried 
that we might win.” 

The real-estate industry should be 
worried. City-council sources say the 
mayor, after flubbing a similar measure 
last fall, has crafted this bill well, 
concocting an ordinance that should 
draw a majority of ayes when it goes to 
the full council, as it is expected to on 
Wednesday, June 29. Yet one of Boston’s 
most prominent real-estate lobbyists in- 
sists the industry's loathing of the rent 
board is legitimate — and that it was the 
city that targeted the board for a 


thrashing by naming it as the agency to 
oversee the ordinance. “It’s a very central 
part of the debate,” says Joe Delaney, 
president of the Greater Boston Real 
Estate Board (GBREB). “The administra- 
tion has sort of bundled these things 
together, and by bundling these things, 
we've got to look at them as interrelated, 
as they truly are.” 

According to critics like Delaney, the 
rent board is staffed by pro-tenant 
ideologues bent on annoying, delaying, 
and, when they can stretch the law, 
thwarting landlords. Although the board 
proper is made up of two landlords (one 
picked with input from the GBREB), two 
tenants, and one “public-interest” mem- 
ber (traditionally a homeowner), detrac- 
tors say facts and issues are skewed by 


staffers before being presented to ‘the 
board. Says City Councilor Jim Byrne, a 
middle-of-the-roader who chairs the 
Housing Committee, “You get a lot of 
people ... who let their ideology get in 
the way of administering the law.¥‘On 
top of that, critics charge that’ staff 
members and hearing officers are in- 
competent and often don’t understand 
the laws they are supposed to enforce. 
They also complain of paperwork being 
lost or snagged in red tape for months, 
and they say rent-board rules and 
regulations in general are too com- 
plicated and strict. “I think it’s fair to say 
that we lack confidence in the Rent 
Equity Board institutionally,” says De- 
laney. Adds Byrne, “I just think there’s a 
predisposition because of the ideology of 
the people who operate that particular 
department. Many people would say that 
assessment is too kind.” 

But some people would say that 
assessment is ridiculous, and lacks any 
hard evideice to support it. Rent-board 
executive director Constance Doty 
understandably takes umbrage at the 
criticism, especially since, she asserts, 
complaints are rarely, if ever, received by 
her office. And though critics of the 
department have only “a feeling” of anti- 
landlord bias and a few horror-story 
anecdotes to back them up, Doty is 
armed with a statistical analysis that adds 
up to an impressive record for the 
agency. Of the approximately 6000 deci- 
sions the board made last year, more 
than half of which involved contested 
hearings, only 272 were appealed to the 
courts. Of those, only 14 were overturned 
— meaning a whopping 99.8 percent of 
the board’s rulings either were not 
appealed or were upheld by judges. 
(GBREB’s Delaney attributes this 
statistical phenomenon to the “you can’t 
fight City Hall” mentality, claiming most 
landlords don’t want to be bothered with 
the time and money it would take to 
challenge the board.) The stats also argue 
against the characterization of the board 
as pro-tenant. Indeed, they show that 
more than 86 percent of all applications 
from landlords to “vacancy-decontrol” 
units between November 1986 and No- 
vember 1987 were approved, and that 
more than 60 percent of all eviction cases 
in 1987 were decided in favor of land- 
lords or dropped. And when the city last 
had a condo-permit system — under a 
short-lived ordinance .that was in- 
validated by the courts in 1986, six 
months after it had been signed into law 
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-- the board granted permits in “$9 
percent of the 276 cases it dealt with. 
“We're an adjudicatory agency,” Doty 
says. “We don’t have a lot of leeway. 
They [the majority of cases] are really 
cut-and-dried.” To. counter the anti- 
landlord rap, she also points to the twice- 
yearly mailings of informational pack- 
ages to landlords and outreach work- 
shops aimed at familiarizing smaller 
landlords with the laws. 

Still, the ideologue label persists, in 
large part because those perpetuating it 
— landlords and real-estate lobbyists — 
have a vested interest in seeing it stick. 
But more important, as MTO’s Fogelberg 
points out, the laws rent-board staffers 
are mandated to support are themselves 
“ideological.” “The Rent Equity Board 
and the rent-equity laws of the city of 
Boston were established to protect ten- 

ts,” says Fogelberg. “That's square 
number one. Square number two is, the 
Rent Equity Board was not set up to 
protect landlords.” 

Since 1984, Doty’s roster of siitherean 
has grown from 25 to 37, and the budget, 
now at $1.1 million to police 93,000 units, 
has more than doubled in the same 
period. But that breaks down to only 
$11.80 per unit, which, compared to 
Cambridge ($76.50 for each of its 17,000 
rent-controlled units) and Brookline 
($53.75 for each of 8000 units), is a paltry 
sum. Although Doty and others in the 
administration claim that’s evidence of a 
highly cost-efficient operation, the dollar 
figures provide fodder for perhaps the 
most legitimate criticism of the board. 
Bernard Shadrawy Jr., who headed the 
agency under Kevin White, says the 
current board staff is “trying to do the 
best job they can, and I believe they are 
honestly trying to administer the law 
fairly. The problem is they are grossly 
underfunded and understaff 
especially considering the enormously 
complex laws they have to administer. 
Real-estate lobbyists have used that 
argument, too, saying the board — 
already, they claim, unfair and incompe- 

— couldn’t possibly handle several 
thousand removal-permit applications 
each year. 

But funding and staffing problems can 
be remedied fairly easily. City Councilor 
Scondras, who thinks the board has a 


fine ‘record as it is, and others have 
- introduced an administrative-reform bill 


that would require the board to stay open 
during evening hours and to bring on 
more staff members to help landlords 
through the paperwork. Funding to pay 
for those increases would be collected 
through a user fee. “Every board has 
inadequaciés, every agency has inade- 
quacies, every person has inadequacies, 
and everything can be improved,” Scon- 
dras says. “That's a far cry, though, from 
saying it’s an incompetent board.” 

The real-estate industry that’s been 
drubbing the rent board, though, has yet 
to suggest any solutions to the problems 
it sees as pervasive — which is to be 


’ expected, since such action would re- 


move one more harpoon that could be 
stuck in the condo-conversion bill. Board 
sympathizers, of course, insist the prob- 
lems don’t even exist. “The concerns 
raised by the real-estate board are a 
feeble attempt to find a villain where 
none exists,” says John Riordan of the 
mayor's Office of Neighborhood 
Services. ‘“‘They’re false charges.” Even 
those in the middle, like political consult- 
ant and former White aide Tom Driscoll, 
who agrees the board has some flaws, 
believe the board isn’t nearly the 
monster the GBREB and others make it 
out to be. “I think to a certain degree they 
do the best they can,” Driscoll says. 
“They're only human, and they’re 
pushed and pulled from all sides. All 
things considered, yeah, they do a pretty 
good job.” 

Delaney, still adamantly opposing 
both the rent board and city regulation of 
the condo market, says, “The attention 
... might be a silver lining in a dark 
cloud. ... I think the focus on the Rent 
Equity Board should at least give us a 
dialogue with them.” If the 
Neighborhood Stabilization bill passes, 
which it stands a good chance of doing, 
the industry might be forced to play its 
hand on all the complaints it’s leveled at 
the board during the debate. After 
having loudly insisted the Rent Equity 
Board would destroy the condo market if 
given the chance, the GBREB would look 
rather sheepish, like a playground bully 
kicked out of the sandbox, if it didn’t step 
forward with serious ideas on how the 
system could be improved and made 
more efficiert for both the city and 
landlords. 
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‘Two Liberty Square, Boston, MA 02109-3966, (617) 482-8370 


United Way—It brings out the best in all of us!* 


WE DELIVER! 


109 Brookline Ave., across 


536-0420 


Parking after 4 pm in rear 
from Fenway Pk. 


SPONSORED BY 


JIMMY CLIFF 
with ASWAD 
Saturday July 2 $16.50, 14.50 


BOSTON BALLET 
July 6-13 $12.00, 7.00 
Ballet Performances Begin 8:00 p.m. 


GLORIA ESTEFAN & 
MIAMI SOUND MACHINE 
Friday July 15 $17.50, 15.50 


BILLY OCEAN 
with Brenda Russell 
Saturday July 16 $17.50, 15.50 


KOOL & THE GANG 
Wednesday July. 20 $17.50, 15.50 


Friday July 22 $15.50, 13.50 


JOHN DENVER 
Tuesday July 26 $18.50, 16.50 


BELINDA CARLISLE 
Wednesday July 27 $17.50, 15.50 
SPYRO GYRA/ 
MILTON NASCIMENTO 
Friday July 29 $17.50, 15.50 


WILLIE NELSON 
Sunday July 31 $17.50, 15.50 


MOODY BLUES 
Tuesday August 2 $17.50, 15.50 


Quiet Storm’’ 
PHYLLIS HYMAN, BILL WITHERS, 
PIECES OF A DREAM, GERALD ALBRIGHT 
Tuesday August9 $16.50, 14.50 
THE JETS 
with Jermaine Stewart, Stacey Q. 
Thursday August 11 $17.50, 15.50 


NATALIE COLE 
Wednesday August 17 $17.50, 15.50 


KENNY LOGGINS 


Saturday August 20 $17.50, 15.50 


STEVIE WONDER 
Sunday August 21 $22.50, 17.50 


ANITA BAKER 
Saturday August 27 $20.50, 18.50 
Sunday August 28 $20.50, 18.50 


GEORGE BENSON 
Tuesday August 30 $17.50, 15.50 


Anadditional 50¢ C restoration fee 
will be added to the cost of each ticket. 


‘TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


- Concerts start at 6:00 p m. on the 


SPECIAL GUEST 


CINDERELLA 


JULY 26 7:30 PM 
$17.50 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT BOX OFFICE, ALL TICKETMASTER 
LOCATIONS, OUT-OF-TOWN, HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
492-1900 OR CHARGE TICKETS BY CALLING 1-617-787-8000. 


PRESENTED BY TEA PARTY CONCERTS. 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST 


FREHLEY'S 
COMET 


Tickets available at box office, all Ticketmaster Locations, ‘ut-of-Town, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 492-1900 or charge tickets oy calling 


1-617-787-8000. 
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With TITO PUENTE, EDDIE PALMIERI 
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July 17 7:30 PM | 

Boston Common uniess otherwise noted. 
All TICKETMASTER orders are sabject to a non- $17.50 
refundabie handling charge. No cameras or 
| recording devices allowed inside the facility 
Tickets available at the COLONIAL THEATER 
Box Office, Bostix, Orpheum Theater, Tower CENTRUMIN 
Records, Good Vibrations at the BU. Bookstore, WORCESTER 
For locations, calt 787-8000. by 
426-4666. 
- @ Genuine Dratt 
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Tyson is Spinks’d 


PHOTOS BY AP/WIDE WORLD 


_ Spinks: the smartest boxer Tyson’ s faced 


Mike Tyson. 

We all know: in his last few fights, he’s destroyed people. But against other fighters 
— notably Bonecrusher Smith and Tony Tucker — he was far less impressive. Smith 
even staggered him in the final round of their fight last year. Tucker, hardly a fighter 
in Michael Spinks’s class, lasted the distance with Tyson last August. The fact is that 
Tyson has a reputation as a devastating puncher but what's more impressive is that no 
one has managed to hit him solidly more than once. 


Michael Spinks. 

Spinks is supposed to be the defensive whiz: hard to catch, harder to hit. Buti in his 
last two fights, Spinks knocked out two heavyweights — Steffen Tangstad and Gerry 
Cooney. As a light heavy, Spinks fought 11 title fights and knocked out eight of his 
opponents. Spinks’s reputation as a less than feared puncher came from his two fights 
with Larry Holmes. But, fighting then for the first time as a heavyweight, Spinks was 
more cautious than usual. He is a far better puncher than people think. 

-_ 

The fight prediction. 

Tyson is at least a 4-1 favorite in the first match-up of undefeated heavyweight 
champions since Ali-Frazier. Eleven out of 12 experts in Ring magazine don’t give 
Spinks a chance. Tyson is the media celebrity, on the cover of People and Newsweek. 

Well, here’s one prediction you haven't read before: Mike Tyson is in trouble, and 
he’s likelier to wind up on the canvas than Michael Spinks. 

Tyson’s main problem is that he’s very young (21) and hasn't been tested. It’s not 
his fault that he’s young, though in failing to make the Olympic team in ‘84, he missed 
out on a traditional training ground for young fighters. (Note that Tyson hasn’t really 
been undefeated that long — he lost as an amateur four years ago.) 

Nor is it Tyson’s fault that the heavyweights of his day have been duds like Pinklon 
Thomas, Tyrell Biggs, and Trevor Berbick. It’s hard to remember a round where Tyson 
has even had to work up a sweat. Sure, that may show that Tyson is invincible. But the 
fact is that he’s never had to fight anyone as talented or, more important, as smart as 
Michael Spinks is. 

It helps to be tested, no matter what the sport. Sugar Ray Leonard was a better 
fighter against Marvelous Marvin Hagler because he’d fought a war against Thomas 
Hearns. Several years ago, North Carolina beat Georgetown in the NCAA 
championship game when Georgetown self-destructed in the final seconds, primarily 
because the Hoyas hadn't been in a close game all year and fumbled when crunch 
time came. Tyson is a lot like Georgetown that year. (Why doesn’t he hire John 
Thompson as his manager?) 

Experience under pressure is one important advantage Spinks has going into this 
bout. Spinks knows what he can do. Even more, he knows what he can’t do, unlike 
Tyson, who believes the hype that he’s invincible. Analysts talk about how Spinks 
has trouble taking a heavyweight’s punches, citing how he was staggered by a 
Holmes right late in their second fight, which Spinks won narrowly. But at least 
Spinks knows what it’s like to take a hard right and keep fighting. Tyson, like George 
Foreman before the Ali ‘2 doesn’t know. what to do if et = tough. (Foreman 


by Steven Stark 


Tyson: primed to be upset 


didn’t even know enough to get up when he’d been knocked down.) And against 
Spinks, they’re likely to get very tough. 

It’s not that Spinks has a reputation as a devastating puncher. His heralded KO of 
Gerry Cooney last June required about 50 punches, most of which Cooney never 
bothered to block. But there isn’t a fighter — Leonard included — who is as savvy in 
the ring as Spinks. Spinks doesn’t only change strategy in the middle of fights; he 
changes in the middle of rounds, running backwards, moving side to side, winding up 
with punches from odd angles. Tyson is about to face the Colt 45 test: a completely 
unique experience. And he’s fighting a boxer who hasn't lost in 13 years and who may 
be tougher mentally. Cliché or not, Spinks doesn’t know how to lose. Tyson’s other 
opponents knew only too well, and often collapsed in the ring as much out of fear as 
anything else. 

It’s Spinks’s seasoning that will dictate the tempo of this bout and make it far 
different from what most analysts are predicting. The conventional wisdom is that 
Tyson will win early by a knockout or that Spinks will stay away for six rounds and 
then try to fight his way for a decision. Maybe. You can always count on Tyson to 
come out in the first few rounds looking for a quick knockout. But Spinks knows he 
has eluded every fighter he’s ever fought. Confident in his ability to slip punches, he 
may take a chance in the early rounds in the hopes of confusing Tyson. Expect Spinks 
to do the unexpected by mixing it up in the early rounds to surprise Tyson and get his 
respect. The key question in those first rounds is whether Spinks can hit hard enough 
to damage Tyson. If Spinks’s punches have any power, he’s in the fight 

Cus D’Amato, Tyson’s old trainer, had a maxim: the punches “rat hurt a fighter 
aren't the hard punches, but the punches a fighter can’t see or doesn’t expect. When 
Tyson — in Jack Dempsey’s words — forgets to duck, he'll be om «>. receiving end of | 
one of those punches. And that’s where surprise number one wiii occur. Watch for 
Spinks to stagger Tyson in the first few rounds, and perhaps even knock him down, 
with a surprise right hand — the vaunted “Spinks jinx.” 

One Spinks punch could change the tenor of the fight by putting Mike Tyson in a 
pressure situation for the first time. Tyson might respond by fighting even- 
temperedly, looking for openings, trying to outbox Spinks to gain a decision and win 
this fight. But he won't. Instead, in trouble, perhaps cut, Tyson will get desperate and 
Spinks will be able to pick his shots, gliding out of trouble when he needs to rest. 

Spinks’s fights are hard to score because he is so elusive and unconventional. But 
tactically they are brilliant, and you can expect the same on Monday night. Tyson will 
be unable to catch Spinks with a KO shot. Improvising, in command against a rattled 
and very young champion who will lose his confidence, Spinks will be in control for 
most of the fight. The boxer will control the slugger. If Tyson can take Spinks’s 
punches, the fight will end in a decision — perhaps a close one — that Tyson could 
win since the judges are likely to give him the benefit of the doubt. But the fight won't 
be that close. 

Look for Spinks to win a unanimous decision. If Tyson is invincible, he’s about as 
invincible as Hagler against Leonard or Liston and Foreman against Ali. The lesson of 
boxing is that every boxer loses when he meets another fighter who matches up well 
with his style — Ali with Norton, Frazier with Foreman, Foreman with Jimmy Young. 
Spinks, the great frustrator, has the perfect style for Tyson. Moreover, when the 
“invincible fighters” panic, they fall apart quickly because they have come to believe 
their press clippings. They don’t know what to do when the other.guy doesn’t go 
down. “I feel sorry for him,” Ali said of Liston after their first fight. “The press built 
him up so high and he had so far to fall.” But not as far as Mike Tyson. 0 
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Summer Series 


. 


“August 67:30PM, 


*A $ladditional parking surcharge will be 
attached to all tickets. 


Cyarce By PHone Ar 878000 


Tickets available atGreat Woods box office, Outof-Town Tickets, Harvard 

Square,Cambridge, 492-1900; and all Ticketmaster locations. 

All performances rain or shine. Great Woods reserves the right to substitute _ 
acts. Please norefunds or exchanges. All Ticketmaster orders subject fo non- 
refundable handling charge. Ample parking available on site. Please no 

or beverages allowed inside ticket gates. Please no cameras or record- 


ing devices. Please no lawn chairs. 
|Group function tickets still available call 339-2331. | 


For additional information, call Great Woods, 339-2333. 
For complete Great Woods information call the WBCN listener line, 536-8000, 


Tickets for Bryan Ferry not available at Great Woods box 
office until Tuesday. 


For more information on all shows at Great Woods, call 395-KISS then 


Kiss 108 Concert Express: $12.50 round trip from Boston and 
Riverside. Call Stairway to Heaven, 426-3663. Bus tickets are available 
at Ticketmaster. 

Stairway to Heaven is independently owned and operated and is in no way 
connected with Great Woods, Inc. ~ 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, JUNE 24, 1988 


Special guest 


Car. LABOVE 
Innmate 5,000 Sanne 
June 30 7:30 PM 
$18.50* 


Bos DyLAN 
Special guest 


THE ALARM 


July 2 7:30 PM 
$18.50*, $15.00* 


SHS 


EarTH, WIND 
& Fire 


July 7 7:30 PM 
$17.50*, $15.00* 


MANHATTAN 


TRANSFER 
July 8 7:30 PM 
$18.50*, $16.50*, $13.50* 


ALABAMA 


Special Guest 


K.T. OSLIN 
July 11.7:30 PM 
$18.50*,$16.50*, $14.50* 


Special Guest 


BRIAN SETZER 


July 15 7:30 PM 
$17.50*, $13.50* 


RicHARD Marx 
Special Guest 
New Man 


July 16 7:30 PM 
$17.50*, $13.50* 


*A $1.00 parking surcharge will be 
attached to all tickets. 


Cxarce By PHone AT 


617-787-8000 


Tickets available at Great Woods box 
office, Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 492-1900; and 
all Ticketmaster locations. 


For additional information, call Great 
Woods at 339-2333. 


All performances rain or shine. Great Woods 
reserves the right to substitute acts. Please no re- 
funds or exchanges. 


All Ticketmaster orders subject to nonrefund- 
able handling charge. Ample parking avail- 
able on site. PLease no food or beverages al- 
lowed inside ticket gates. Please no cameras or 
recording devices. Please no lawn chairs. 


For more information on all Great Woods 
shows, call 395-KISS 

and then dial 9-6-6-3. City Linc 

Kiss 108 Concert Express: 

$12.50 round trip from Boston and Riverside. Call Stairway to 
Heaven, 426-3663. Bus tickets are available at Ticketmaster. 
Stairway to Heaven is i owned and operated 
and is in no way con with Great Woods, Inc. 


_ The Republican Bush is not 


Continued from page 6 

reinforce the notion that he is, deep at 
heart, a regular guy. Although his 
campaign handlers are not encouraging 
the veep to sprinkle his future speeches 
with Anglo-Saxonisms, they are well 
aware that a little crudity now and then is 
not necessarily the worst thing in the 
world for Bush’s image. 

It's precisely that concern about Bush’s 
elitist image that has apparently dis- 
qualified one of the leading candidates 
for the GOP vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. According to campaign sources, 
New Jersey Governor Thomas Kean has 
little chance of making it onto the ticket 
— despite his close personal relationship 
with Bush, and the party's need to keep 
New Jersey’s 16 electoral votes in the 
Republican column come November — 
because he’s simply too preppie. If 
anything, the Princeton-educated Kean 
sounds even more like Thurston Howell 
III than does Bush; “Tom’s one of the 
most qualified people around, but he’s 
got that lockjaw accent,” says the Bush 
adviser. “When one of your weaknesses 
is the perception that the candidate is too 
Ivy League, you just can’t afford to have 
him share the ticket with someone who 
talks without ever moving his teeth.” 

Trivial as those considerations may 
sound, they are a matter of genuine 


concern for the Bush camp — and those 
concerns are fully reflected in Bush’s 
attack on Dukakis. “The campaign has 


clearly got a lot of work to do in making. ... 
people know George Bush, because right 


now they just don’t,” says McCarthy. 
“Certainly, one of the things they’ve got 
to do is make people realize that George 
Bush is not an elitist. Apparently, they’ve 
decided that the best way to do that is to 
make the case that Dukakis is one.” In 
that context, the Bush team figures to 
play up evidence of Dukakis’s own 
privileged background — not only his 
ties to Harvard, but also his management 
of two million-dollar family trust funds 
established by his father — as proof that 
Dukakis had no more bootstrap-pulling 
to do in his early life than Bush did. Their 
goal is clearly to defuse the class issue by 
redefining this year’s election as a choice 
between two affluent Ivy Leaguers. That 


strategy marks a sharp departure from 


Bush's approach to the class issue during 
the primary campaign: faced with a 
challenge from Dole, who constantly 
stressed his farm-boy roots, Bush unsuc- 
cessfully tried to play the “I’m one of 
you” theme, but eventually settled on 
what amounted to a public mea culpa for 
his preppie mannerisms. That apologia 
— delivered at the close of a crucial pre- 
election debate in New Hampshire — 
proved to be one of the most effective 
moments of the campaign. But it was a 
moment designed to appeal to Re- 
publican primary voters — voters de- 
monstrably whiter and more affluent, 
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and assumedly far more receptive to 


Bush’s pitch, than the average voter in 
this year’s general election. In facing 
Dukakis, Bush and his advisers are 


determined to attack rather than to — 


apologize. 

The second facet of the Bush strategy is 
to chip away at the basic underpinning of 
Dukakis’s claim to national office — the 
so-called Massachusetts Miracle itself. In 
framing his attack, Bush has so far only 
stressed Dukakis’s alleged isolation from 
the real world: “When I wanted to learn 
the ways of the world, I didn’t go to the 
Kennedy School, I came to Texas,” he 


-told the Texas Republican state conven- 


tion. “I didn’t go to a symposium on job 
creation, I started a business. I didn’t 
study a monograph on the effects of 
economic growth, I met a payroll.” But 
implicit in that argument is the notion 
that academic solutions to economic 
problems are not only less macho than 
hands-on business experience, but actu- 
ally less effective. To pursue that line of 
reasoning, Bush aides say the vice- 
president is assembling ammunition to 
debunk Dukakis’s claim to credit for the 
commonwealth’s economic recovery. 
“The point to make is that Massachu- 
setts is doing well, not because of what 
Dukakis did, but because of what Ronald 
Reagan has done, and what Proposition 
2% achieved, and because of what 
[former governor] Ed King ac- 
complished,” says Ron Kaufman, the 
state’s Republican national commit- 
teeman and Bush campaign coordinator 
for New England. The argument is one 
that the state GOP has been making, 
without notable success, for years now, 
but recent events may make it more 
potent. With the commonwealth’s pro- 
jected revenue shortfall for next year 
exceeding $400 million by some esti- 
mates, the Bush campaign is convinced 
that it is finally seeing cracks in the 


‘Massachusetts Miracle’s facade. “When 


you look at the state budget deficit, and 
you look at how Dukakis has got to raise 
fees and the cigarette tax to pay for that 
deficit, and you look at the fact that one- 
quarter of all the manufacturing jobs lost 
in the United States were lost in Massa- 
chusetts, you can see what kind of a 
‘miracle’ this really is,” says Charles 
Manning, spokesman for the Republican 
state committee. “And you can be sure 
that George Bush is going to be pointing 
that out.” Whether Bush will get ya 4 
making that case from Ed King is sti 

unclear; the former governor once vowed 
to follow Dukakis around the country as 
a one-man “truth squad,” presenting the 
GOP view of Dukakis’s record, but Bush 
aides say that King has not yet assumed 


any formal role in the vice-president’s © 


campaign. 

The third element of the Bush strategy 
is at once the most obvious and the most 
risky. In painting Dukakis as a McGov- 
ern-style ultra-liberal, Bush is 
emphatically tying himself to the coat- 
tails of the man who most clearly 

ts the antithesis of all things 
McGovernite: Ronald Reagan. To that 
end, Bush plays his strongest card in 
attacking Dukakis’s positions on defense 
and foreign-policy issues, where the 
governor's inexperience and lack of a 
record render him most vulnerable to 
rhetorical sallies. But Bush has also 


-chosen to stress Dukakis’s positions on 


the social issues — notably the gov- 
ernor’s opposition to the death penalty, 
his one-time support of the state's 
furlough program for prison inmates, 
and his support for abortion rights — in 
framing his indictment of ultra-liberal- 


ism. 
The danger for Bush is that he is trying 
to tap into Ronald Reagan's appeal by 
defending Reagan’s issues — even 
though Reagan’s popularity seems in 
large part to have been achieved despite, 
not because of, those issues. Public- 
opinion polls have repeatedly shown 
that the voters have embraced Reagan 
even as they have opposed his positions 
on such key issues as intervention in 
Nicaragua, massive social-spending cuts, 
and abortion. For Bush to run vigorously 
on those issues now is to risk repudiation 
at the polls — yet he has little choice in 
the matter if he is to enjoy the blessing 
and active support of Reagan himself. 
It’s the ultimate dilemma for Bush, as it 
has been for other vice-presidents who 
have tried and failed to win the White 
House on their own. And it creates its 
own little irony: for in trying to prove 
that Michael Dukakis is George McGov- 
ern, what the vice-president seems most 


' likely to prove is that George Bush is not 


Ronald Reagan. Not in the hearts and 
minds of the American electorate, any- 
way. 
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Dukakis 


Continued from page 6 
While Paul Simon staked out the 
liberal left (“I’m not neo-any- 


thing. I’m a Democrat”), and Ten- 


nessee Senator Al Gore and *  s- 
souri Congressman Richard: 
hardt struggled for control ot ihe 
moderate turf, Dukakis sought to 
impose a different dynamic on 
the race. “The difference between 
us,” he lectured Dick Gephardt 
time and again in the early going, 
“is that you're a legislator and I’m 
an executive. You want a law. I 
want to act.” The campaign never 
really wavered from that basic 
formulation. At no point did Du- 
kakis present any sort of ideo- 
' logically consistent program; in- 
stead, he offered himself, as a 
non-ideological governor with a 
record of accomplishment. And 
he succeeded largely on those 
grounds. If the Democratic cam- 
paign had been about selecting 
the next George McGovern, then 
Jesse Jackson or Paul Simon 


’ would be the nominee. 


Nor will Mike Dukakis give 
mainstream America a case of 
culture shock. He is traditional to 
the point of being prudish. This, 
after all, is the man who insists 
that foster children be raised in a 
conventional heterosexual fami- 
ly. He frowns on schools dispens- 
ing contraceptives (indeed, he 
blanches at the very mention of 
the word condom), and he has 
said he would not condone a 
needle-exchange program even if 
it were proved to him that such a 
program would prevent the 
spread of AIDS without increas- 
ing drug addiction. 

If that non-ideological, main- 
stream, thoroughly traditional 
approach will make it difficult for 
Bush to paint Dukakis as McGov- 
ern redux, the governor's for- 
midable political skills will com- 
pound the difficulty. Dukakis has 
always been ideologically hard to 
pin down, so much so that none 
of the traditional labels — liberal, 
conservative, or moderate — is 


really a good fit. In 1974 he’ 


wrested the governor's office 
away from a popular liberal 
Republican by running to the 
right of the incumbent. True, 
conservative Ed King tagged 
Dukakis with a late-round tax- 
upper cut in 1978 and sent him to 
the primary canvas, but that 
painful lesson behind him, 


Dukakis hasn’t let anyone lay a 
glove on him since. 

Rather, on any issues that favor 
the opposition, the governor 
moves toward his foe to tie him 
up. The best model is his 1982 
comeback campaign 


against 


King, in which Dukakis virtually 
co-opted King’s crimestopper’s 
image and then deftly proceeded 
to make the central question one 
of competence. “We wanted to 
fight the election on King’s own 
35-yard line,” acknowledges Tom 
Glynn, an important Dukakis 
strategist in at campaign. “We 
we © inter® ly aggressive on 
the crime iss. . Our line was ‘Ed 
King cares aiout crime, he just 
hasn’t been able to do anything 
about it.’ Then we laid out our 
own alternative way of dealing 
with the crime problem.” 

No one has observed that tie- 
up tactic more than political 
consultant Ed Reilly, a former top 
strategist for Ed King and, this 
year, Richard Gephardt. After his 
defeat by King, who ran hard ona 
handful of fiscal and social issues, 
Dukakis “learned that it is not 
sufficient to remain above the 
fray,” Reilly says (an assessment, 
incidentally, that close Dukakis 
associates confirm). “He also 
learned a way to take an oppo- 
nent’s argument, discredit it, and 
then get back to his basic pitch of 
managerial and moral superi- 
ority, which has served him very 
well.” As an example, Reilly cites 
a Dukakis retort to Gephardt in 
an Atlanta debate just prior to 
Super Tuesday. Gephardt, at- 
tempting to portray himself as a 
populist friend of the working 
man, was stressing his 
eponymous, get-tough-with-the- 
competition trade amendment. 
“Dick, you yourself have said 
that 80 percent of the problem is 
right here at home,” Dukakis 
retorted. “You wrote it in an op- 
ed piece in the New York Times, 
and I believe you. Nobody is 
being apologetic for unfair trade 
practices. You want a law, and I 
want to act.” After stressing the 
need to “do the kinds of things 
that are going to make this 
country number one again,” he 
continued: “The Gephardt 
amendment is dead. You know 
that. Its burial has been post- 

until after Super Tuesday 
in deference to the next ef kin, 
but it’s dead.” Says Reilly: “He’s 
very good at dismissing ideo- 
logical or public-policy dif- 
ferences, and then getting into an 
explanation focused on his own 


non-ideological, managerial 
skills.” 
Already, in the short campaign 


against Bush, Dukakis has em- 
ployed that tactic effectively. For 
instance, during last week's 
episode in the drug war, he 
brushed off Bush’s call for the 
death penalty for drug kingpins 
— the vice-president’s attempt to 
portray himself as tougher than 
the anti-death-penalty Dukakis 
— this way: “It is kind of 


King: the Duke’s only conqueror 
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The gloom-and-doom Democrat 


ridiculous on the one hand to be 
proposing that and on the other 
hand to be plea-bargaining with 
Noriega. And funneling aid to the 
contras through drug dealers, and 
apparently . being supportive of 
long-standing relationships be- 


,tween the CIA and the drug 


industry and the drug-trafficking 
industry. Who's kidding whom?” 
From there, the governor quickly 
recast. the. issue in a way that 


_ juxtaposed not ideological . posi- 
tions, but rather the candidates’ 


relative managerial competence. 
“This administration is trying to 
run the war on drugs with a 
committee,” he declared. ‘There 
is nobody in charge, there is 
nobody accountable. The chair- 
man of the committee is a guy 
named Ed Meese. Enough said. 
And you have 11 Cabinet depart- 
ments and 19 agencies, all of 
whom are involved. There has 
got to be somebody with Cabinet 
status responsible to the presi- 
dent who runs the program ... 
and who attacks both supply and 
demand simultaneously.” 

Or take, for example, 
Dukakis’s response to George 
Bush’s charge that this race 
breaks down to a choice between 
a liberal and a conservative. 
McGovern would have agreed 
and gone on to argue why the 
nation should choose the liberal. 
Not Dukakis. Instead, he moved 
to blur Bush’s ideological outline. 
Comparing his nine balanced 
budgets with the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s budgetary Red Sea 
of ink, he began, “I was always 
taught that a conservative paid 
his bills, that you didn’t run up 
these massive amounts of red 
ink,” adding, “Who's the liberal 
and who's the conservative?” 
Similarly, the governor muddied 
the waters by arguing that his 
professed respect for the Con- 
stitution and the rule of law is 
more conservative than the cur- 
rent administration’s Iran-contra 
free-booting, and that his stand 
against offshore drilling is more 
conservative than the current 
administration’s plans — post- 
poned because of political pres- 
sure — to press ahead with an 
offshore drilling program. “Drill- 
ing on the coast is not con- 
servative,” he said. “I want to 
conserve those resources.” 

If Dukakis is not George Mc- 
Govern, neither is he another 
Jimmy Carter, whose election 
would, according to Bush, “take 
us back to the malaise days.” 
That attempt to paint Dukakis as 


Carter only shows how badly 
Bush misreads his opponent, 
something that became obvious 
the day of the California primary, 
when Bush accused Dukakis of 
“despair and pessimism” and 
declared that he “hasn’t been 
talking about anything except 
what is wrong in this country.” 
In his eagerness to re-run the 
1984 election, Bush has picked up 
the wrong script. His tack might 


work if the vice-president were - 


running against the 1978-model 
Dukakis. In his first. term, 
Dukakis did resemble Carter, at 
least to a degree. In those days, 
he was much more of a micro- 
manager, and like Carter, he had 
little understanding of how gov- 
ernment worked. After a decade 
in the legislature, he naively 
thought that he merely had to 
propose legislation: solons would 
recognize the high-minded wis- 
dom of his measures and pass 
them into law. His approach was 
much like that of Carter, who as 
president initially refused to lob- 
by for his legislation after propos- 
ing it. “The overwhelming image 
in his first term was of someone 
over his head; who didn’t speak 
the language of politics and 
certainly didn’t speak the 
language of the building,” says 
Michael Segal, co-author of 
Dukakis: The Man Who Would 
Be President (Avon Press). In 
those days, Dukakis would fre- 
quently declare that the state was 
near bankruptcy and admit that 
he didn’t have all the answers. 
“Look, we're broke. We're dead 
broke,” he offered on “one 
memorable occasion. His was 
often a vocabulary of pessimism. 
All that has changed. Since 
coming back to office in 1983, he 
has, in Segal’s phrase, “elevated 
optimism to a high art.” Chief of 
Optimism — er, Operations — 
John DeVillars, who often writes 
speeches for Dukakis, and cam- 
paign speechwriter Bill Wood- 
ward, both say that Dukakis has 
stressed to them that he wants 
the speeches they draft to 
emphasize the prospects for a 
hopeful future rather than dwell 
on a gloomy critique of the 
present. “A lot of advice you get 
for proposed speech language 
tends to consist primarily of 
denunciations of the last ad- 

ministration and not much e 
says Woodward. “He has a dif- 
ferent view of what he feels the 
American people want can- 
didates to talk about rather than 
Continued on page 16 
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THURSDAY, JULY 7 $6.50 $7.50 JUNE 26 


| 


VIOLENCE 
The Four Seasons 


FRID AY. JU LY 8 «$6.50. 50 John Phillips Spanky McFarlane 
Mackenzie Phillips ¢ Scott McKenzie 


$18.50 in advance, $21.50 day of concert 


The Mamas ad The Papas 


MEAT 


SATURDAY qt Ly $5. 50 $6.50 
> L.A. Guns we 


JULY 4 


Balaam & The Angel 
and an additional band 
for seven hours of rock. 


* 


PAT TRAVERS 


AY, JULY 13° $12. 50/$13.50 $18.50 in advance, $21.50 day of concert ~ 


JULY 9 


nome of 


FL O The Charlie Daniels Band 
: S ) | 2 Tanya Tucker > Exile 
$18.50 in advance, 
& JET SUM $21.50 of concert WOKQ975 
PRIDAY, JULY 1587.50, Tommy James and The Shondells 
= F > Gary Puckett and The Union Gap 
[ Paul Revere and The Raiders, special guest 
Mitch Ryder and The Detroit Wheels 
W $14.50 in advance, 
LESLI E ES 4 $17.50 day of concert olpl ES 


MOUNTAIN 


SATURDAY, JULY 16¢ TY The Platters The Drifters Billy J. Kramer 


LesleyGore Coasters The Regents 
, NINA HAGEN 3 eon $14.50 in advance, $17.50 day of concert 


JULY 150 $12 5 SEPTEMBER 11 


POP > Lee Greenwood 


Southern Pacific 
, Janie Fricke 
The FarmAid Tourss Sawyer Brown 
: $18.50 in advance, $21.50 day of concert 


All concerts 12 noon to 7pm 
TICKETRON Call Now, 1-800-382-8080 


40 min. from Worcester * 40 min. from Manchester 
35 min. from Springfield ¢ Less than 2 hours from Boston 
Follow Route 101 to Route 12, Parking Available 


The Cheshire Fairgrounds, Route 12, Swanzey, NH 
No alcohol, bottles, cans, pets, food, cameras or tape recorders allowed. 
Children under five admitted free. Service charges may apply at different ticket outlets 
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Dukakis 


Continued from page 15 

simply talking in negative terms 
about the record of the past ad- 
ministration.” 

Dukakis expressed the same 
sentiment in a telling comment 
during the primary campaign. 
Responding to criticism from an 
opponent, Dukakis offered this 
rebuke: “The American people 
want a president who is upbeat 
and positive, and that’s the way 
I'm going to run.” These days, the 
governor is relentlessly op- 
timistic, so much so that it’s 
inconceivable that he could ever 
project his own ineptitude and 
self-pity into a diagnosis of na- 
tional malaise 4 la Jimmy Carter. 
“Dukakis is constitutionally in- 
capable of doing that,” says 
media adviser Dan Payne. “He 
couldn’t imagine feeling so 
besieged that he would need to 
go away on a whither-goest- 
America weekend.” 

But if Dukakis is unlike Carter 


"in temperament, there are equal- 


ly strong differences in tone. 
Dukakis has not campaigned 
against “Washington” as a gener- 
ic evil, a vote-rich vein that Carter 
tapped for his neo-populist 1976 
campaign, but which ultimately 
helped undermine his presiden- 
cy. Having arrived as the ~ 
professed outsider, Carter 
proceeded to govern exactly that 
way, alienating a Democratic 
Congress, which then waged a 
long war of attrition against him. 
With the exception of one shot at 
Dick Gephardt and “you guys in 
Congress” for allegedly neglect- 
ing affordable-housing pro- 
grams, Dukakis has deliberately 
not taken that course: Instead, he 
has consistently tried to reach out 
to the different parts of the party, 
as well as to the Washington 
establishment. 

And that’s not just a way of 
mollifying the regulars. The con- 
sensus style Dukakis developed 
in his second term — a mode of 
governing that virtually dictates 
having close relationships with 
legislative leaders — guarantees 
that Dukakis would be solicitous 
of Congress. Unlike Carter, who 
buried Congress under a flurry of 
executive initiatives, many of 
which then sank out of sight in a 
quicksand of inertia, Dukakis 
would keep his party allies in- 
formed, his agenda limited, and 
his attention focused. 

That’s the style that has 
worked so well politically for 
Dukakis in Massachusetts. The 
policy results have sometimes 
been flawed, but the public im- 
pression has been consistently 
positive. And that, finally, is why 
the Bush charge just won't stick: 
it fails to take into account how 
voters decide on a candidate. 
What voters take away from a 
campaign, says Democratic poll- 
ster Peter Hart, is less a precise 
knowledge of where a candidate 
stands on a list of issues than an 
overall impression about the 
type of person he is. Absent 
overriding ideological cues — 
and this campaign has been no- 
thing if not absent such cues — 
that impression tends to be 
based on style and demeanor. 
“In Dukakis’s case, it is going to 
be very hard to drive off of his 
demeanor to make him into Mc- 
Govern or Carter,” Hart predicts. 
“The softness and feline side that 

le may have seen in either 
Carter or McGovern you are not 
going to see in Michael Dukakis. 
There is a toughness there, an 
assurance. You get a sense of a 
guy who knows what he wants 
and who does things.” 

That impression has served 
Dukakis well so far. George Bush 
has been hammering away at him 
since the week of the California 

, and Dukakis’s poll num- 
bers — and his substantial lead — 
have yet to . Until Bush 
abandons his intellectually insult- 
ing attempt to hoodwink the elec- 
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Mail to: Great Adventures 
P.O. Box 1F 
The Forks, ME 04985 


GREAT ADVEN 


Catch the Wave.... 


Great Adventures’ 


TURES 


Whitewater Express 


Yes! I want to catch the wave. Please send me your free color brochure: 


name: 


A rollercoaster of excitement for fun-seekers of all ages and abilities. Great Adventures 
whitewater rafts the big water rivers of Maine from May through September. No previous 
experience necessary. Share the big whitewater with family and friends and join us for the 
adventure of your lifetime. Phone 207-663-2251 or mail in the coupon below . 


address: 


city: 


zip: 


(207) 663-2251 
(207) 672-4449 (Evenings and Off-Season) 


Dead, and Penobscot Rivers. One day and overnight trips 


Whitewater Rafting Adventures on Maine’s Kennebec, 


offered with group and family rates available. 


— MIDWEEK SPECIAL — 


$65 per person, includes full day of rafting and steak/ 
fresh fish riverside cookout. Cabin rentals available. 


207-663-4441 


PO. Box 70, RR 201 
The Forks, ME 04985 
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Stay with us 


Discover our cozy lodge 
offering every modern con- 


' venience to make any 
season your favorite. 
Make your next vacation a 
memorable one by plan- 
ning to stay with us 

and we'll make you feel 
at home! 


Old Field Hous 


(603) 356-5478 


Enjoy the most unusual experience of 
your lifetime. Float along in the gentle 
air currents over the natural splendor 
of southem Maine where you can 
see Sebago Lake below, Casco Bay’s 
Calendar Islands in the east and snow- 
capped Mount Washington in the west. 


Balloon Sports 
145 Glenwood Avenue 
Portland, Maine 04103 


207-772-4401 


GORGES GRANT 
OGUNQUIT’S ULTIMATE RESORT HOTEL 


Beautifully appointed guest rooms and suites to pamper even 
the most discriminating tastes. Civilized amenities like walk-in 
dressing rooms with sit down vanities and wet bars make each 
room seem more like the presidential suite in a grand hotel than 


a vacation hideaway. 


The classic Georgian exterior design is accented by luxurious 
landscaping. An indoor exercise pool and large outdoor pool 
complement indoor and outdoor whirlpool baths. Shuffleboard, 
a putting green and a croquet lawn seem to revive an era when 


vacations lasted all season long. 


. Aurora, a truly superb restaurant, offers fine dining for break- 
fast, lunch and dinner in a bright, vivacious atmosphere. 
. For reservations and information, please call (207) 646-7003. 


Old King’s Highway, U.S. Route 1, PO Box 2240 
Ogunquit, ME 03907 


True luxury knows no season. 


NOBODY TREATS YOU 
LIKE 


is Only “TCBY.” treats you in so many delicious ways. 
pha , Smooth, creamy frozen yogurt cones, crepes, over 
a wide variety of toppings, or even 
© The treats are endless! 


“Teev, premium ice cream, it’s low in 

and 96% fat fee 
Bring in the valuable 

We 


NY TCBY PURCHASE me Countrys Best ogurt. 


19 Corner) 444 Franklin St. (Big D Plaza) 
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the U.S. Open Pro 
Championship Longwood! 


Second set 
of Prints 


When you have your 35mm 
or 110 colorprint film processed 
at any participating 
Underground Camera 
One Hour Photo 
with this coupon! 


May not be available in one hour. 
Not valid with other offers. Expires 6/24/88 


UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


PHOTO 


Replacement 
Roll Film 


or 110 colorprint film processed 
at any participating 
Underground Camera 
One Hour Photo 
with this coupon! 


May not be available in one hour. 
Not valid with other offers. Expires 6/24/88 


| | 


i 
! 
When you have your 35mm 


Pics 


No Extra Cost 
Your whole roll processed as big. 


as 5x7 prints for the same price 
as regular small prints 
with this coupon! 
not be available in one hour. Not valid with other 


offers. 35mm or 110 colorprint film only. Participating 
stores 
6/24/88 


UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


| ONE+ HOUR: PHOTO ! 


9.4.6 


*Boston 659 Boylston St Braintree So. Shore Plaza Hanover Hanover Mall Norwood 858 Providence Hwy “Waltham 058A Lékdington it “Salem, NH Rie. 26 Mall 

*Boston 34 Bromfield St Brockton Westgate Mall lannis Cape Cod Mall tie, Deremouth 317 Sease Aa” *S. Portland, ME Maine Mail ‘Albany, NY Crossgates Mal! 

Pru Center 94D Piaza Burlington 242 Middlesex Tpk Medtord Meadow Gien Mail Saugus Saugus Plaza *Nashua, NH Pheasant Ln. Mall Watertord, CT Crystal Mali 

Harvard Sq. 38 JFK St Burlington Burlington Mali Natick Rte. 9 at Oak St Somerville Assembly Sq *N. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mall For more intormation call 

“Cambridge 101 First St Danwers Endicott Sq *Natick Natick Mall Swansea Swansea Mall *Newington, NH Fox Run Mail (617) 543-9351 
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RECORDS -TAPES- COMPACT DISCS 
- BOSTON’S BEST RECORD STORE FOR OVER A DECADE. 


JIMMY CLIFF 
THE FIRE THIS TIME! 


“Hanging Fire’”’ is the long-awaited new 
album from world music superstar, Jimmy 
Cliff. A smouldering bonfire of reggae, African, 
pop and R&B—ignited by the passionate 


JIMMY CLIFF 


vocals of the one and only Jimmy Cliff! © 
See Jimmy Cliff live on tour. And listen to HANGING | FIRE 
“Hanging Fire’ On Columbia Records, Tight ye Fr Ant ye) | 
Reggae Down 


Cassettes and Compact Discs. ~ 


Jimmy Cliff burns on these other 
classic Cliff albums: 
PC 38099 “Special” 


PC 38986 “Power And The Glory” 
PC 40002 "Cliff Hanger” 


NOW ON SALE $5.99LP/TP $10.99CD 


See Jimmy Cliff live Saturday, July 2nd, 
Concerts on the Common, Boston. 
Tickets available at all Strawberries locations. 


LYLE LOVETT 
PONTIAC 


Featuring GIVE BACK MY HEART SHE S ~ 
NO LADY IF | HAD A BOAT WALK THROUGH 
THE BOTTOMLAND L A COUNTY 


NOW ON SALE $5.99 LP/TP $12.99CD 


See Lyle Lovett live at Nightstage, 
Monday, June 27th. 


Tickets available at all Strawberries locations. 


LIVE AND RECORD 


mete 


is uncommon: 
They’re a 
band that 
lives to play 
live. 

That’s the 
way Under- 
world made 
their debut 
album, Under- 
neath The 
Radar: in one 
take. 44 min- 
utes and 41 
seconds, to be 


exact. With- 


out the use of 


te Soe | 


A lot of peo- 
ple must like 
Underworld’s 
music that 
way. Because 
the s ng 
“Underneath 
The Radar” 
has gone 
aboveground APPEARING 


everywhere. THURSDAY, 


Underworld. JUNE 30 


Underneath Axis 
The Radar. 
toyon UNDERWORLD 
live, real soon. UNDERNEATH THE RADAR 
ON SIRE RECORDS, ab 
CASSETTES AND SIRE 


COMPACT DISCS" 


¢ 1988 SIRE RECORDS COMPANY 


NOW SALE 
LP/TP 


W.E.A. Sizzling Summer Savings Sale ~ $12.99CD 


happening now through June 25th. 


See Underworld live at Axis, 
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Popular Demand. 


Join the National 
Wildlife Federation, 
. 1412 16th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 
20036-2266. 


DIVINYLS 


* 


‘Sunday 240 50 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 


Scouting for Models 
Focus on 
Models & Talent 
© Professional Modeling 


© Fashion & Beauty 
Photography 


Scouting for Leading Fashion 
Agencies in NYC 


CALL 266-0010 3 
138 Newbury § St., Suite 3, Boston, MA 


NEW ENGLAND MODEL MANAGEMENT INC. 


WEEKLY WINNINGS 
Win concert tickets, T-shirts and your favorite artist's album. 


FAMILY 
FITNESS 


Infants through Seniors 


75’ pool, weight training, aerobics 
and low-impact aerobics, coed and 
for women only fitness packages 


¢ 35 classes per week 


Convenient to Orange (Back Bay) 
and Green Lines (Copley) 


Boston YWCA 


HEALTH PROMOTION SERVICES 
140 Clarendon Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


For information telephone 
536-7940 x199 


Just tune in every day to WILD for your weekly winnings. It’s 


as easy as dialing 931-1090! 


LISTEN UP 

Listen up to ‘‘A Little Tenderness” with the Captain Stephen 
Hill. ‘‘A Little Tenderness”’ is soft, slow, soothing sounds for a 
Sunday afternoon, 4-6 p.m. Tune in and hear: Whitney 
Houston, Freddie Jackson, Lionel Richie, and Stephanie Mills. 


THE HOT SPOTS 
WILD hosts the premiere of ‘‘Coming to America’’ starring 
Eddie Murphy, Monday, June 27 at Cinema 57. Tune in to win 


tix on your hot spot, WILD. 


GUEST DJ’S 

Join Elroy in the A.M. all this week, from 8-9 a.m. with his 
special guest DJs from 8-9 a.m.: Tuesday, June 28, Olympic 
athlete Bob Beamon. Wednesday, June 29, Donald Polk, 
President of the Urban League, and Friday, July 1, Doug Banks, 
Chicago DJ. 


THE TOP FIVE 

1. Joy 

2. I'm Real 

3. Turn Off the Lights 
4. No Pain No Gain 

5. Better Days 


PICK HIT OF THE WEEK 
Every Shade of Love 


Teddy Pendergrass 

James Brown 

World Class Wrecking Crew 
Betty Wright 

Dianne Reeves 


Jesse Johnson 


You can now be in 


The Ultimate 


| Polaroid Exposure 


ELSA DORFMAN AND BORIS BECKER PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOAN SEIDEL 


Photographed by renowned Polaroid portrait artist 
Elsa Dorfman 


Ms. Dorfman, whose works have been exhibited at the ICA, the 
MFA and the Fogg, has leased one of only 4 existing 20 x 24 
Polaroid cameras and has set up her studio at 955 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. Now, you and up to nine. others, including 
family, friends or even your pet can be photographed by Elsa in 
her studio, and leave with this remarkable piece of art in hand. No 
shot you see the print. 
TWO EXPOSURES - $350 
Call (617) 876-6416 for an appointment 

ADDITIONAL PRINTS AND SIZES AVAILABLE 
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Meese: another case missed 


Spurious 


Continued from page 3 

is just icing on the cake. The real 
crime is that Ronald Reagan and 
his playmates and their pals have 
pissed away a trillion dollars of 
our nation’s human resources and 
productive capacity on platinum- 
plated death machines instead of 
retooling to make America com- 
petitive. It’s not surprising some 
of the money stuck to some of the 
sticky fingers it passed through. 
The real crime is the rape and 
plunder of the American taxpayer 
and the suffering that this gov- 
ernment’s slash-and-burn ' eco- 
nomic and foreign policies have 
caused, at home and around the 
globe. 

In the meantime, we can watch 
and hope. Watch this scandal 
grow, and hope that the corrup- 
tion is so widespread that no 
major military contractor will be 
untainted. Decertifying the entire 
industry, and carting the players 
off to jail may be the only 
effective way to get a handle on 
defense spending. 

But if that happens, I hear you 
cry, where will we be able to buy 
the weapons we need to keep 
America free? I don’t know for 
sure, but I think countries 
Number 1 (Israel) and Number 6 
(South Africa) would be a. 
to make a deal. 


MARK MORELLI 


Edison 


Continued from page 2 

been hit with have in turn 
spelled delays for Barrett's cus- 
tomers. “It’s difficult for custom- 
ers to understand that we have 
been out 12 times in a six-week 
period,” he said. “That gets into 
the realm of fantasy.” 

Indeed, the intentional shut- 
downs of the system seem to be 
generating far more resentment 
than the unplanned blackout 
that hit the Fenway area a week 
ago. “I think it’s disgraceful, 
when these are planned outages, 
that they don’t even bother to 
notify people, even as a matter of 
courtesy,” said the Cask’s 


Busam. “That's a terrible way to 
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BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


ALTERNA TIVE «ORIGINAL KEGGAE NITE HOUSE | 
DANCE MU2ZIC LOCAL PANDS LIVE PANDS RAF, i 
Cocteau Gene Loves Jezebel TIVE 
| YOY Division SPUN OLDIES TOO! 
yo Tom Club Mer, 
M 0 l S Friday, 
DARTS 161 Brighton Avenue Dance Night 
POOL Allston, MA 02134 Saturday, 
2 & VIDEO (617) 783-2900 — Night 
JUKEBOX Grateful Dead Bands 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


‘HOT SUMMER NIGHTS» 


Sponsored by the 
3.U. Bookstore bees, the Boston Phoenix and WFNX 101.7FM 


Enter to win a HOT SUMMER NIGHT out at the B.U. Bookstore Mall. Each week 
for 11 weeks of summer we'll draw the lucky winner of a hot night out. The winner 
and guest will enjoy a great dinner and then go omte a concert or a harbor cruise, 
‘the theatre-or a Red Sox game’ iBleven weeks, be chances to win one of eleven 


HOT SUMMER NIGHTS! 


Complete this entry bien and take it to the “HOT SUMMER NIGHTS" contest 
entry box on Level 3 of the B.U. Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. 


city 


“NAME ___ 
ADDRESS _ 
STATE __ 
DAY PHONE EVENING PHONE 


ALTERNATE PHONE (if unreachable at above numbers) 


CONTEST RULES: 
+ Only original entry blank from Phoenix accepted. No copies or facsimiées. 
No purchase required.Entry blanks available at The Phoenix Classified Office, 
corner of Mass. Ave & Newbury Street. 
* Must be at least 18 years of age. Winners will be asked for indentification. 
+ Winners will be notified by telephone. If there is no reply from the winner within 48 hours of 
the drawing, the name will be put back and another name will be drawn. 
+ Employees of 660 Corporation, the Boston Phoenix and WFNX are not eligible. 


Listen To (OW For more DETAILS! 


New JAZZ GREATS 


On Sale From MCA 


On SALE 
5.99 LP/TP 
11.99 CD 


aT 
5.99 LP/TP 
11.99 CD 


ON SALE 
6.99 LP/TP 
12.99 CD 


ON SALE 
6.99 LP/TP 
12.99 CD 
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Politics 


Continued from page 2 

to provide cash assistance and 
counseling to families still living 
in homes but in danger of being 
evicted. McGovern’s plan makes 
$6 million of the appropriation 
for the program contingent upon 
higher-than-expected revenue 
growth in the first five months of 
the year. McGovern also included 
about $2.5 million from the $50 
million budget for a program that 
provides subsidized day-care 
programs to women on welfare 
who are’ participating in the 
state’s Education and Training 
Choices. program on a list of 
appropriations only to be re- 
leased if, by November, state tax 
and fee collections improve. In 
jeopardy, too, is money for AIDS 
hospices, counseling, and treat- 
ment. In a total appropriation of 
only about $13 million, $3.7 
million would be held in 
abeyance under McGovern’s 
plan. Finally, funds for new 
clients of Turning 22 programs — 
designed to continue education 
for developmentally disabled and 
mentally retarded people who 
will turn 22 this year, losing their 
access to local special-education 
programs — would only be re- 
leased under McGovern’s plan if 
the revenue picture improved. 

Most advocates actually be- 
lieve McGovern’s plan — even 
with these caveats — is about the 
best possible budget for fiscal 
year 1989 given the current con- 
fining politics of taxes and spend- 
ing. But there’s no reason simply 
to accept the idea that politics — 
and particularly this November's 
elections — will prevent legislat- 
ive leaders from thinking about 
tapping revenues that look un- 
tappable now. 

In the first place, the last few 
months have drastically altered 
what politicians define as 
possible. Already, both branches 
of the legislature have passed a 
new $40 million cigarette-tax bill 
and a bill to model the Massachu- 
setts income tax after provisions 
in the federal tax code, thereby 
raising another $75 million. And 
a measure to claim $24 million a 
year in uncollected soda- and 
beer-bottle deposits has a good 
chance of becoming law this year, 
though it may then face a court 
challenge. Says human-services 
lobbyist Judy Meredith: “If I'd 
had a thousand dollars, I 
wouldn't have bet any of those 
taxes would get through.” But, 
says Meredith, the sponsors of 
the new revenue measures have 
been able to reach out to program 
advocates — whose support, in 
the State House, is important — 


.to help 


Gallagher makes the case for taxes. 


representatives and senators to 
vote for the new revenues. 
“Reaching out to tax-and-spend 
liberals like myself,” says 
Meredith. “I think that’s been an 
important ingredient.” 

One reason the arguments for 
new revenues made by human- 
services advocates have been 
compelling to legislators is that 
no one has made a more per- 
suasive argument for broader 
budget cuts. The most com- 
prehensive approach came in the 
substitute budget offered by 
House Minority Leader Steven 
Pierce (R-Westfield). Pierce's 
budget, however, simply gave 
each line item an across-the- 
board increase for inflation — a 
formula that ignored priorities 
and disparities in funding. Other 
legislators have proposed 
eliminating relatively inexpen- 
sive legislative commissions or 
agencies like the Executive Office 
of Energy Resources — proposals 
that would have little effect on 
the budget’s bottom line. The 
largest savings that have been 
adopted. are the personnel 
measures limiting overtime and 
sick leave that House Ways and 
Means Chairman Richard Voke 
(D-Chelsea) incorporated in his 
budget, and which McGovern 
transcribed, for the most part, 
into hers. But the fact is there's 
very little obvious fat to cut; 
spending slowdowns this year all 
seem guaranteed to have direct 
consequences in important pro- 
grams. 

That's true largely because of 
the make-up of state spending. 
Although it’s possible to rail 


‘against Michael Dukakis for pre- 


siding over a budget that’s grown 
38 percent since 1980, much of 
the increase went into local aid 
for cities and towns strapped by 
Proposition 2%. Local aid is 
regarded almost universally as 
sacrosanct — especially by the 
most fervent tax cutters. And 
while local aid was rising steeply, 
direct-cash and medical-as- 
sistance programs — programs 
like welfare and Medicaid — 
were essentially given the same 
amount, after inflation, in 1988 as 
in 1980, according to the Massa- 

chusetts Taxpayers Foundation. 
If, in this atmosphere of rev- 
enue crisis, legislators look 
further for ways to raise tax 
money, they'll find several good 
choices. The first of these is the 
capital-gains deduction on the 
income tax, which allows filers to 
deduct half of their profits from 
selling capital assets — paying 
taxes only on the remaining half. 
(Since the tax rate on so-called 
earned income, like salaries, is 
exactly half the rate for so-called 
unearned ‘income, like capital 
gains, the 50 percent deduction 
Continued on page 28 
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The Phoenix will give you a 15 word 
personals ad absolutely free 


fortwo weeks. 


With The Boston Phoenix personals, you can get hundreds of 


_ responses from a single ad. Quality responses, because 


thousands of single people read The Phoenix personals each 
week — more singles than any other paper in town. Now you 
can meet the kind of people you want to know: smart young 
successful people like yourself. And to prove that the 
personals can introduce you to the kind of people you’ve 
been wanting to meet, we'll run your ad free for two weeks. 


To get your free personals ad, simply fill out the coupon 
below or call 267-1234. 


GUIDELINES 


Your fl rst 15 words free!* 


THE BOSTON 


nix 


gender preference, race, and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
contain a self-description, age range, 


lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 
explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves 


the right to edit or reject any advertisement. 


A Better Place to Meet Someone Classitod ade may be submited ior 


or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES next available issue as long as the promotion is in 
effect. The classified “ieee may be cancelled at 


PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 


TO ISSUE DATE 


ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS — 


12 letter limit 


$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 
(For optional headlines, 


PRINT CLEARLY 


additional words or services see box in lower right.) AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 


367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


PRICING PER WEEK 


(OPTIONAL) 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 


’ BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
THE AD WILL RUN 


FIRST 15 WORDS 
“(Free for first two weeks only 


This information is confidential. 


We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 


NAME 


' ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.25 ea. 


OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 
or $10.00 (See above for size 
differential) 


0 Check here if you will let us read your MAILBOX: $3.00 per ad, 
Phoenix Personal Ad on the radio. issue a 


PHONE 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue 


ADDRESS 


TOTAL: 


SIGNATURE REQUIRED 7 MULTIPLY BY 


CITY STATE zip 
ACCOUNT # 


WEEKS RUNNING: 
(Two week minimum) 


EXP. 


= AMOUNTENCLOSED: $ 
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Meet the Canon Cat. The smart new b 
machine. You'll learn it in minutes and love it forever. 


Introducing an entirely new concept in 
office computers: the Canon Cat. It’s a 

breed apart: so simple to use you just plug it 
in and start typing. Yet it will let you write | 
and edit faster than any word processor on 
the market. It allows you to do calculations 
right in the text, store information and 
communicate with other office machines. 

It will even dial telephone numbers 
automatically. 
-° productivity the day you begin to use it. 

‘ And The Cat is most affordable. 

They say curiosity killed the cat but sat- 
isfaction brought him back. If you’re the 
slightest bit curious, call 1-800-327-8268 
and we’re sure you'll be satisfied with 
all the things The Cat can do. Entirely 


A great leap forward. The Canon Cat fea- 
tures an advance no other computer offers: 
the Leap Key. To access a document, all you risk free 
do is hit the Leap Key, type in a few letters ; 
from the document you’ re seeking and 

you’ re there in an instant—quicker than a 

cat. There’s nothing else like it anywhere. 


to learn anyone can become an expert on it A 
in less than a day. So it increases office 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: 


Eastco 1-800-327-8268. 


reed of office 


ae 
ov 
« 


Save a Lot 
in New Hampshi 

on Fireworks that will exceed 

your e ations 

| OPEN 7 a Week 

9 a.m. — Midnight 


ek at 68 Lafayette Road on 
Route 1, in Seabrook, NH. 


Call Ahead: 


(603)474-8905 = « 


Kerouac Letter, 
Signed Gone With the Wind. . . 
Rare Baedeker's travel guides. . . 


Mitchell, ; Gone With the 
Wind. 1936. First edition. Newly re- 
bound in scarlet leather. Signed. Baedeker's 

$2000.00 Russland. 1901. $250.00 
Palestine & Syria1894 $50.00 
Canada. 1907. $25.00 


Hunt, Lynne Bogue; An Artist's 


Pleasant Art of Money Catching. 
1788. $350.00 


Gambado, R.; Academy of Grown © 
Horsement and Annals of Horse- 
manship. London 1812. 29 hand- 
colored plates. Full red leather. Game Bag. 1936. Derrydale Press. 
$750.00 499 of 1225. $200.00 
ens, Charles; Oliver Twist. Lon- 
don 1839. First edition. 3 vols. 3/4 00 
‘green leather. $650.00 ely 
Yeats, W.B.; Variourum Edition of 
Kerouac, Jack; Typed letter Poems. #418 of 1825 $200.00 
signed, with hand corrections. Re- : a = 
turn address—c/o Burroughs in Maller, Norman; Marilyn. 
1973. Ltd & Signed. $150.00 


Mexico $350.00 
(T.S. Eliot) Johnson, Samuel; Lon- Benson, Frank W.; Modern Mas- 
ters of Etching Series. 1925. 


don. Intro by Eliot. One of 150 
signed by Eliot. 1930. $350.00 $100.00 


BRATTLE BOOK SHOP 
PROPRIETOR KENNETH GLOSS 


9 West Street, Downtown Boston Monday - Saturday 9:00 - 5:30 
MasterCard/Visa and American Express. We ship books worldwide. 


FOR THE NORTH SHOR 
METRO WEST, 


THE MERRIMACK VALLEY, AND 
HAMPSHIRE. 


ROLLING STONES * JOE WALSH « THE POLICE 
STARSHIP * THE BEATLES DAVID BOWIE STYX 
VAN HALEN * GUESS WHO * JOHN FOGERTY 


. 
* * * k * 
e Have M- 
. 
. 
BC 
4 
4 
4 
= 
a; 
= 4 
4 
4 
a; 
= al. 
i: (617) 542-0210 1-800-447-9595 
. 
We buy and sell fine libraries 
_ 
93.) / 
j 
| | 
i Roll 
I 
CLAPTON * THE DOORS 
* SANTANA®* THE WHO EAGLES® 


Frequent Reader 
Bonus Pian 
makes cashing 
in aS easy aS 
cut & paste. 


THE BOSTON 


FREQUENT READER 


You can ok FREE admission to clubs, movies and theatres, free 
albums, clothing, dining and much more. Simply buy the Phoenix every 
week and clip out the numbered coupon box next to the logo on the 
cover. When you've collected four consecutively numbered Coupons 
(example: 1-2-3-4, or 3-4-5-6), choose the offer you want from the list 
below and present all four coupons to the store, theatre, club or 
restaurant by the expiration date shown on the last coupon. (You'll 
_ have four weeks to redeem your Coupons). Use the coupon form 
provided below to make collecting easy. 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE ~ ELLIS THE RIM MAN JOY OF MOVEMENT SERENDIPITY Ill 
Always new, always exciting, always 1001 items for your car, truck, or van The best work-out in town! Life is too short to eat boring food 
an experience. 1001 Commonwealth Ave., Boston FREE JOM T-SHIRT Faneuil Hall, Boston 
64 Brattle St., Cambridge FREE EVEREADY ENERGIZER Non-members only; Available at Kenmore, Copley, FREE FROZEN HOT CHOCOLATE 
BUY ONE TICKET, GET ONE FREE HALOGEN FLASHLIGHT WITH 2 Cambridge locations. 
Not valid on Sat evenings, based on BATTERIES LASERIUM / HAYDEN 
Is THE GARMENT DISTRICT PLANETARIUM Harvard Sq., Kenmore SQ. 
> A New experience in sight and sound 
for An alternative dept. store Museum of Science/ Hayden Planetarium FREE 
vk eee St. Boston 200 Broadway, Cambridge Boston , Valid only at Harvard and Kenmore locations. 
pts Dame Fel, and Set _FREE PAIR OF PASSES 
; Passes available by mail only,To receive passes Boston comedy; 
void concerts and private GROVER’'S : your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 969 Comm. Ave., Boston 
. North Shore's best BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, ar 
theatre setting. FREE ADMISSION Planetarium OR Laserium. Thur sdays 
Fs on Nt valid Fe - B HERTZ RENT-A-CAR Boston's best nightclub — 
0 recieve passes your 4 corseoutve You don't just rent a car, Landsdowne FREE ROLLS FILM 
PHOENIX, 128 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, MA Park Plaza, Boston » Sa.,; word concerts Or Quality film only. 
02215. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 200 FREE MILES & FREE UPGRADE At participating locations only. 
~ From Subcompact to Fullsize only; Park Plaza, Boston 
CATCH A RISING STAR Location Only, Not be used in corjuncton wih other NEW HAMPSHIRE BICYCLE TOURS vipEOSMITH 
Featuring the best comedy & music 7 The movie buffs movie store. 
nights a week. HOLLYWOOD VIDEO EXPRESS 1800-245 ’ sf All Locations 
30 JFK St., Cambridge Cambridge's most eclectic video store Pr pn OR 10% TOUR FREE COPY OF THE BOOK, 
FREE ADMISSION 1740 Mass. Ave., Cambridge DISCOUNT "RATING THE MOVIES” 
Valid Tues., Wed., Thu. only 2 FREE MOVIE RENTALS W/ FREE VIDEO ODYSSEY 
EDIBLE REX 557 Tremont St., Boston 
ere you step into style with comfort . 
Where the suburbs meet the beat ICA 1267 Centre St., Newton Center FREE BLANK KODAK VHS VIDEOTAPE 
FREE ADMISSION 955 Boylston St., Boston Based on availability. 


COUPON 


COUPON 


REMEMBER TO REDEEM 
YOUR COUPONS BY 
THE EXPIRATION DATE 
SHOWN ON THIS COUPON 


_ The expiration date of any set of four coupons Is based on the date of the last coupon 


Another reason why, by Friday, you need the Phoenix. 


OFFER 18 Pos comes Gin. PHOTOCOPIES WILL NOT BE ACCEPTER 


AIT VINUL* URW MAV 


NC 
cESTYLE: DOC AROUND®// 
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THREE SECTIO x 
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Carolyn Clay examines. ~ for the pier? 
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FREQUENT READER PARTICIPANT i 
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TOWER RECORDS VIDEO 
We're so sure you'll enjoy 
offering you a chance to 
eed any of these records 
- or tapes with ‘NO RISK’. 
invoived . Buy it. Listen to it. 
if you don’t like it, bring 
it back with your receipt 
with the full purchase 
price toward any other record 


CBS RECORDS 
these new releases from . 
within two weeks of 
or tape in the store! 
DEACON BLUE 


N O NO RISK DISC 
_ CBS Records, that we are 

purchase and we'll credit you 

PREFAB SPROUT 


FROM LANGLEY PARK 
TO MEMPHIS 


/Care And Giris 


including: 
Freedom Bound/Sue & Sonny 
When The End Comes 
Piease Take Her (She's Mine) 
Catching Moonbeems 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury. = 
in Back Bay 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 


ria 


~ LUNCH—DINNER—LATE 


CATERING LUAU'S OFFICE PARTIES 


WE DELIVER! rain 


i =6109 Brookline Ave., across from Fenway 


= at 68 Lafayette Road on 
Route 1, in Seabrook, NH 


Call Ahead: 


Great Northeast Productions 


proudly present 


Fri., July 8th 
7:30 p.m. 
Berklee Performance Center 
Jazz Artist of the Year “Triumphant!” 
— Rolling Stone _ — Jon Pareles, 
N.Y. Times 


“His music was among the most 
exhilarating I’ve ever experienced.” 
— Don McLeese, 
Chicago Sun Times 


Musician of the Year 
— downbeat 


THE BIG 
EVENT! 

New Sound 

Presents a 

Day Long 
Gospel 
Concert 
featuring an 
Acoustic 
Performance 
Winner 


> 
*? 


JUNE 25, noon - 8pm, 
at the P.A. Country 
Club in Gardner MA. 


Tickets: $20 advance / $22 at the Door |@®) 


Ticket are on sale at: Ticketron, Out of Town, Strawberries, Music 
Forum, Open Door, Gracia, Dick's Quick Tix, Phone Charge and Group 
& Children discounts onc Sound (617) so 


: 
* * * * 
North of the Border| 
| A Division of Midwest Fireworks 
: The Largest Selection 
AMERICA! 
We Have M-100s __ 
LP OR CASSETTEX . a 
= a SER Drive a Little * Save a Lot 
30th a a your ations 
New Hampshire OPEN 7 eek 
his OPEN TIL MIDNIGHT NORTH OF THE. Midnich 
BORDER | 9 Midnight 
| 
| 603)474-8905 = 
THE NEW ROCK ON THE BLOCK 4 
Mei 
Ornette Coleman & Prime Time__ 
First Call, John 
- 
bag 


“Mixing is no picnic. Especially when you're in the siti alles #) signal processor in the business. 
seat. the pressure. The That'll only surprise you if you've. 
love the sound so much they can't 
resist buying several more. | 
Whore Sffects. the Alesis MIDIVERB pure 


ee Whether it’s the perfect room 
simulation for the hi-hat, or the bi ine chorus ede 


“processing “front 
With 16 bit linear PCM, 15K bandwidth, and te 


22 LASALLE RD., W. HARTFORD CT. 06107 
(203) 236-5401 
1116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON MA. 02215 
(617) 536-0066 


BOYLSTON BOSTON (PRO AUL 0) 


Professional Audio & Musical Instruments (617) 536-2030 : 


© 
= 
effects - Mredefines the 
at an astonishing $269, it's no wonder pro Sater today’s mix, you deserve 
Ask our Alesis dealer to break 
ns pena sixpack of MIDIVERB II's. Your 
> 
‘ bined je 
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Worcester July 1 
New Haven July 7 
Phantom of the Opera 
New York July 4 - Aug 1 
Iron Maiden 

New Haven July 15 
(413)737-5152 David Lee Roth 

New Haven July 15 

Springfield July 16 

Chicago 
Hartford July 23 
George Michael 
Hartford Aug 11 


porting Events 


| Squeeze 
Belinda Carlisle 


Lake Compounds 
Amusement Park 


July 18 
July 26 


F | bringing the world closer to home. 


HOME TO AN 
AFS EXCHANGE 
STUDENT WILL 
CHANGE YOUR 
WORLD 


Host an AFS exchange student from 
one of 74 countries around the 
world. In communities across 
America, families like yours are 
discovering the excitement of 
sharing their lives with an 
international student from abroad. 
When you open your home to an 
AFS student, your family will enjoy 
a year of friendship and learning 
that will last a lifetime. 


Join the worldwide network of AFS 
host families. For forty years, AFS 
Intercultural Programs has been 


Call AFS today and ask about host 
family opportunities. 


AFS HOSTING PROGRAMS 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
(413) 567-5885 
IN MASS. 1-800-USA-4AFS 


Ge 8 
MetroParks 
Performing Arts Series 
At The Hatch Shell 


e 8 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


sponsored by- 


September 4 Ribs 


Join us during the following Sunday 
afternoons from 12:00-2:00 pm for 


JAZZ BRUNCH 


June 26 + Henrietta Robinson Quartet 


July 10 * Herbie King Quartet 
July 17 » Either/ Orchestra 
July 24 « Kristine Key and Friends 


July 31 « Makoto Takenaka Quartet 


August 7 «Ben Sher Quintet 
August 14 « Orville Kiser Quartet 
August 21 *A/ Vega and Friends 
August 28 + Kay Roberts Quintet 


also... Monday- International Dance and Music 
Tuesday- Country Music 
Wednesday-Oldies 
Thursday-Swing 

Friday-Free Friday Flicks 

Saturday-Classical 


Ww 


+ All concerts are free of charge and open to the public. All concerts are subject to change, times vary. Please see your local paper 
+ Alcoholic beverages are not permitted. 
+ Parking regulations strictly enforced please use public transportation. ( MBTA's green line to Ariington or red line to Charles St.) 


+ No reserved seating Seating on the grass, or blanket is welcome. 
+ The Performing Arts Series af the Hatch Shell is produced by the MetroP arks Division of the Mertrapolitan District Commision. 


+ For a free copy of the MetroParks Hatch Shell schedule send a business size self addressed stamped envelope to the 
MDC's Public information Office, 20 Somerset St., Boston MA 02108 or call 727-5215. 


Massachusetts 
Audubon Society 
has a place 

for you... 


discover it! 


This season—promise yourself 
that you will rediscover your 
natural surroundings...... 


¢ 17 nature sanctuaries 
statewide... 

* Walking trails... 

* Staff teacher naturalists... 

* Topical programs day and 
night for all ages... 

* Special events, tours, , 
classes, camps... 


(617) 259-9500 for details 


openina our || POLItICS 


Continued from page 22 
effectively means that taxpayers 
pay the earned-income rate on all 
capital gains.) The most startling 
aspects of the capital-gains ex- 
emption are that it could cost the 
state about $480 million in the 
coming fiscal year, and that it 
disproportionately benefits the 
well-to-do: according to the Ex- 
ecutive Office of Administration 
and Finance (A&F), 78 percent of 
capital-gains deductions are 
claimed by people making more 
than $50,000 per year. 

The federal tax deduction for 
capital gains was eliminated in 
the 1986 reform bill. But in 
Massachusetts, says former state 
representative Tom Gallagher, 
now the director of the New 
England Equity Institute, legis- 
lators have been loathe to raise 
the issue of the capital-gains 
deduction because of a fear that it 
would call attention to the dif- 
ferent tax rates for “earned” and 


. “unearned” income — and 


possibly spawn a movement to 
bring the unearned-income tax 
rate down to the lower earned- 
income level. ; 

Another source of potential tax 
revenues could be the burgeon- 
ing service sector of the Massa- 
chusetts economy. Under current 


’ tax law, services are still exempt 


from the sales tax — in part 
because of differing inter- 
pretations of sections of the state 
constitution that deal with the 
government's taxing powers. But 
pointing to the $1 billion that 
AGF believes the state could lose 
this year because of the services 
exemption — effectively a 
billion-dollar subsidy for the 
service sector — Gallagher 
argues that both the economics 
and the legalities of a tax on some 
services should be studied. 

Beyond those, there could be 
other significant sources for tax 
revenue that would help to. 
balance ‘the, budget in future 
years. Jim Braude, the executive 
director of the Tax Equity Al- 
liance of Massachusetts (TEAM), 
suspects many of them could be 
found in corporate profits; TEAM 
supports a bill, sponsored by 
Senate taxation chairman John 
Olver (D-Amherst) and House 
Majority Leader Charlie Flaherty 
(D-Cambridge), requiring corpor- 
ations to make public filings 
showing the amount they paid in 
state taxes. This te-tax- 
reporting bill could provide infor- 
mation for a more substantive 
debate on the politically charged 
notion of a unitary tax on corpor- 
ations with out-of-state ties. A 
unitary corporate tax requires 
corporations to pay taxes on 
profits from all the subsidiaries 
and parent companies with 
which it is closely connected. 
Under current tax law and a 
landmark decision of the ap- 
pellate tax board, a tion is 
allowed to keep such out-of-state 
entities off the tax rolls in Massa- 
chusetts — which, according to 
critics, opens the door for corpor- 
ations to hide Massachusetts 
profits under out-of-state um- 
brellas. A unitary law, some 
sources say, could reap tens of 
millions of dollars for the state 
each year. 

Although it’s true that such 
measures, if they’re considered 
this year, will be taken up largely 
because of the revenue crunch 
the state’s now facing, there 
would be good reasons for facing 
them anyway. All three examples 
provide special breaks for limited 
numbers of people or companies; 
examining any of them would 
give the legislature an opportuni- 
ty to get more serious about tax 
policy. After all, targeting 
beleaguered smokers for a new 
tax didn’t take much political 
effort. If legislators begin looking 
for new sources of revenue, it will 
make sense to do so with an eye 
toward lightening the burden of 
taxes on the poor, not toward 


expedience. 


= Debbie Gibson 
Great | 
|jJamesTaylor July 18 & 19 
: -||Crosby, Stills & Nash Aug 1&2 
INXS Aug 9 & 1) 
George Michael 19 & 
Aerosmith { Aug 24, 25 & 21 | 
Lynyrd Skynyrd = Aug 28 & 2G 
Neil Young. Aus 31 
| ne Huey Lewis Sept 
Sting Aug 21 
___|Bob Dylan Sep 4 
Boston Common | 
Belinda Carlisle July 
Grateful Dead _ Mets - Yankees - Sox _ 
= 
: 
~~ 
1 ~ j | 
- 
; 
Pheenix 
| 
THE NEW ROCK OF THE BLOCK ee yee 
oN 


-~ 


"I have absolutely no practical reason 
for returning to school in my mid-thirties. 
My husband thinks it's an indul ence, 
but I compare it to taking care of myself 
by exercising and using the most expensive hair 
coloring: why not take care of my mind 
with the best education? 
At Metropolitan College, I've found the best. 
The selection of liberal arts courses 
covers traditional and slightly off-beat topics, 
and I've had a number of extraordinary 
instructors. Everyone at the College respects — 
the needs of students who work full-time.. 
Classes and registration hours 
are scheduled at convenient times. 
Since most classes meet just once a week, 
it's possible to keep up with schoolwork 
along with other responsibilities. 
-| When I'm in my mid-seventies, 

I may have gray hair | 
and be doing fewer push-ups. 
I hope I'll still be keeping my mind in shape 
by taking classes at MET. 


Wendy Almeida 
Full-time employee 
Part-time MET student 


Metropolitan College 


Call 353-6000 today! 


Boston University is an equal opportunity, affirmative action institution. 
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— DEAL 


STATE 


AS OF 06/22/88 
3bdrm CAMBRIDGE, 2¥2 rms in OLLOWING 
BACKBAY, ‘bdrm in Sbarm THE F BERS 
South End GM sks GM for pkng, Patty, BOX NUM 
SOMERVILLE, 2. pleasant apt for Aug 1. Must be yon $600. ing $966. 492-1426 HAVE MAIL 1499 
$250/m. NET, sunny. Cai young folks, sk Srd for lovely 77°59" neat Frmmts Bay, avi CAMBRIDGE, 6 3312 3345 3373 
. Ne T, . Call apt in ugly neigh. Hrdwd firs, after Spm WATERTOWN Nd 2 peck. y, . Pool in 2BR duplex. 
late evenings 427 waeh, Sunny, $280, MIF ban apt, 8310 oF $280 mo. 7/7 8/2", penthae apt, Call Terese 476788 3399 3400 3402 
ATED cation, good size RTOWN, near Sq, 2BR duplex. A/C, dw, 5 
cy SOMERVILLE, SF, 1M seek Call Chris, in’ 4bdrm BACK BAY, ibdrm in nice 3411 3412 341 
Want fun, reap M for ig beauthse, $290. avail July 1st Call Terese 3417 3418 5005 
language, how to draw, how fun, . $300+ 926-8809. $350. Ca CAMBRIDGE, Lrg any 
to write 1 . = SOUTH END, priv TOWN, roommate woh, a/c, w/d, 5036 
the end more mothe. ex- SOMERVILLE, 9M ok mo Gat back Bey. roome + B72. util. 
BRIGHTON, Warm and in avell 6/15. $445. (neg). Ann, day wanted wip 
dependent woman seeks 727-8330. BAY, Furn. sublet. M/Figay/ T. $200/m 5053 5054 5056 
730-3700, SOMERVILLE, avallnow,2F STONEHAM, ara, con in bus, gd Beacon St., at'647-0647. 5058 5059 5062 
APART. ohare Sharm oot. near 03.128, 10min to. Hil, tbr big enuf 
CALL 267-1294 On, $3004, 628-6746. Rt 1, Ht H20, AC inc. Lv $000" Incl. for 2 rw bus. Pwo, post, af 5063 5064 5065 
M emit, SOMERVILLE) Camb M to name 260-4081 5068 5071 5075 
house w 1M. Clean, drugs, no sex calis. kming BEACON DORCHESTER) SAVIN 5077 5078 5079 
pig. no $400mo ht inc, pal from aval HILL, Large 5081 5082 
332 721-1578. mesg 5080 
SOMERVILLE, wa (neg). Now-0/18. 
to shr 2bdrm apt in 3 tmlyw/ sun, frpl, ail June1to WINCHESTER, sober F BEACON HILL, sunny 2br, 7426, mess. 5064 5087 5083 
in Vict hee wir 118 Arai hare com prot 5094 5096 5099 
7/1, 827-4184, Duter 5763 +utl, avi imm. 729-2126. hie. Boollage "born 5104 5105 
NEWTONVILLE 9 F seek 4th Davis WINTHROP, M/F for quiet, furn, 6rm, studio in ; 5103 
Pkg Square nice 2 THE DEADLINE FOR Be neat, esp. 2bdrm apt, 9 5108 5110 5111 
ARANTEED ADS ce, & bon. rig av. $220 Pond Price neg 511251145116 
332-8397. SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq IF. 846-343 5119 5120 5121 
nr T & mass Pike. Sk 1 5122 5123 5127 
prot rmmte. $280.969-1 fo Gate. $276+, 625-9013. 5128 5135 5136 
NEWTONVILLE, Davis Sq 
SOMERVILLE, Dave, | e 5138 5139 
969-2002, Iv meag. 5143 5146 5147 
40-260/m * 
NORTH END, M/F (prof or = $2 5151 
stdnt) to shr ig sunny, any. 253-3463 (9-5) Steve. ~ 5149 pas bbe 
2bdrm AVILLE, Davis 
more pote 770-507 We serve eve ry 61645165 5167 
mod apt Book SOMERVILLE F307 5168 51705171 
sauna, tennis, oa 2bdrm apt, 5173 51745175 
oramic_ marine view, com. 628.7397 ston Schrod 5180 
oramic marina. view, more 7 Fresh Bos O 5178 5179 
Sable: $800 neg. 766-008" Bluefish Dijonnaise | 
seme snare. apt on bus Smake/pets. $350+ u. Aug Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumbs ..... 5184 5185 5186 
line. ILLE Fem 
SOMERVILLE Female Seafoo 5187 5190 5192 
mod quiet, empathetic, . Scallops Prove 5193 5194 5195 
plano aval. $400/mo, ive mess. Grille Snapper 5196 5197 5198 
SOMERVILLE. F veg/kosher Blackened Red Snappe 5199 5201 5203 
READING, 128,93, Bus & 30+ cin. neat, Caiun Shrimp 
train. GWM, 28 sks similarto $325+ utils 628- 
share Srm apt in complex w/ aves & Sun anes 
Served with Limitless Salad Bar 5208 5210521 
944-4164, lv msg sublet. lease. Bread 
Homemade 
fiendly w/ Mss. hw. Karen, Fresh Vegetable & Warm 5212 5215 5225 
Opt ox Sept ove. 5226 5227 5228 
1408. 3rd 
REVERE, M, 28,sksMtoshr tor abdrm apt. MIF 23 
huge, 6rm oceanview apt. Nr ang un. Hdwd firs thru out, 5231 5233 
T, pkg avi, excptul val. $590 628-1029 aft 4pm 5229 
call 260-8090 "or M35 |. 5235 5236 5239 
SOMERVILLE, 
969-9285. = to & 
cerpet. security, wrk $3124 bay's 5240 5242 5243 
aundry, Av now. ears Back Bay’s Neighborhood 5244 5245 5246 
borm apt Tufts, Davie Sq 94 Massechusetis Ave. (at Newbury St,) 536-0164 
ROSINDALE, rmmt ERVILLE, nd friendly 
mats, 3375, Jem 329-1600." Teele Sq on No Camb & Art 8189 8191 8192 
mate, : 20s, sense of N, non-smking, by owner. € 
OSLINDALE, 2F skg 1F for Brdwy. Upper “0s, OO, /F, 30+ to sh For 95 8196 8198 
& prch apt, $220/ ic, pool, pkg, w/d. $500+ 8201 8203 8204 
522-8413, days 434-71 SOMERVILLE Nr Porter Avi 7/1, mag ified hone, Gall Karen, 
ROSLINDALE. prot F to 4 br apt, fre, TE WANTED WOBURN, prot F seek same classi 8210 
neat communttive dr, estabii 8207 8208 
to sty spec hes 0000160 works with literally hundreds room, apt. $400+ 93. pons, 8218 8220 8223 
wor $292. Avail SOMERVILLE, Nr Tufts, M , all screened to your 933-0166 mesg line 
469-9624, ask for 30 sk 25+ non-smk/pet exact requirements. We = 
message. 1763060. have 3 conversent me bat JAMAICA PLAIN, great 8226 8229 8230 
ROSLINDALE 2 WM to 35, to tv. $250+. pag, your Square. WO Ss aptin hee, 2 prof ek Wr 8231 8232 8233 
seer 3 Soom, wasting smoke, pets. $240 or $270+ rates, gd 
for fairty 2F sk1 926-8569, eves/wkds. fun, clean! 
Orange Line/ For- duplex.Nr_ transp. cohol. Be fun, 15/88. 8238 8240 
Hits bus, $180 $220. 625-5596, CONSIDERING A $281 8245 8248 
sec. Avail 6/1. SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq ATE SERVICE? ROOMS p ease 
inc vile. SOMERVILLE, to fly-by /short term, 
vail 7/1 305-5872. sks gM woe. rm, 8268 8272 8273 
: M MASS $978. 025-2858 "SOM. LINE, Gay 8275 8277 8279 
imm, Mike Stary hse. Hdwd a us! Info: refs. & in 3 bdrm apt, nr MIT oF 284 8287 8292 
or ~ +mo. d, nr T.$292 Mo + uti 
non-smoker share w Most be 1 23 4/68-8/88.Call 8295 8296 8297 
ne Arts department LLE Rmmt for 3 same & cat, 2BR, oT. Sloan, reep, F. $275/m +ut, pe 8301 8304 8305 
Fto SOMERVI 33+ utils. Porch, yard, pkng, Laura. SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. 
SOM/CAMB line, one Som Om, 15 min 7/1. 929-4759 = : ON, So End, 7/1 to to Harv). July & Aug. 8313 8315 
to N/S.catin 9/1, 2bed dpi, all arhers inc! turn 2 bdrm apt, a/c. 8310 8321 
SOMERVI , VILLE, rmmt wanted RENTALS 1160+. sec & utils. 8322 8323 8327 
Sq fo share rg Sbdrm apt. BRIGHAM CIRCLE- avail 
LE, 1F she pet Sept. Rent ca d 8336 
Dorm apt, mod kit pag, ATERTOWN, 37yo F ae er. 8340 8343 8348 
po - mkrs. 629-2742 or F to shr beaut avail cons. 536-7587 BRIGHTON, nr 8351 8352 
SOMERVILLE: 1F/1M/1 cat sm kre. neg, 924-1801. indy retee on Looking to rent, 8350 
om. SOMERVILLE, Winter Hil, WINTER d/w big with, 254-1689 buy, or sell? Look 8353 8355 8358 
628-7082 STORAGE. BRIGHTON ("Oak Sqn | to The Boston 8360 8361 8364 
nix 
pkg nr bus stores inch bus. No smkrs/pets. for winter. 2 7/1, for 8366 8369 8374 
call F for spac sunny 2 SUBLETS ‘BROOKLINE, 771-9/1, Cool 8384 
776-8222, W mag. {wo roome avaliable In quiet barm dd, Indry in 8381 8382 
3barm w, 1 mi from w-565-2371, ext44, 8390 
Sin to Porter Sta, $442 inc gyerything. For July. ston, BROOKLINE, 19 studio 8389 
ht & water haa Sh, ot 2F 9k 1F 20+ for bdrm apt. 63 or 2br in house, 1 block 4 . Avail St laundry and 8399 
SOMERVILLE. old prot avail7/1. Call 776-7044. to beaut, 2 borm mag. students preferred The Guaranteed 8401 8403 8405 
F sks 2F rmmts a END, ibr in Str wie ot tt BROOKLINE, sublet WEST ROX 3 BR 1 BA Phone in 
pret tne, Pets and Aug Tbdrm in 3bdrm spt, June-Dec. M/F Classited 8406 8408 8417 
776-7224. SOUTH END, 2 rms avi in ALL GUARANTEED 84318433 
Ca from BCH. Ist, last & Harv. Sq. Sk_ indep. over 4bdrm, 267-1234 
Wilson H; 625-1877 aft 5. WATERTOWN Lovely apt w/ TUESDAY AT w/buey outside on lake, rt 16; CALL 8438. 
SOMERVILLE, 2F w/clean & END GM sks GM for 12:00! $400/mo.+ ht. Poss. perm. eves 
Sbddarm hee sk 3 more apt or Aap Must . util Ly. mes. 868-8034. 
Fer avai 27-40, neat and reap. 5618 no 
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home! have a 
envelope: Rose- course 

Productions, Dept. Q, 

, Alabama f 


Homeworkers needed!: 
ton, Alabama 35045. 


MONEY worries! 


ENT 


in 
front line customer service 77-114 
service background in copy- Winchester . Quincy call 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION ... 
before 
formal [ire oF what they 
and coming “how-to” 


manual. Completely your ad will cause the ad to run 
tonger with fewer results 


Sun. | p.m: - II p.m., Tues. 
Hourly rate $7.70 


Mon. 5 p.m. - || p.m., Thurs. 5 p.m. - 1! 
Hourly rate $7.70 — 24 hr./wk. position 
We provide quality working conditions, health insurance, 
tuition reimbursement, dental and other benefits. Call 
Personnel at: 861-0894 or send resumes to: 
Community Human Services 
186 Bedford Street 
‘Lexington, MA02173 


Affirmative Action/EOE 


HUMAN SERVICES 


Lexington residence for troubled adolescent 
staff for all shifts. Duties include: assisting girl 
ty living, recreational programm 
Requires degree or experience in 


The following shifts have openings: 
Residential Staff — Overnight 


Sun. - Thurs.: 9 p.m. - 9 a.m. 
Hourly rate — $4.40/$6. 


Residential Counselors — Part time 


girls is recruiting 
s with communi- 
nd direct care work. 
man Services. 


— 60 hr./wk. position 


5 p.m. - 9 p.m., Fri. 3 


p.m. - | a.m. 
— 24 hr./wk. position 


p-m., Sat. | p.m. - | a.m. 


Wondering what to 
this summer? 


COME 
VOLUNTEER 


THE 
SOMERVILLE 
HOMELESS 
COALITION 
Cooks Painters 


Counselors 


We Need YOU! 


Please come join us. 
For more information contact 
Beth, Coordinator of Volunteers 


623-6111 


ested in growing within 
companies hire the 
best ple 
Ask for Sales Director 
place your ad in the Phoenix Em: t ' 
Opportunities section. We reach the type of The Around Town 
people you most want to hire: well- Network 


MASTERCARD, VISA, AND AMEX ACCEPTED 


227-0202. 
ANCE sion for avg $10-$20/nr 
bonuses ACTIVISTS 
JOB OPENINGS = tain. Lise vmseg Work for nuclear @rms con- 
MARKETING SALES LOOKING FOR AN staft to nuclear 
POSITIONS APARTMENT, HOUSE disarmament, 
REAL ESTATE and benefits. 
t op minimum of years me- THE 954-2189. ECE 
portunity for jor market experience in QUICK, EFFECTIVE F 
Know. _ WAY TOPIND WHAT mode 
spe of YOURE LOOKING FOR! faces. M/F. 
pus. 2 A No exp. nec. 363-001 
Full time Mini- , with @ minimum 
research seeks upbeat contemporery 
ment Recpond in to stor Re. store. 
confidence in writing only to: 6:30-9:30 neccessary. Contact 
Manager $8/nour. Call John 428-2640 6441. 
ders. Coortanate box ofice  Portuity Employer M/F 
and front of house activities AUSTRALIA e32-6601. 
Groat ter susdents 96-7 per RIVAL IN THE U.S. 
highly organized,  PLANTSCAPING Sou St Seaport, managers and desiers 
Foligire/Boston seeking re- The Mail at Short Hills, up to 25% 
dynamic tnaivi ai for liable and 5 = 
and to care for tropical 
plants in the city and We ere Austalis's handing or service cherge 
For all of the above posi- suburbs. We offer 2 com- manufacturer and retailor Over hems of 
tions, sense of adventure  P8titive salary. benefits high quality contemporary decor and 
and humor required. Send tii, fashion for men & women. ee. Fomer 
Dance Umbrella, 380 Opportunities for ad- fashion and sales and check our great pro- 
vancement. Car a plus. Full seek a challenge Call tor tree catalog, 
St. Cambridge, parttime. 8:30-4:30 pm. plore these career 500-227-1510 
of All kinds of Jobs; Sec. WP, Protee 
wire bending. dosing with Rec, Entry, Accts, 2 
nett package Camb to oversee af office 
eppointatent, today. Cambridge. 492-0012 sys and full charge book- 
641-0700, or 709-3314 or Boston, exp. efter 
environment and salary 
may to handle al come. desirable. Cali 
please call Mon/Tuss. 0000 Ext. R-1953 
a. send resume to: Patti at for current Federal tist. 
agency w/ of most controlied way to mest pH on 
success. & exc people. The > 025-01 
benefits. We provide effect proaches to developing COUNTRY ROAD GREENPEACE 
treatment & resd serve for — ae WORK FOR FEACE 
Parker 445-0696, 267-8676. he STUDENTS 
Vinten Corp, 28 Travis St. high-tech” "80's" metwod NJ. 07401 work oe 
liston, MA, 02134. meeting Boston's best 
RECEPTIONIST/ hiring Tor i's pubic 
+ FISHCUTTER nec.) ot 576-2821, 
One Year's office 
CLASS work 
wages & such as prom momen & required. The Around 
Town Network, a 
935-1236 has an opening for a 
Woburn, MA 01888 receive guests, type, 
EQUAL and perform some cler- 
ical duties. Excellent 


Olapmingcale's 


Inventory 
Takers 


Bloomingdale's needs you on 
Wednesday, June 29, starting at 5:30 p.m. 
to help us take inventory. $4 per hour. 
Please call for further information. 


965-1400 ext. 3220 
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BUSINE INSTRUCTORS iii tm seeks energedc |The terms Male andj COPY CENTER & DISHWASHER 
OPPS WANTED person for installing scot |Femaie are used for The Front Page Restaurant 
. Wil train, must Bunker Hi. Mall in 
of Adult Ed. if you the convenience of the Chartestown between 3 & 5 
at course idea send reader. Sex dis- Mon.-Fri. No ghone calls 
sta description and re- puter reakthrough, crimination is illegal please 
ton ADVERTIGING SALES cupational qualifi- pat good 
END 701608 Must have degree and TOM S Beacon Hil. Contact 
now wages, oup. Start immediately Seeks energete, manager 227-8080. 
MAKE YOUR scout executive. Minkimum AANAGER NEEDED Sornmen wath DARKROOM PERSON 
Enclose envelope! CLASSIFIED wih major 4 summer Cal Personnel WANTED young energetic F have experience. Rud 
PROF FOR YOU! heve knowiedge in the field jicense and 
Our firm has @ position for muncavon 
one top notch advertising 
. Excelient salary Non-profit relief or- 
penses. if you want to join = staff. 16 to 36 
one of the fastest growing week. ll 
firms in the advertising in- clude food pick 
dustry, send a letter detailing liveries, network- 
giscussion about your Gay- experience, accomplish- ing, administation 
or company name Phoenix along with a resume to For Free 492-1160. AA/EOE 
necessary. Evening 116, 26th So Main SR 
277-1310. 267- 1 234 confidence. after 4pm. ! 
v 
shift: 
- > 
} 
= traines. Call 287-2504 
entry level position for 
We help good [~~ ty 
tions open for customer 
appointment at 350-0002 - a 
swim i ORS 
needed. Weekends. Ex- 
benefits. Boston YWCA in an 
Copley Sq 536-7940 ex) 133 ates 
Beit, Upwaluly LINE COOKS 
4 70 Coolidge Hil! Rd. immediate openings. Appty 
Watertown, MA in person dally between 
tiem at The 
02172 Ratskelie 528 Comm Ave. 
Fundraisers Fumiture Movers 
Friends Who Supplement-Staffing | ~- 
“LET US 
HELP YOU” 
GARY'S 
PIPEDREAM 
plumbing & 
hea 
653-4287 
Gas fitting — 
Dra — 
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SALES 


Crate & Barrel feels stron " 
about people and stron 
about the service we o 

our customers. We png 
curren oe § interviewing for full 
part-time sales 
astoniies to sell our unique 
collection of home 
furnishings. Career growth 
based on your own initiative. 
Good salary and benefits. 
Individuals who want to 
make a difference and who 
find satisfaction in helping 
others should apply in 


ACCOUNT 


EXECUTIVE 


We're looking for an 

- aggressive, self-motivat- 
ed radio account exec 
with a proven track 
record to join our sales 
team and generate new 
dollars. Established 
account list available in 
an expanding territory. A 
minimum of 1 years radio 


PUT OUR 
MONEY 
WHERE 

YOUR MOUTH 
IS 
Earn $7-$12 per hour 
plus bonus. 
Work part time 
evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION 


is looking for people to call our members 
for outreach and fund raising. Our 


person. sales experience issues include a safe environment, child 
required. Please send care and lowering auto insurance rates. 
Crate&Barre!l resume to: You provide the enthusiasm, we provide 
the training. 
v Friendly office, health benefits, 
CTI-CRYOGENICS WENXCEM 101.7 intemshipe, and advancement 
HELIX TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION ne ur — 126 Brookline Ave Mass Citzen Action 
Boston, MA 02215 Central Sq. 
347-5998 742-6025 Cambridge 
864-2277 
TELE-OPERATORS PERIODICALS 
ASSISTANT 


MONEY 


You can participate in 
paid studies to 
investigate the 
metabolism of 
commonly prescribed 
medication 


Call 956-0194 


Needed for our local 
conversation line 
company. Great 
voice and personality 
a must. Immediate 
openings on all shifts 
for positive 
dependable 
individuals who love 
to talk. | 


Call for 
interview 


COURIER 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
NEW ENGLAND LARGEST 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IS 
LOOKING FOR AN EXPERI- 
ENCED AND SAFE DRIVER 
WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
BOSTON AND SUR- 
ROUNDING AREA TO 
OPERATE COMPANY 
VEHICLE. CONTACT 
SUSAN KELLEY AT 536- 

= OR SEND RESUME 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
126 Brookline Ave 


Emerson College has an excellent entry-level 
opportunity for an individual interested in a 
library career. Duties: receives and pro- 
cesses periodicals, uses computer terminal 

for interlibrary loan, other duties as assigned. 
Qualifications: At jeast six months’ previous 
experience in a library. Bachelor's 

_ highly desirable. 


NIGHT MEDIA 
MANAGER (PT) 


Monitor smooth operation of reserve and cir- | 
culation desks; provide referral service to 
library patrons; supervise work study 
students. Qualifications: Minimum of 6 
months’ experience in a library. Knowledge 
of circulation and reserve systems highly 
desirable. 

We offer an excellent benefits package in- 
cluding 15 vacation days annually, paid 
medical and dental insurance and one free 
course per semester. To apply, please call 
Susan Rowell, Personnel Representative, 
578-8580. 

We are an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Ac- 
‘ couraged to apply. 


Ask for Jill for details. 
Must be at least 18, in good 576-8167 np at epee EMERSON 
health and not taking medication COLLE GE 
| rench Kisses 
MEDIA European Art & . INTERNAL 
ADMINISTRATION Framing stores looking HEMORRHOIDS? 
OPPORTUNITY ‘SLOT for salespeople, Medical & Technical 
Personable, take charge indi- 335 HARVARD ST. bookkeepers, Research Associates is 
vidual needed to provide sup- BROOKLINE accountant, currently conducting a 
port services for both the managers, and research stud 
tion skills and ability to handle a |] comtemporary atmeephere. 
variety of duties in a highly and starting salary marketed products. This 
organized and professional NOW HIRING with bonus potential. out-patient study includes 
manner. If you have at least 2 ALL POSITIONS Experience preferred. a complete medical 
years administrative work expe- Send Resume to: exam. Excellent 
rience and want to be part of a Ea ssible . compensation will be 
dynamic environment, send ss iransportation ne Carterie De Paris paid to participants. 
resume to Dept A. Neod flexible scheduling! Pierre Arrants Call weekdays from 9-5 
xperience in you 
the Becton St. . for more information. 
126 Brookline Ave Interested? Call Karen Logan at osTon 4 2 
628-9844. - 
Boston, MA 02215 Equal Opportunity Employer 4 4 2 9 2 


- 
- Part-Time | THE NEW ROCK ON THE BLOCK 15 
Positions available in our Service 
and Engineering departments. 
ay tive and clerical duties. Profes- 
experience desirable | 
4 ry/PC experience desirable. | 
Training provided. Flexible work i 
| 
Send resume to Julie Amodeo, 
CTI-CRYOGENICS, 266 Second 
3 Avenue, Waltham, MA 02254 or i 
call 622-5104. | ; 
CTE-CRYOGENICS is the leading | 
supplier world-wide of innovative 
cryogenic refrigeration equip- 
ment for high-growth industrial z 
and military markets. We offer 
™ ; 
é 
« 
< 
2 
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na 
Monday 
evening in 
June, a 
group of novices in 
an eight-oared sheli 
pushes gingerly away 
from the dock at ~ 
Community Rowing 
and drifts toward mid 
river. 

Nestled in back of 
the MDC Skating 
Rink on the 
Watertown/Brighton 
line, Community is a 
three-year-old 
program set up to 
introduce rowing to 
the general public, 
and it has access to a 
wonderful part of the 
river, the tail end of a 
16-mile stretch that 
extends from the 
Museum of Science 
up to Watertown 
Square. The riveris 
narrow up there, well 
protected, almost 
always flat. 

But no matter. This 
is their first time out, 
and the rowers look 
scared to death. Six 
women and two men, 
ranging in age from 


_ Scullers in a four-man quad on the Charles 


EITHER 


Rowing on the Charles becomes 
a magnificent obsession 


by Caroline Knapp 


Riverside Boat Chub members train for 


alias 21 to 40, they 
clutch their oars like 
life lines and sit there, 
blinking out at the 
receding shoreline. 

The coach, a young 
woman named Guilia 
Norton, stands on the 
dock and issues 


- commands. Some of 


them sound calming 
enough — “When 
you're not rowing, 
just sit comfortably 
and keep your blades 
on the water; that 
will set up the boat.” 
Others, more 
ominous: “Whatever 
you do, never, ever 
let go of your oar.” 

A few sets of 
instructions later, and 
they are off, rowing a 
pair at a time while 
the remaining six sit 
and try to steady the 
boat. They lurch 
along, white- 
knuckled. Learning is 


awkward! You’re 


just inches off the 
water, your feet laced 
into shoes that are 
bolted into this long, 


thin shell. (If the boat 
Continued on page 4 
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Tie one on at Orvis. 


To appreciate the gentle 
sport of fly-fishing, according 
to Bill Sullivan, a gentle bear 
of a fishing teacher, you need 
first to grasp the difference 
between fishing and catching 
and then to show a preference 
for the former. 

It’s not that fly-fishers 
always come home from. the 


FISH THE FLY 


river empty-handed; once you 
master your cast and learn the 
way fish think, you can reel in 
a good catch like nothing. It’s 
just that fly-fishers don’t so 
much care whether they land a 
fish or not; you're supposed to 
fly-fish for the sport of it. 

If the idea of standing in a 
brook, presenting a fly to the - 


_ current, and luring in a. 


rainbow trout sounds 
inherently appealing, Sullivan 
will teach you the basics in a 
morning on Hinds Pond, in 
Needham. If you enjoy it and 
want to go ahead with the 
sport, he'll also outfit you with 
a reliable rod and reel, flies, 
and other basics from his 
woodsy tackle shop, the Orvis 
Shop of Boston, in Wayland. 
Lessons cost $35 an hour, 
and you'll need to spend at 


least three hours to get your 
cast down pat. A beginners’ 
rod-and-reel outfit costs about 
$200 complete. Advice on 
preserving natural resources is 
free — and you won't walk 
away without hearing some. 
Like all good outdoorsmen, 
Sullivan crusades for 
conservation. Of the hundreds 
of fish he caught last summer, 
he killed and cooked exactly 
four: twa brook trout and two 
landlocked salmon. The rest he 


threw back so others could 
appreciate the sport after him. 
The Orvis Shop of Boston, at 
213 West Plain Street in 
Wayland, is open Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thursday 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p-m. Sullivan teaches lessons 
on Sunday and Monday when 
the shop is closed; call 
653-9144 during business 


hours to reserve a time. 


WALTZ THIS WAY 


Watch our generation on the 
wedding-hall dance floor. We 
know two moves: the grope 
(for slow songs) and the 
bounce (for fast ones). No 
matter what the rhythm, we 
either grope or bounce. 
Sometimes it’s a close call 
whether to grope or bounce, so 
we sit that one out. 

Now watch our parents’ and 
our grandparents’ generations. 
They waltz, they polka, they 
swing. When they sit one out, 
it's to catch their breath 
(they're older) and to have a 
good laugh over the young 
folks’ antics. 

This summer the MIT 
Ballroom Dance Club, which is 
open to anyone, regardless of 
IQ, will hold weekly 
workshops designed to bring 
our generation into step. Every 
Tuesday at 7 p.m., a club 
member will lead beginners 
through a new dance move 
and spend an hour-and-a-half 
drilling it into their two left 
feet. At 8:30 p.m., long- 
standing club members will - 


show up for a dance party to 
taped music that lets everyone 
strut his or her stuff. 
Workshops cost one dollar 
apiece, and you can show up 
for one or all of them. 

Next Tuesday’s class takes 
on the polka; then it’s the 
foxtrot on July 5, the cha-cha 
on July 12, the hustle on July 
19, the tango on July 26, the 
quickstep on August 2, the 
samba on August 9, the 
Viennese waltz on August 16, 
and the 12th Street and Salty 
Dog rags on August 23. By 
September, you'll have the old 
folks turning green with envy; 
of course, wedding season will 
be done by then. 

The MIT Ballroom Dance 
Club meets at 7 p.m. every 
Tuesday at the Walker Gym 
on the third floor of Walker 
Memorial, which is on the 
corner of Ames Street and 
Memorial Drive in Cambridge. 
Feel free to show up without a 
partner. Call 225-9171 for 


recorded updates on the 
schedule. 
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GAME 


- sign, Uncle Russ Holbrook 


Reason No. 17 not to act so 
cynical all the time: sexy 
worms. 

If you, the skeptic, were to 
pull into Uncle Russ’s Citgo 
station and read the sign in the 
window — SEXY WORMS. 
NIGHT CRAWLERS. GOLDEN 
GRUBS. RED WRIGGLERS. THE 
DAMN THINGS WORK! — - 
you'd figure it for a put-on, 
and you'd drive away without 
asking. What a loss. 

If you instead showed some 
faith and inquired about the 


would show you the two filthy 
old white refrigerators where 
he keeps the worms and let 
you judge for yourself. To 
other worms — and, more 
importantly, to fish — I’m sure 
these guys are real hunks. 

As it turns out, Uncle Russ’s 
service station is not only a 
bona fide bait shop but also an 
official fish-and-game station 
for the Massachusetts Division 
of Fish and Wildlife. You can 
buy your worms when you gas 
up the Wagoneer on the way - 
out to the lake, then have your 
catch measured and weighed 
when you gas up again on the 
return haul. The state awards 
medals and trophies to people 


& 


BAITING 


who land big fish. 

See how much you learn 
when you give people your 
trust? 

Of course, skepticism has its 
place, too. When Uncle Russ 
tells you that the half-gallon 
bottle of vodka in the fridge is 
for keeping the worms moist, 
turn your bullshit meter back 


Uncle Russ Holbrook shows off his worms. 


' Sunday from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


on. 
Uncle Russ’s Citgo station, at 
2485 Mass Ave in Cambridge, 
is open Monday through 
Thursday from 4 a.m. to 11 
p.m., on Friday from 4 a.m. to 

1 a.m., and on Saturday and 


The phone number is 
491-0775. 


SMALL 
WONDERS 


‘abstract “snow dome” series, a 


If you crossed Lillian Vernon 
with the Institute of 
Contemporary Art — mixing 
mail-order techniques with hip 
modern art — you'd end up 
with something like 
Cambridge artist Marcella 
Stasa’s Miniature Art of the 
Month Club: abstract, 
interactive sculpture that 
arrives at your home by post. 

Stasa began the club a few 
years ago as a lark, mailing 
tiny sculptures to friends so 
they’d have something to rip 
open besides bills. As word 
spread, her client base grew. 
Every month, she now sends 
little works of art to 170 
collectors from coast to coast, 
who pay $59.95 a year for club 
membership. 

Most of the sculptures are no 
more than two inches square, 
and all of them are designed to 
be picked up and toyed with 
— hence the interactive tag. 
One of Stasa’s favorites is the 


takeoff on the popular 
souvenir. She filled test tubes 
with oil and little bits of shiny 
clutter, then sealed them up 
and sent them off, with 
directions to shake for effect. 
Although her tone is 
generally playful, Stasa 
approaches MAOTMC projects 
with serious intent. Her 
genuine desire to put art in 
people’s hands is sometimes 
misconstrued as a gimmick, , . 


Marcella Stasa shows off her tiny art. 


but subscribers tend to be 
open-minded in their appraisal 
of the sculptures, she says. 


“The people who get them get 


the idea. I don’t know about 
the rest of the art world.” 

For the $59.95 fee, members 
of the Miniature Art of the 
Month Club receive,one, 


sculpture a month for a year. 
To join, make out a check to 
Marcella Stasa in the amount 
of $62.95 (which includes $3 
for Massachusetts sales tax), 
and send it to Miniature Art of 
the Month Club, 30 Bellevue 
Avenue, Cambridge, 02140, or 
call 623-3143. 
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dwellers ever done to disturb you? Be nice to New Jersey. After all, if you 
don’t have anything nice to say — they've probably heard it before. 0 


by Becky Batcha 


DIG THAT 
GARDEN STATE 


by Sharon Brody 


Whew! That was close. We almost missed New Jersey. July 11 to 18 
has been officially declared “Be Nice to New Jersey Week,” (BNTNJW) 
and we almost missed the joy of marking the occasion. Why, I barely 
have enough time to buy party hats and streamers. 

A news release opened my eyes. Now, I admit it’s an odd concept, this 
formally designated benevolence toward a state — any state. How do 
you go about demonstrating such kindness? Do you deliver a bouquet of 
roses? Well, no. That wouldn't be too clever; New Jersey is the Garden 
State. What does it need with more flowers? 

What the state actually needs is relief from the oppressive wit of snide 
outsiders. The holiday, if that’s what you can call it, is sponsored by 
Lone Star Publications of Humor in San Antonio, Texas. Nineteen 
eighty-eight marks the fourth annual celebration; BNTNJW is always 
observed during the second full week of July. 

Lone Star says the purpose of BNTNJW is “to recognize the assets of 
the state most maligned by American comedians (and non-comeédians).” 
As for ways in which to join in the festive spirit of the occasion, Lone 
Star suggests: “Lots of apologizing. If you have friends or relatives in 
New Jersey, tell them how sorry you are for picking on their great state. 
If you don’t know anyone in New Jersey, address your letter of apology 
to the Governor.” 

The press release also mentions that you could take the big plunge — 
you could actually set foot in New Jersey. 

Now, I have never actually been in New Jersey on purpose. As a child, 
I usually slept through most of the state, on my way to somewhere else. 
However, upon driving across the southern border of NJ, my father 
would always demand our wide-awake attention. A chemist extremely 
proud of his sense of smell, he would wrinkle up his nose and declare, 
“Okay, kids, we're in New Jersey now. What's that odor?’ 

So as we cruised by the smokestacks alongside the highway, we 
would stick our sleepy heads out the window, take a whiff of New 
Jersey, shriek “Pyooo-weee!”, and try, based on years of experience, to 
identify the offensive ingredient. If we managed to answer correctly, we 
were rewarded with a proud nod of my father’s head and an exclamation 
of “You're right, that is absolutely right. This part of New Jersey smells 
like .. . [for example]. . . rotten eggs, sulfur. Roll up the windows.” 

When I mention this aromatic memory to natives of the place, they 
insist that everything has changed now and besides, nothing ever 
smelled bad in the “good part” of New Jersey — the part where New 
Jersey is truly, in the description of one of the state’s more fanatical 
supporters I’ve met, “God's country.” 

In a way, though, if that label is true, it points out one of the problems 
with New Jersey. It seems to belong to other folks. God, Pennsylvania, 
whomever. The state has not had an easy time establishing an identity of 
its own; it is constantly defined in relation to its neighbors. When people 
say they're from New Jersey, you tend to say to them, “Oh, really? 
Which part? From the New York part or the Philadelphia part?” Half of 
New Jersey’s schoolchildren take field trips to the Liberty Bell, the other 
geographical half tour the Statue of Liberty. 

It’s also one of those states that always trips you up when you try 
naming capitals. (“Oh yeah. Trenton. Really, though? Trenton’s the 
capital? Man!) And when most Easterners think of New Jersey, they 
think, “Oh, shit. Newark. Why do I always have to change planes in 
Newark? Haven't I already suffered enough in my life?” 

New Jersey is the stewed prunes of states — most people have never 
actually tried them, but they know they'll get an easy laugh by making 
fun of them, because it’s taken for granted that everyone thinks they are 
unpleasant in a funny, nudge-nudge sort of way. 

Despite this reputation, New Jersey does justify its license plates. It is 
a garden of delights. You just have to stay alert. For example, have you 
ever been to Fair Lawn? It’s between Paramus and Paterson, and it’s a 
really nice place. Well, I suppose it’s probably just like any place 
anywhere, but it just so happens I know some really nice people there. 
In fact, once when I planned to stay in New York City I spent the night 
with these people in Fair Lawn instead, and I had a really nice time. 

But that, of course, is personal and subjective. The New Jersey 
Department of Commerce and Economic Development has facts on file, 
and my, but they’re impressive. 

The state ranks second in the nation in production of cultivated 
blueberries. See? Summer wouldn't be the same without New Jersey. 
And neither would rock and roll. New Jersey produced not only 
Springsteen and, God help us, Bon Jovi, but also the world’s first motion 
picture, the first drive-in theater, and the first brewery in America. Beer, 
movies, and music — without which life as we know it would not be 
worth knowing — and have we thanked New Jersey lately? But wait — 
there’s more. 

New Jersey gave us the first condensed soup in America. In New 
Jersey America found its first organized baseball game and the first 
intercollegiate football matches. New Jersey hosted the first carbon 
telephone transmitter and the first submarine. New Jersey offered the 
first balloon flight in America and America’s first yacht club. And yes, 
from New Jersey emerged the first Miss America, the first American flag, 


and the first boardwalk ever on this planet. 
So ease up. Turn that sneer out on its ear. What have New Jersey 
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Sharon Brody is the news director of WFNX-FM radio. 
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underwater before youcan free © — 
yourseif.) All you’ve got for balance is a 
10-foot oar. Raise your hands just a little 


- too high and the whole boat lurches to 


one side. Push your hands forward and 
the blade gets stuck. Then it pops out. 
You panic. There are about 15 different 

to think about at once — the level 
of your hands in relation to the boat, the 
angle of your back, following the person 
in front of you — and it's all precarious 
as hell. 

But slowly, the group begins to relax. 
From a distance the craft looks like a 
water bug with a major problem — 
lurching from side to side, oars jutting 
out at odd angles. But every now and 
then, two rowers hit the water and pull 
just right, at precisely the same time. The 
boat steadies itself. For a moment, it 
glides. 

Meanwhile, as the pairs take turns 
pulling, the remaining six sit and survey 
the setting. Off in the distance, a woman 
paddles about in a wide-bodied shell 
equipped with a special seat, part of a 
new program at Community for the 
disabled. Four sweep rowers from 
Northeastern come zipping around the 
bend by the North Beacon Street Bridge 
(sweep rowers use one oar each in boats 
for two, four, or eight people). Next, a 
couple of scullers in single shells. 
(Scullers use two oars each and row in 
boats made for one, two, or four people.) 
They look so graceful, skimming past. 

Then another eight from Community 
appear, members of a more advanced 
class. They round the bend, looking 
pretty smooth, all eight rowing at once. 
Their coach, following in a launch, 
shouts encouraging things — ‘Nice body 
angle! You're coming along! Very good!” 
As they disappear under the bridge, a 
couple of guys in the boat give out a great 
hoot, and you can hear the echo of 
laughter as they pass. 

The novices watch them from a 
distance, looking a little wistful but 
smiling. 

They are eight addicts in training. 

* * 

They are not alone. 

A whole community has sprung up in 
Boston in recent years, and the Charles 
River is its Main Street. 

There are old-timers, pros — Boston is 
one of the primary training centers for 
the US National Team, this year’s 
Olympic team, and about a third of the 
rowers who'll end up in Seoul this fall are 
practicing for the privilege here. 

There are generations of rowers from 
the colleges and from Boston’s three 
private rowing clubs. 

And there are scads of newcomers. 

Rowing is one of the fastest-growing 
sports in America. The US Rowing 
Association (USRA), the organization to 
which virtually all competitive rowers 
belong, was founded in 1872, and its 
membership was virtually stagnant until 
mid 1985, holding steady at about 12,000. 
In the past two years, membership has 
more than doubled, to 25,000, and USRA 
officials estimate that four times that 
number actually row. Rowing centers are 
springing up in the most unlikely sites, 
places like Topeka, Kansas, and Austin, 
Texas. In the Midwest alone, USRA 
membership has risen by 40 percent 
since 1987; in the Northeast, which has 
always had a comparatively strong 
rowing presence, it’s up by 25 percent. 
According to USRA figures, an estimated 
8000 Bay Staters are out there 
hammering away in shells. 

In part, they are hammering away for 
health. Rowing is at the crest of the 
relentless fitness wave that’s been 
sweeping the nation for the past two 
decades: harnessing all the body’s major 
muscle groups, it’s one of the most 
physically demanding sports around, 
offering what fitness folks call a “total 
body workout” with few of the impact- 
oriented injuries of, say, running or 
aerobic dance. 

The advent of wide-bodied 
recreational shells, which are far easier to 
balance and maneuver than the 
traditional long, skinny racing shells, has 

propellea more and more oarsmen along 
too. Put a novice in a top-of-the-line 
racing single, which is about 26 feet long 
and less than a foot wide, and you will 
get a very wet rower — or at least a very 
fearful one. Put a novice in an Alden 
Ocean Shell, which is essentially a 
standard, pudgy rowboat with a sliding 
seat, and watch him or her glide away. 

Access to rowing has increased 
considerably too. Ten years ago the sport 


by Caroline Knapp 


Shauna Mertens and Eva Merchant train in a double. 


= Tapscott gets ready to put his oar in the oarlock and take off. 


Feet are strapped into shoes that are bolted into the boat. 


Photos by Marjorie Siegel 


was limited almost exclusively to college 
kids and college grads;—jwealthy,white 
folks, for the most part. You,learned to 
row in school; if you were sufficiently 
rich (racing singles cost anywhere from 
$1200 to $4000 these days) or sufficiently 
driven, you joined a private club or 
persuaded your alma mater to let you 
keep your shell in the college boathouse. 
Today, a variety of programs for the 
general public are cropping up, eroding 
the sport's elitist edge. Boston University 
started a summer rowing am for 
non-rowers in 1983 as a way to help 
subsidize its crew team. Enrollment has 
gone from a handful in its early years to 
almost 175 last summer. In 1984 a group 
of local rowers out to advance general 
interest in the sport started Community 
Rowing, a program for novices now 
operating out of a boathouse by the MDC 
skating rink in Brighton. Community’s 
ranks have swelled from about 99 its first 
year to 450 in the summer of 1987. 

But those are the obvious explanations. 
Ask any rowers, novice or elite, what the 
real attraction is, and nine times out of 10 
you'll get the same answer: they can’t 
help it; they are rowing addicts. 

* 

For Jim Tapscott, a 33-year-old mid- 
weight sculler, the mainlining begins at 
5:05 a.m., three or four times a week. 

He rises, splashes some water on his 
face, staggers out to his car. No one is out 
there. A milkman, maybe. A guard or 
two coming home from a night shift. But 
the city is silent, and as he pulls up to 
Riverside, the boat club he’s belonged to 
for the past six years, the sun is just 
rising. 

The river that time of morning is dead 
calm, glossy as a sheet of glass, just 
beginning to change under the sky from 
flinty gray to blue. Sometimes the sight 
of it alone is enough to justify rising at 
that hour — it gives you the feeling that 
nothing else exists, just peace. 

Tapscott is on the water by 5:30 ina 
single. With him, in their own boats, are a 
handful of others: among them a dentist, 
an architect, a schoolteacher. They start 
out slowly, heading downstream toward 
the BU bridge, easing into the morning. 
The sounds are mesmerizing: with one 
long, stretching stroke after another, you 
hear the slow roll of the seat sliding up 
and back, the clean plunk of the oars as 
they drop in the water at the catch, the 
rush of river, a quiet swoosh, as you drive 
the oars through and skim across the 
surface. 

It’s not always like this. In the 
evenings you get packs of novice eights 
from the colleges, kids who can block up 
half the river for 15 minutes just trying to 
turn their shell around. You get all the 
recreational rowers, out there paddling 
around, drifting idly into your path. You 
get powerboats, a sculler’s nemesis. 

But in the morning, you forget all that. 
You forget about the risk of collision with 
another boat (you are rowing backwards, 
after all, and only the eight-man shells 
and some of the fours have coxswains 
looking out for you). You forget about 
flipping (it happens to everybody, 
sometime). And that early in the 
morning, you almost never have to 
worry about wind: 

Tapscott rows to the BU boathouse, 
just across from the Hyatt Hotel on 
Memorial Drive, and waits as the others 
line up to do some harder practice pieces. 
Like most rowers, he tells the same story 
of getting hooked. He was in high school, 
a “scrawny little ninth-grader,” when he 
joined the crew team. The sport didn’t 
make him any less gangly or awkward 
(Tapscott was 6-2 and 135 pounds at the 
time), but it did make him feel connected, 
in a strangely personal way. He had felt 
unsure of himself personally and 
unremarkable athletically. He sensed 
rowing was something he could be good 
at. He found the physical demands and 
the aesthetic appeal of the sport equally 
compelling. And he found a source of 
camaraderie with teammates. In all, a 
path to self-esteem. 

Later, after he’d rowed crew at 
Syracuse and then spent a few years in 
sweep boats at Riverside, Tapscott tired 
of relying on other rowers to show up for 
practices and made the transition to 
sculling. And so the addiction goes. It 
doesn’t take up his whole life — by 9 a.m. 
Tapscott transforms himself into a 
commercial real-estate broker; he also 
takes time away from the river and finds 
other bodies of water in which to 
windsurf and fish. But he’s 
representative of the breed — a good, 
healthy addict who likes to race ‘in 
regional competitions now and then but 
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essentially rows for the charge‘the' 
beauty, the physical conditioning, the | 
sense of a good, hard workout that you - 
feel all day. 

By about 5:50 the little armada of 
singles is off on a two-mile piece down 
the Charles River Basin, rowing at full 
pressure from BU to the Museum of 
Science. They take off one by one, the 

_ slower ones heading out first to get a 
head start. Tapscott is somewhere in the 
middle, a good motivating position: 
enough people ahead of him to try to 
catch up with, enough behind to fend off. 
It’s a little like sparring, and the 
competition makes him push harder. 

Even so, there’s a sense of singularity 
to the sport. You’re on your own, 
pushing yourself to do this set of 
enormously complex tasks — sliding up 
on a 26-foot craft, two nine-and-a-half- 
foot oars splayed out on either side, all 
the while steering, negotiating bridges. 
But when it works, there’s something 
very total about the experience; it 
engages all your senses. You work up toa 
hard, steady pace, and the oars pop out of 
the water at the end of the drive, then 
skim back for the next stroke, barely 
brushing the surface of the river. You 
slice along, hear the rush of water . 
underneath the boat, feel the muscles in 
your arms, legs, and back all at once, 
watch your effect on the river's. surface. 
Before you, one perfectly symmetric pool 
after another. 

They stop at the Museum of Science, 
drenched with sweat. 

Tapscott turns his shell around and 
looks about. The sky has lightened; 
behind him, the reflection of the skyline 
glitters on the water. A couple of gulls 
soar by overhead. The sun, almost fully 
risen by now, glares straight into his 
eyes. 

He still has to row back, another set of 
shorter pieces up to the Weeks 


Footbridge, and then a 500-meter paddle 


to cool down. But for a moment, he just 

rests on the river and watches the sun 

rise. 
* * * 

Higher up in the hierarchy, things are a 
little more intense. 

In sheer numbers these days, the 
rowing community is dominated by non- 
competitive, recreational rowers, but its 
spirit is still defined by the elite. © 

About 70 of them have ascended the 
rowing ladder to earn spots in the Boston 

- Rowing Center, a local training program 
for national-team-caliber athletes run out 
of Radcliffe’s and Harvard’s Weld and 
Newell boathouses. 

They row with a vengeance, an 
obsessive subculture with its teeth 

‘gnashed. Oars fly. Egos swell and crash 
like waves. 

Leading the pack, Andy Sudduth, 25 
years old, 6-3, 200 pounds. A 
phenomenal rower, perhaps the best 
single-sculler to come along in 50 years. 
This winter he pulled 2500 meters on an 
ergometer — a grueling kind of high-tech 
rowing machine — in less than seven 
and a half minutes, a world record. In 

Italy this April, he beat Perrti Karppinen, 
a Finnish rower who's won the gold for 
heavyweight singles in three consecutive 
Olympic years. Harry Parker, Harvard's 
head coach and the local Godfather of 
rowing, is coaching him personally. No 
US sculler has won a gold since 1904. 
Sudduth may do it: in Olympic trial races 
held earlier this month, he earned the 
right to represent the US this fall, 
winning by seven seconds. 

So everybody watches Sudduth. Oh, 
there are a couple of other exceptionally 
talented rowers out there with him — a 
heavyweight men’s eight from Boston 
took the gold in the World 
Championships in Denmark last 
summer, and most of those rowers are 
still training here; there are a few hotshot 
women, too, people like Chris Ernst and 
C.B. Sands, who won a World 
Championship bronze in a double. But 
basically it’s a cat fight, the most addicted 
of the addicts vying for one of the 54 

spots on the Olympic team like so many 
junkies scrambling for a syringe. 

Brutal. Vicious! They all know one 
another, you see. They’re all shooting for 
the same goal, and they’ve all given up 
their lives, sacrificing everything — 
careers, families — in the process. They 
train together all winter, running hills 
every Thursday at the crack of dawn, 
lifting weights, pulling erg pieces. They 
hang out at the boathouse together, 
talking about things only other rowers 
would appreciate — pitch meters, proper 
placement of the pinky on a sweep oar. 
Continued on page 10 


ott holds.up a single shell. . 


Getting 


in the 
water 
(and 
staying. 
there) 


How to get started 
-If you’re interested in learning how 

to row, both Community Rowing and 
Boston University run sweep 
programs for the general public, 
including instruction for novice, 
intermediate, and advanced groups. 

Community offers six four-week 
sessions over the summer, running 
from May through October. BU has 
one eight-week session, running from 
June 27 to August 19. Costs at 
Community start at $25 for three 
sessions per week; BU will set you 
back $100 ($80 for full-time BU 
students). Swim tests are mandatory 
for both programs. 

For more information, call or write 
for details: Community Rowing, Box 


~ 2604, Cambridge 02238 (868-4903); for 


BU call the Dance and Recreation 
Department at 353-2748. 


How to keep going 

This is tougher. 

There are three private rowing 
clubs in Boston: Union Boat Club 
(down by the Esplanade), Riverside 
Boat Club (farther upstream, past the 
BU bridge), and Cambridge Boat Club 
(about a mile up from Harvard 
Square, by the Lars Andersen Bridge). 

All three have an application 
process, but a lesson in river politics is 
in order: as you move from the 
Esplanade to Watertown, the river 
becomes increasingly democratic. 

Union is considered the stuffiest 
club — no women are allowed, it’s 
close to Beacon Hill, and it doubles as. 
a squash club. It’s rowing for 
Brahmins, and unless you know 
someone there, you'll have a tough 
time getting in. 

Next stop, Riverside. On the 
surface, it’s a relatively open club — 
good distribution of recreational and 
competitive rowers, easy to get into 
even if you don’t “know someone.” If 
you have some rowing experience and 
seem willing to pitch in around the 
club, chances are they'll accept you. 
(Tip: show up on Saturday mornings 
and offer to help rake the yard, fix the 
dock, whatever.) Riverside also offers 
the most formal coaching program of 
the three clubs, including a 
competitive summer sweep program. 
But be forewarned: it’s also the least 
well endowed of the three clubs, its 
resources are strained, and infighting 
— over rack space, use of limited club 
equipment — can be intense. 
Considered “The People’s Club,” but, 
as in life off the river, democracy 
works best when you're rich. 

Next, Cambridge. Aptly named, a 
little snooty. Most members don’t 
even row — they join for the parties 
— and in order to get in you have to 
find a member to sponsor you, get on 
a waiting list, practically promise your 
first-born child. But it’s comparatively 
free and easy once you're in. Most 
rowers own their own boats and leave 
one another alone. 

Community Rowing does not 
consider itself a “club” nor does it 
offer a formal program for sculling — 
but it may. The Massachusetts 
Legislature recently passed a bill 
allowing Community to use the MDC 
skating-rink facilities as storage space 
for boats; once the logistics are 
worked out, the program's 
possibilities are limitless. And, 
continuing on the hierarchical theme, 
anyone can join Community. The 
point of the place is to advance the 
cause: rowing’s answer to populism. 

— CK 
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PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


At Goldie’s on Grabathon weekends, cars are stripped shamelessly. 


Motor skills the junkyard 


Carb-loading at Goldie’s 


by Jeffrey Krasner 


arold Petri of Brighton carefully 
H tied the laces on his brown 

moccasins and slowly rolled up 
the sleeves of his green plaid shirt. With 
legs splayed and veins bulging, the 
gangly 29-year-old slowly turned to face 
his opponent: an air-cooled Volkswagen 


engine. Straddling the engine, with each 
leg flush against a valve cover, he slipped 
two mountain-climbing ropes over his 
shoulders. With the power, determina- 
tion, and stance of a sumo wrestler, Petri 
lifted the engine and waddled his way 
across the red line 10 feet away. 


For Petri, it was the bargain of a 
lifetime: an engine worth as much as 
$4000, destined for service in a Porsche 
914, for only $35. For one of Boston’s 
chiropractors, it may have been the start 
of a chronic condition that the doctor will 
treat for years. But for Bob Potheau, 


Grabbers line up, ready to hois 


t their finds over the magic line.- 


owner of Goldie’s Salvage of Walpole, it 
was just another of the common feats of 
strength he sees the second Saturday and 
Sunday of every month. 

For almost a year now, Potheau has 
been running a promotion at his 65-acre 
junkyard. He calls it the’ Goldie’s 
Grabathon. The concept is deliciously 
simple. You pay your money, $35, and 
you're free to wander the entire wrecking 
yard. Bring your tools. Bring supplies. 
Take anything you like off the more than 
2000 domestic and foreign cars. Best of 
all, take as much as you like. Just be sure 
to give your ticket to the man at the gate 
on the way out. 

Like most of life’s great deals, though, 
this one has a catch: when you reach the 
gate, you have to carry everything you've 
got over a line painted on the ground. No 
dragging, no rolling, no re-entry. It’s the 
challenge of the line that transforms the 
Grabathon from a shade-tree mechanic's 
dream into a Monty Python-style Olym- 
pic competition. 

Since the first Grabathon last August, 
attendance has been slowly building. 
Good weather will bring out more than 
100 grabbers. And, say Goldie’s employ- 
ees, about 50 percent of their clientele are 
repeat customers. Talk to a few grabbers 
and you'll quickly find out why: for 
serious car nuts, this deal is just too good 
to be true. Braintree’s Greg Zec, looking 
up from a rusted Ford Fairmont, summed 
it up: “It’s my dream to come to a 
junkyard and take everything I want — 
legally.” 

When the cars start rolling into Gold- 
ie’s a little before 7 a.m., Potheau surveys 
the scene through the big picture win- 
dow in his second-story office. ‘These 
are the people who feel they have to be 
here or somebody else will get their 
parts,” he says. “The professional 
Grabathoners, as we call them, already 
know what they want and where to find 
it. See those guys there? Those are two 
regulars. They run a shop in Connecticut 
that repairs foreign cars — Mercedes, 
BMW, Audi. Theyre in here every 
month. Look at the size of that guy — 
he’s gonna make a haul today.” 

Potheau, 39, used to run an import 
body shop in Somerville, but sold out to 
his partners and got into the wrecking 
industry. In 1983 he bought the name 
and inventory of Goidie’s, a Quincy 
wrecking yard that had been a South 
Shore landmark since 1926, and moved 
out to his present site on Route 1A. 
Potheau doesn’t claim to have originated 
the Grabathon concept. It’s been making 
the rounds for years at meetings of the 
Automotive Dismantlers and Recyclers 
Association, a trade group. But he says 
he’s been able to make it work better 
than most others. Says Potheau, ‘There 
are three things you need to have a 
successful Grabathon: an urban location, 
an awful lot of land, and 200 to 300 new 
cars a month. Very few people have a 
Grabathon on a regular basis. We started 
doing it once a month in January. The 
key to running a good Grabathon is 
having rules that people can live with. 
Plus, you can’t hold back good cars. If 
you don’t put the good cars out in the 
yard, it’s like arriving at a banquet four 
hours late: the carrot sticks are still there, 
the un-ripe tomatoes are still there, but 
the shrimp are gone.” 

On this particular Saturday morning, 
there are plenty of choice morsels out in 
the yard. Brian Hornbeck, who drives 65 
miles from Hudson, New Hampshire, to 
get to Goldie’s, has found a virtual 
smorgasbord for his VW Jetta. The sun 
has barely cleared the pine trees in the 
distance, but he’s already scored a front 
fender, two headlamp assemblies, door 
mirrors, an air-conditioning compressor, 
and a Chapman alarm. That's just the big 
stuff. “I scoop up all the relays and 
switches I can,” says Hornbeck. “If one 
goes, and you go to a dealer to get it, it’s 
10 bucks here, 20 bucks there.” 

Hornbeck is a_ professional 
Grabathoner. He and a group of his 
friends are part of a growing cult that 
goes to every Grabathon. Ask them why 
they like it and they'll tell you about the 
harsh winter Grabathon when they 
found the only car without any broken 
windows — it happened to be a Cadillac 
hearse — and huddled inside until they 
could once again feel their fingers and 
toes. Then there was the time they met 
an old friend at Goldie’s. David Thornton 
of Westwood says he totaled his ‘73 
Lotus Europa three years ago and the 
insurance company towed it away. End 
of story — until Thornton-went to the 
April Grabathon and found the old 
orange Lotus lurking on the far end of 
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the yard. “I’m the only guy who goes to 
junkyards and finds his own cars,” he 
says. 

Potheau feels an almost paternal bond 
with his customers. The way he describes 
it, the Grabathon is more a public service 
than a promotion. “Most of our custom- 
ers are living from week to week. Time 
they have, money they don’t. Without us 
as a source, where would they go? Where 
does a person go to get a directional stalk 
for a ‘73 Dodge Dart? The average 
junkyard doesn’t want to talk to him, and 
if he goes to a dealer, we laugh at 
him.” 

Ask Potheau about his profits, and the 
Grabathon sounds even more like a 
charity. His annual sales don’t top $1 
million, and he doesn’t earn a profit on 
Grabathon weekends, when the average 
customer comes away with parts that 
would cost between $150 and $200 on a 
regular day. He says the Grabathon helps 
move out stock that would otherwise just 
sit in the yard, and it boosts the regular 
daily business. 

Potheau’s largess doesn’t go un- 
noticed. Customers uniformly praise the 
Grabathon. But at the same time, they all 
tirelessly scheme ways to get the most for 
their $35. There’s the old scope-and- 
stash strategy: come to Goldie’s on a 
weekday just before the Grabathon ($2 
admission) and pull the parts you want. 
Then find an out-of-the-way hulk and 
hide everything in the trunk. On 
Grabathon day, get there early, and 
while everyone else is searching and 
sweating, you ll be carrving your cache 
over the line. A more popular technique 
is teaming up with a friend. Most teams 
pile their parts on an upended car hood 
and then drag it to the gate. Then it’s a 
matter of a quick, herniating hoist to get 
over the line). VW Beetle hoods are 
perfect: turn them over and the old- 
fashioned curves keep loose parts from 
spilling. Rick Foley, a local trom Walpole, 
has this bit of advice: Go for doors. 
They're easy to carry — you just roll 
down the windows, put them on your 
shoulders, and then your hands are free 
to carry other stuff.” 

Professional Grabathoners don’t share 
Potheau’s non-profit vision. To them, 
cheap parts at Goldie’s mean easy 
money. Paul Pernock of Boston, while 
working to extract a Honda Civic engine, 
recalled the time he scored an entire nose 
from an Olds wagon. A friend gave him 
$250 for it. “I usually wind up making 
money on the day,” he says. 

Nobody seems to worry about finding 
good stuff at Goldie’s. The real challenge 
is getting it over the line. Regulars say 
technique and preparation are more 
important than sheer brawn. Lalo 
Gonzales of Milford says he works out 
on a Universal weight machine to get in 
shape for the Grabathon. The most 
important part of the body? “It’s your 
legs,” says Gonzales. “If your legs can’t 
carry it, forget it. Also, you have to have 
good handgrip. If that stuff starts to slip, 
somebody will get hurt.” 

‘As the day goes by, a mournful, 
scraping sound begins to permeate the 
yard as solitary grabbers slowly drag 
heavily laden hoods toward the shack 
sporting the enormous sign that says “U 
Check It, U Pull It, U Haul It, U Own It.” 
At around 1 p.m., an hour before closing, 
things start to heat up at the line. There’s 
an endless parade of grabbers testing 
themselves against loads of iron and 
steel, rubber and plastic. Joe Jenkins of 
Quincy is competing this afternoon in the 
live-axle military press. With the help of 
a young assistant, he gingerly tries to 
balance the rear end of a Dodge van on 
his shoulders, while holding two buckets 
overflowing with carburetors, alter- 
nators, brakes, and lights. His first try is 
unsuccessful. ‘I’m losing a bucket!” he 
shouts, as the axle slips away and clatters 
to the ground. 

But the judges at the line are lenient. 
Stack up your tools in a corner; you don’t 
have to carry them out at the same time. 
If you can’t find a good hood, grabbers 
can use the lids from wooden crates that 
are stacked near the line. And if you drop 
a piece,or make it only five feet before 
your legs give out, judge Jimmy is usually 
willing to look the other way. 

Joe Jenkins has a sudden brainstorm 
and ties one of the buckets around his 
neck. With a fearful grunt, he and his 
partner lift the axle and teeter as if on a 
tightrope for a solid 10 feet. Cheers rise 
up trom the onlookers as he drops the 
load and quickly dispatches his partner 
to bring the truck around. Jenkins shrugs 
off the acciaim. After ali, he’s a pro- 
fessional Grabathoner. ‘It was easy, he 
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says. ‘I tightened my beit first.” 
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by F.H. Bayles 


y= usually skeptical when people 
I tell me they’re from Chicago. Too 


often they turn out to be from 
Wheaton or Downers Grove or some 


other exurb on the fringes of the city’s . 


geopolitical sphere. I’m from the city, 

’ from a Southside neighborhood that was 
within smelling distance of Wisconsin 
Steel. I worked in that mill and a railyard 
during schizophrenic college summers in 
the late ‘60s. It was an interesting place 
and time to come of age. 

Chicago was a city of cloistered, ethnic 
neighborhoods that resembled a map 
and the cultural tensions of the Balkans. 
People kept to their own. Outsiders were 
not tolerated. A Pole who wandered into 
a Litvak neighborhood could expect to be 
pummeled just on principle. Blacks 
caught in a white neighborhood could 
expect worse, as could a white alone in 
Woodlawn. One of my early childhood 
memories is of my father going toe-to-toe 
with a stranger who stopped to yell bad 
things at our cleaning woman’s husband 
for parking in front of our house after 
dark. 

As a kid growing up you explored your 
boundaries carefully. First, your own 
street. Then a couple more blocks to the 
stores on 100th street. Then to the branch 
school on the edge of 103rd, a rigid 
boundary across which lay another 
country where Jewish kids faced a hassle 
if they ventured there after school. Six 
years at the branch and you went to the 
main school where you mixed tentatively 
with those from the fringes of other 
neighborhoods and finally, learning the 
social etiquette of caution, onto high 
school. 

High school was a few miles away, the 
same travel time by foot or public 
transportation. It was a neutral zone in 
the midst of changing neighborhoods, its 
student body an equal mix of Jewish, 
Polish, black, and Hispanic. There was 
an easy peace between the factions, but 
only limited mixing. Peer pressure on all 
sides tended to discourage it; there were 
few Romeo and Juliet romances that 
crossed neighborhood lines. The only 
violence I remember, besides the usual 
hormone-fired pushing and shoving con- 
tests, was the time someone emptied a 
shotgun full of birdshot in the lunch- 
room. It was an isolated incident, the 
result of an outside turf dispute between 

gangs from another neighbhood. No one 
was hurt. 

By junior year I was making forays far 


~— 


kind town 


a driver's license and was in a rock band 
that played eclectic venues for bar 
mitzvahs, high-school mixers, and 
fraternity parties. It was an introduction 
to the once unattainable North Side, a 
chance to meet girls from far, exotic 
places like Highland Park and Skokie. 
And there were risks. After one job we 
stopped at a TastiFreez and were con- 
fronted by two guys who thought we 
looked funny and didn’t want us there. 
When we answered back, there was the 
cannon sound of car doors opening 
behind us. When I tried to run, I was 
caught from behind. My next recollection 
is of lying on the asphalt with the 
Tastifreez manager bending over me. He 
was far more upset than I was. I guess he 
was imagining all the civil and corporate 
paperwork he faced if he had to explain 
the corpse in the parking lot. I felt lucky. 
The drummer had a black eye and the 


_ rhythm guitarist got a bloody nose. All I 


had was a scraped forehead and a light- 
headed feeling. After all, what did we 
expect, stopping in a_ strange 
neighborhood after dark? 

I got some glimpses: past these barriers 
the summer between high school and 
college. When a job at a hospital fell 
through, my father pulled some strings 
and I was hired as a summer laborer at 
Wisconsin Steel, at the astronomical 
salary of $2.60 an hour. 

Mill work was tough, physical labor, 
but in another way it was one of the 
easiest jobs I’ve had, an ant-like existence 
where you did what you were told 
without understanding what you were 
doing. Most of the work was bottom-of- 
the-ladder stuff, sweeping out mill build- 
ings, bundling the still-warm steel, clean- 
ing out the hard, grainy coke that got into 
everything. I spent two surreal, terrifying 
weeks working in the blast furnace, 
shoveling sand into the slag channels in 
the 120-degree heat and watching in 
frightened awe when they poured the 
molten metal. One time there was some 
type of emergency. The foremen in their 
white hard hats seemed more agitated 
than usual and all the workers were 
drafted to pull and push at a long metal 
rod that ran into the furnace. “What's 
going on? What are we doing?”, I asked a 
veteran known as No Ass, whose empty 
coveralls looked as if he had lost his 
buttocks in an industrial accident. 

“Son,” said No Ass. “I’vé been here for 
20 years and | still don’t know what the 
hell we're doing.” 


Continued on page 10 
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very basic ... keep it simple, instead of wo 
getting all commercialized,” says John 
Ammendolia, with a vague but un- 
mistakable gesture down the road. 

Even farmers who are expanding 
worry about getting too big. The Bemis . . 


usking sweet corn on the back 
porch: that is my image of 
summer. I was in college before I 
learned you can buy husked, cut-up cobs 
of corn frozen in boxes, and _| still think 
the idea’s nonsense. One buys corn at a 


Farmstands come of age 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


PETER SOUTHWICK 


Joitation in th 


farmstand, where it is picked at least 

twice a day; if you’re particularly lucky, 

you pull up at the farmstand just when a 

te picking is being dumped into the 
ins. 

In Massachusetts we have a strong a 
tradition of buying vegetables close to 
their source. There are some 600 farm- 
stands in the state, according to Gus 
Schumacher, commissioner of the 
Massachusetts Department of Food and 
Agriculture, and it’s a $50 million busi- 
ness. ‘“There’s sort of a Massachusetts 
culture of roadside stands,” he says. 

(Let’s distinguish a farmstand from a 
farmers’ market. At the 60 once- or twice- 
weekly farmers’ markets throughout 
Massachusetts — such as the ones in 
Brigham Circle in Boston, behind City 
Hall in Cambridge, near Coolidge Corner 
in Brookline — the farmers truck in their 
produce to you. At a farmstand, you go 
and get the produce from the farmer.) 

Farmstands come in all sizes. “A 
roadside stand is anywhere from a young 
fellow or a family putting a piece of 
plywood out on some sawhorses and an 
umbrella for sweet corn to an Idylwilde 
Farm, which is a million-and-half-dollar 
stand in a commercial area,’ Schumacher 
says. 

Close to Boston, Wilson Farms, on 
Pleasant Street in Lexington, is the icon 
of the superduper farmstand, with a 
separate greenhouse for flowers, refriger- 
ator cases of eggs and cheese, a small 
barn with farm animals to view, and 
autographed copies of Lynne Wilson's 
cookbook. But if Wilson is the super- 
market of farmstands, Idylwilde Farms, 
(a 25-mile drive from Boston, at the West 
Acton exit off Route 2) is the Burlington 
Mall. Whereas Wilson has a couple 
shelves ot local cheeses, Idlewylde has a 
long, low refrigerator case, with every- 
thing from Mascarpone from Italy to goat 
yogurt from upstate New York. 

Which makes you wonder: when does 
a farmstand stop being a farmstand and 
start to become a retail outlet? Officially, 
the answer depends on where the 
vegetables come from. To qualify as a 
farmstand, Schumacher explains, “you 
have to have basically 51 percent locally 
grown. That's the state rule and that’s 
enforced.” 

Arena Farms, on the outbound side of 
Route 2 in Concord, has set up a salad bar 
and orange juicer, and Nat Arena is 
stocking Trio’s new line of pastas and 
sauces. He says he likes to put out new 
wares to see if people will buy them. Not 
so the owners of Pine Tree Farms, 
within eyesight of Arena’s (but on the 
other side of Route 2; it’s mighty tricky to 
‘get from one to the other). “We don’t like 
to handle all that stuff. We like to keep it 


fan.ly, owners of Hutchins Farm, on 
Monument Road in Concord, are build- 
ing a beautiful barn-size roadstand, 
which should be open this summer. But 
Gordon Bemis wants to assure people 
that his family isn’t setting up a salad bar. 
He stresses that they're not. going com- 
mercial but worries about giving the 
impression that they are. “We want to be 
growers,” he says. “We just happen to 
market retail.” 

Finding the right the farmstand — big 
but not too big, carrying your favorites (I 
first ate the hard-to-find Paula Red apple 
at a farmstand, and now no other early 
apple will do), an easy stop or part of a 
country drive — is as important as 
finding a favorite restaurant or book- 
store. 

The whereabouts of some is common 
knowledge — Allendale Farm, on Al- 
lendale Road in Jamaica Plain (the only 
farmstand in Boston city limits, but you ll 
need a car, not a trolley pass, to get to it), 
Wilson in Lexington, the strip of Route 2 
just outside Route 128 that contains 
Lawson’s and Panetta’s as well as Arena 
and Pine Tree. Other farmstands 
advertise in the smaller, suburban 
papers. Still others are found only by 
driving through the country with an eye 
peeled for a sign announcing, ‘Peas — 
Strawberries — Cut Flowers.” Some 
dont even want to be found by anyone 
but their regulars. I visited a tiny stand on 
Route 2A in Lincoln that would rather 
not have any publicity, thank you. 

This summer there will be two good 
sources. “Farm Trails,” a series of 
brochures published by the Department 
of Food and Agriculture, contains infor- 
mation about various farms’ hours and 
specialties, as well as maps. Brochures for 
Berkshire, Worcester, and Essex Coun- 
ties, and Martha's Vineyard are available 
now (Essex County, which includes the 
North Shore, is the closest to Boston). 
Schumacher says brochures for the 
state’s remaining counties, including our 
own Suffolk, Middlesex, and Norfolk 
Counties, will be ready by mid summer. 

The department also publishes “A 
Guide to Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
on Cape Cod and the Islands,” but it’s 
not all that comprehensive, listing five 
farms on the Vineyard, for example, 
whereas “Farm Trails” lists 43. For 
information about obtaining these 
brochures, call 727-3018. 

The newly formed Massachusetts 
Association of Roadside Stands and 
Pick-Your-Own Operations is working 
on a list of its 275 members, which 
should be ready in late June or early July. 
MARSPYOO member Larry Beach is 
fielding inquiries about the list; he can be 
reached at 583-0502. O 
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Continued from page 8 

Many of those in the labor pool 
were high-school classmates from 
the other neighborhoods. We ate 
lunch ‘together, talked about mu- 
sic and teachers, and compared 


notes on the girls from our own 


social circles. We found common 
ground on the Beatles but agreed 
to disagree about the Righteous 
Brothers versus the Yardbirds. We 
took unscheduled breaks and 
joked about the foreman behind 
his back. But the new acquaint- 
ances only went so far. There was 
an unspoken understanding that 
when the summer ended, my 
blue-collar experience would be 
over for the year and I'd be going 
to college. They would stay, it 
seemed at the time, as long as No 
Ass had. It didn’t turn out that 
way. Wisconsin Steel, along with 
most of the mills in the Chicago 
area, shut down more than 10 
years ago. 

My life wasn’t the only thing 
changing. The city’s neighbor- 


hoods were in transition. Some - 


were moving out to the suburbs 
and strangers were moving in. 
Martin Luther King’s campaign 
to integrate white areas was 
bringing official pressure on the 
unofficial social order. Perhaps 
the most symbolic change took 
place a week after I finished at 
the steel mill: the 1968 Demo- 
cratic Convention. In those days, 
I didn’t have much politics. My 
main concerns were music and 
girls. I had very little contact 
with what was going on in Grant 
Park every night. Once, on my 
way home from a North Side 
job, I noticed an unusual fog 
over the park, not realizing until 
it drifted over Lake Shore Drive 
that it was tear gas. A day after 
one particularly bad night of po- 
lice mayhem, I was in the Loop, 
watching as Chicago citizenry 
came up to a traffic cop and of- 
fered their congratulations. 


the g 

Some people are appalled by 
that story. What they don’t 
understand is that the support for 
the police violence that summer 
was equal parts reactionary pol- 
itical machinations and a stan- 
dard Chicago reflex. After all, 
weren't the Yippies and 
McCarthy students and journal- 
ists all outsiders? It wasn’t a 
question ‘of people wandering 
into the wrong neighborhood: 
they weren't from any 
neighborhood. They were the 
ultimate outsiders — so weren't 
they getting what they deserved? 

But the writing was on the 
wall. The blood shed at the 
convention sowed seeds of 
change, change accelerated by 
demographics. The Yippies be- 
came the Yuppies who brought 
money and gentrification into 
neighborhoods all over the city. 
The border lines gradually 
blurred. 

By that time, I was just a visitor. 
I spent one more summer in 
Chicago, working at a steel-mill 
railyard, then moved away for 
good. Eventually my family and 
friends scattered across the coun- 
try. Now, most of my stops in 
Chicago go no further than 
O'Hare. But lately, I’ve been 
feeling nostalgic. I’ve been scan- 
ning my mail without luck for an 
invitation to my 20th high-school 
reunion. I even called the high 
school and was told by assistant 
principal Rodriguez (it used to be 
assistant principal Goldberg) that 
he knew of no plans for a 
reunion. 

It’s a pity. I was looking 
forward to seeing old friends. 
And J was curious about those 
unacquaintances from the other 
neighborhoods. Maybe now, 
after 20 years of moving through 
lots of strange neighborhoods 
myself, I might be able to strike 
up some conversations and fi- 
nally see who these people were 
and what they've become. O 


PANIC 


Does this sound familiar? 


“For no reasoniat all | had an intense feeling of discomfort and 


fear. My heart was racing, | felt faint, dizzy and numb. I felt like | 
was choking. Now ail | can do is fearfully wait for my next attack.” 
Find out about F.D.A. approved programs offering free medical 
attention and the latest treatments for panic, panic with 
agoraphobia and panic with depression. 
For information about these programs or similar programs for 
other medical and psychiatric problems call: 


Medical Research Referral Service 
1-800-422-4860 


BOSTON 

YOU 
ALLERGY 
SUFFERER? 


Serving the Boston There is a need in 


community 60 years DO YOU HAVE: your own hometown. 
° Please join your 
Itchy Eyes? local chapter. 
* Congested or Running Nose? 
* Blocked Ears 


SKIN TESTING WITH SAME DAY RESULTS 


Call 267-7171 for appointment 


BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CENTER 
314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


(Evening Hoars for Your Convenience) 


Rowing 


Continued from page 5 

They live together, regatta 
posters and Eakins prints on 
their apartment walls. They date 
one another, they get married. 
Sudduth goes out with a world- 
class rower, Anne Martin. C.B. 
Sands is involved with a rower, 
John Marden. (Marden’s sister, 
Anne, is the Andy Sudduth of 
women’s sculling, a 150-pound 
heavyweight from Concord, 
winner of the women’s singles 
trials in Princeton last month 
and the first US rower to win a 
spot on the Olympic team.) 

But. out on the water, you get 
competition, not cohesion. Who's 
best? Who’s fastest? Who’s not 
pulling’ hard enough? Who's 
whose favorite on the coaching 
staff? But who can blame them? 
The national-team selection pro- 
cess is fierce, long, open to a 
certain degree of favoritism. The 
national-team coaches “invite” 
you to camp where you compete 
to become a member of the team, 
a process that can have as much 
to do with where you stand with 
a coach personally as with how 
well you row. Months of training 
can come down to a single 2000- 
meter race, and any number of 
variables — the rigging on your 
boat, the wind in your lane — can 
throw you off. 

Plus, there’s little glory in this. 
Rowing is underdeveloped and 
underfunded, an amateur sport in 
the purest sense. It is ignored by 
the media because it’s difficult to 
capture on TV. And, second only 
to cross-country skiing in terms 
of sheer physical demands, it is 
vastly underappreciated here — 
in Europe, any rower will tell 
you, crews make front-page news 
and oarsmen are paid vast sums 
of money to endorse consumer 


ucts on TY, . 


So you h. scrutinize the 
competition yourself, keep your 
own records, create your own 
myths and legends. Elite-level 
rowers can remember with vivid 
intensity who raced against 
whom and when and where, 
what the conditions were like, 
what strategy and stroke rate 
they each used, at precisely 
which point one rower overtook 
another and by how many frac- 
tions of a second the race was 
won or lost. 

Second only to scrutinizing the 
competition — tearing it apart. 
There is infighting, one-up- 
manship; there are defections 
from the ranks. Debbie Fine, a 
national-caliber rower since 1986, 
got so fed up with elite-level 
personal politics this year that 
she and three other rowers broke 
from the Boston Rowing Center 
and are training on their own ina 
quad borrowed from Riverside. 
When you ask them why, they 
roll their eyes and start spouting 
things about “favoritism” and 
rowers who aren’t as good as 
they think they are. 

They may have a point: on the 
water, the relationship between 
ego and ability can be out of 
proportion. Unlike Olympic- 
caliber athletes in, say, gym- 
nastics or swimming, rowers tend 
to start their sport comparatively 
late in life, and the competitive 
field they face is far narrower 
than that in more mainstream 
sports (its increasing popularity 
aside, you don’t get a lot of inner- 
city kids hoping for a ticket out of 
the ghetto with an oar). Then, 
too, rowing is still sufficiently 
small and arcane that an advan- 
taged background — such as four 
years on the Harvard crew and 
the tutelage of Harsy Parker, one 
of the best coaches in the nation 
— can propel you awfully close 
to the top; add sqmie natural 
ability, persistence, and drive, 
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PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Jim ‘Ames heads up river. 


with national aspirations. 

The positive side of this is 
clear: rowing is a sport that gives 
fairly ordinary people the chance 
to become extraordinary. The 
down side is clear too: though 
there ‘are some _ exceptional 
rowers out there, there are also a 
lot of folks who have the self- 
image of a_ national-caliber 
athlete without the accompany- 
ing talent. They are the river's 
would-be heroes, and they drive 
serious rowers — and rowers 
with a clearer sense of their own 
limits — nuts. 

But then again, so does every- 
one else. This is not a sport for the 
thin-skinned. They all want to be 
best, and they all find someone to 
scoff at. 

The heavyweights scoff at the 
lightweights, claiming that some 
of them throw up to make weight 
and calling them ‘stupid 
pukeweights.” 

The scullers in singles scoff at 
the scullers in doubles and quads. 
(Hah. Try getting out there at 5:30 
a.m. to train without a partner 
and see if you make it.) 

The port oars scoff at the 
starboard oars. The first, or 
stroke, seat in a sweep boat is on 
the port side, and the rower in 
that seat sets the pace. For 
superior oarsmen only. 

The men scoff at the women: 
Locker-room humor about the 


river's sexual politics, coaches 
dumping young female rowers 
for other, younger female rowers. 
Snide comments about national- 
level female heavyweight sweep 
rowers — “It doesn’t matter if 
you can row, you just gotta be 
gay,” they say, trotting out anec- 
dotes that sound like strange 
math problems (example: Na- 
tionals camp in 1986 reportedly 
included a women’s four and a 
women’s pair from Boston. The 
coach was going out with one of 
the women in the four. Two of 
the other women in the four were 
going out with the two women in 
the pair. The remaining member 
of the four apparently slept 
alone.) 

Ah, but there is a certain 
amount of justified egotism out 


there too. You don’t hit the water | 


in March, when the sky is still 
black and the river just thawed, 
unless you're committed. You 
don’t put up with the physical 
pain, the pressure, or the per- 
sonal politics unless you have 
some sort of genuine motive — a 
set of ideals about excellence, a 
visceral love of competition. And 
for all the viciousness, it is 
awfully hard to find a local rower 
who won't watch as another local 
rower heads toward the finish 
line at a race — and cheer. 
Which is why there’s one thing 
rowers can all be counted on to 


scoff at together: Philadelphia. 

Dialogue overheard on the 
-river: 

Rower, with considerable dis- 
dain: “Philadelphia thinks of 
itself as the rowing capital of the 
country.” 

Non-rower: “But doesn’t Bos- 
ton think of itself that way, too?” 

Rower: “Yeah.” Pause. “But it’s 
true here.” 

It’s a difficult addiction to give 
up. 

“sine never really quit at all. 
Tiff Wood, a fixture on the river 
and a world-class heavyweight 
sculler who missed three con- 
secutive shots at rowing in the 
Olympics, has been easing his 
way out of competition by trans- 
ferring his rowing energy into 
organization: in 1981 he founded 
the CRASH-B Sprints (which 
stands for Charles River All Star 
Has-Beens), now an international 
indoor-rowing competition that 
attracted some 770 rowers this 
year. He was also one of the 
founding forces behind Com- 
munity Rowing and still serves as 
Community's president. And, of 
course, he still keeps a single at 
the Cambridge Boat Club, rows 
when he can. 

Others leave and take the 
addiction with them. David 
Margolis, a sculler from River- 
side, a 10-year veteran of the 
sport and now a_ physician, 
finished his medical residency 
this year and decided to leave 
Boston. A prime factor in the 
selection of new cities: rowable 
bodies of water (he’s going to 
Washington, DC; the Potomac 
awaits). 

And others just struggle. 

Debbie Fine, 26, has wanted to 
be in the Olympics since she was 
five. Last year her chances looked 
good. A heavyweight sculler, 
she’s been training at the na- 
tional-team level since 1986. She 
picked up a gold medal in a 
double at the Royal Canadian 
Henley Regatta that year, along 
with an invitation to camp. This 
weekend Fine and her three co- 
defectors will be competing at the 
US Rowing National Cham- 
pionships in Indiana. If they win, 
they'll automatically go to 
Lucerne, a major international 
regatta; if they place in the top 
three, they'll be invited to Olym- 
pic selection camp. 

But if the invitation comes Fine 
won't go. She Had a lousy fall in 
1987. She felt burnt out all winter: 
And she has started looking at 
the facts of her life — a secretarial 
job with little future, no free time, 
endless preoccupation with the 
politics of rowingstore. 

It’s unclear what she'll do next, 
and she sounds a little at sea 
when she talks about the future. 
“Il haven't done anything but 
train for so long,” she says. “I just 
need a summer to have a normal 
life — go hiking, ride my bike, 
sleep.” 

But for now, she’s still out on 
the river every day. Sometimes 
she can be seen wearing a red 
crew shirt, imprinted with the 
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The Best. Act in}Boston 
Find out what's happening, where and when in the 
Boston Phoenix-The Arts and Entertainment Authority 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


The 


#608 Key punchy . 


_ We created this week's puzzie (a cryptogram) by touch-typing 
Our message on an inverted keyboard. 


Can you figure it out? 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #608 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, July 4. Phoenix employees and their 
immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #606 


We received about 35 correct solutions to ‘Name Game,”’ 
many from old regulars (like Alex, Clint, Ted, Steve, and Joe). But 
let's get right to the solution, shall we. 

The names were: Mike Hammer (mike hammer), Helmut Kohl 
(helmet coal), Jack Johnson (jack john-sun), Billy Jack (bill-e jack), 
Pearl Buck (pearl buck), Percy Shelley (purse-e shell-e),. Billy 
Budd (bill-e Bud), Johnnie Ray (john-e ray), Man Ray (man ray), 
Johnny Cash (john-e cash), Billy Sunday (bill-e sundae), Pearl 
Bailey (pearl bale-e), Buddy Holly (Bud-e holly), Michael Mann 
(mike-| man), John Locke (john lock), Bill Bailey (bill bale-e), Ray 
Sharkey (ray shark-e), Jack Sharkey (jack shark-e), Helmut New- 
ton (helmet gnu-ton), Elton John (I-ton john), Michael Keaton 
(mike-! key-ton), Penny Marshall (pen-e marshal), John Marshall 
(john marshal), John Milton (john mill-ton), Michael Jackson (mike- 
Mason). We'll accept Johnny Dollar for Johnny Cash. Several 
people added New Hampshire Governor John Sununu (john sun- 

We're sending T-shirts to the folks below. [ @ 

1) Suzi Solomon, Somerville 

3) J.C. Greifeld, Braintree (brain tree) 

4) Jane Ross, Brighton 2 
6) P. Andrew, Cambridge 

7) Barbara Goodman, Brookline 


| jack-sun), Shelly Manne (shell-e man), and Jackie Mason (jack-e 
gnu-gnu) to our list. 
2) Jason Woolfson, Lynn \> 
5) John Martin, Boston 


by Don Rubin 


Saturday 8:30-6. 
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© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 
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you wait. * instant offset printing 
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8) Blake Parker, Concord, NH 1 
9) Gary D. Pratt, Boston 
10) Dick Seymour, Boston vy, 
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David- love Hello, how are you? Marblehead beauty, cu SWF 22 blonde 58 
{ MESSAGES AM 1ICHASING wa photo. wid now tured, bright, affuent muti tall men, nightclubs, ferv 
a ADREAM address. PO Box 1481, for a who interests, seeking ne flowers candy.’ seeks handsome pro- Box 8306. 
ANGEL Or is there a special gentle Saugus 01908. be sarty retirement mate. Box Up. seeks 
They never man whois strong = would like company, 60 01945. asummer ful ofleughter,ac- SWJF, mid-30's, attractive, | 
papers (read over). be gentie, yet" confizent yeare of age cfectionate 23, quiet Venus seeks and romance with tall, blonde, varied interests, 
to be vulnerabie, warm, Wish, bracket. PO Box to break out of with well-dressed man of charm including music, travel, fas 
Jack trom thanks wn looking for therapist, seeks wholesome, Canton. Ma. 02021 im, intersting Adonis. Photo please. Box and character. Must have seeking tal sensitive SWIM, 
an attractive, 8487. sense of humor value early sense 
Spain. we didn't get to Bring man. Box -SEEK Box S202. very aliractive, communication. Photo and of wit, refinement and com- = 
talk more. DWF? If this was written for DJF, origin, 36, warm, SWF. 34, and pretty curvaceous, brown haired & phone please. box 6460. for lasting rela- 
sometime? Mary. Box . yen, and you are attractive, full of and in- dreamer, Petite, warm, dance Compassionate soul; SWF. 20, . Box 5257. 
are and the faise al- ARE YOU a warm, humor- friends and food, mu- travel urges. Desire lov- earth, fun, adventurous, WO0Z70, Norton, MA come, wily, Wy-gred 
legations imply. R.M.G 5 . sic and silences, ing. in creative, under 
Michael Read 2m an attractive, well- full of spring flowers your professional. committed, is 
"books? educated (shy) SWF, 28, sumwner S292. sensitive, relationship, Box Cam | 
cal! Rose sepirant writer, travelier, i couple of companionable Pretty, poetic, petite, handsome man for intelligent, ridge 02140. m 
M foodoholic, 45,5°8) forre. animals and a baby or two, 47 wants wise and witty, af- ship and - ‘ Artistic and ox. 
with wit windows wide open fectionate, creative man. share eclectic poetic woman 40. 
5278 WhO enjoys catch Cambridge larm, evong, 
The People Network's Video Attractive, SWF 32 & politics, things. Box 841 02238. SWF, 26, open-minded, bridge MA 02238. attractive, seeks man who z 
interview library lets youse®, student, progressive  .outwith friends, sharing cute, local music, 32, seeks SWM who loving, land, 
hear, and ings & thinking, canoeing, I'm an NOGHANGE Midnight O11, SWF. 32, caring, ‘intelligent, 2 
men/women who attract artistic, scientific, linquistic walking (nonsmoker) & be- educated, *  Shriekback, dancing, com- jazz healthy, active, 
you. Take shortcut! male close. Box 8478. SUF 28 5'7 or at. Movies, New people BOX and | O 
. counterpart. 5233. — warm, intelligent, psy- i and @ s, seeks ' Write to: P.O. Box | ~ j 
DWF. 31, pretty, funny. pro- oronted ‘men active, tall, well-built, with® same in SWM. Photo, phone 5231. Cambridge, MA 02238 | 
SHE CRIED Attractive older woman, fessional,-and just a bit un- to change society. BOX 8436. c 
Check the Arts listings to see wide seeks mature conventional, seeks a smart, desire SBM who SWF, very attr, 5°9, mu- Swr, petite, fun | > 
where Boston's man. No , ; tell me attractive man, 30-40, for orid travel Goston, ig , into ad- SWF, 26, tall, seeks sician / graphic artist. loving, attractive, pro- | im 
group Y about yourself. 8444, fun, friendship and more. * going, —vocacy work, likes to dance, educated, tall man for con- Wi to similar se 
Box 8458. is gentieman, financially versation, fine food, rock-n-  SWM, 27-40. Box 8406 WM. 
eo a Attractive, professional, 4 comfortable. PO Box 12: roll and fun. for@ SwF35 pretty, athletic, pro- PO Box 682, Sudbury MA | - 
TOM--YES SWF. Good sailor, , DWE 45, educated, attract- West Concord, MA 01742. quality, normal man. a al. warm, humorous, 01776. = 
alpine skier. day sail- ive, 5'4”° 124ibs, seeks amusing, attract- letter with phone and photo. seeks SM for friendship first. 
Wed. 6/15, red line to ng, cing, similar professional hiker, —beckpet Wil respond with same. BOX Let's explore / share Boston SWF, 36, seeks int 
and white But. grey te or non-arinker, of Box 6403. 23-30, who enjoys laughing, seeks male whose soul ox 1161 Brookline 
but afraid. Wouldlovetotalk. 03871. literature, art, the I'm a physician, 5°3, attract- dancing, seeks similar Hartner, 38-50, non-pos- active, . Box 
Box 8441. Seeks divorced or widowed ive, and also enjoy drama, under 32 for com- Sessive, reflective, com- 1169, Littleton MA 
Attractive, SWF, 31, petite, with interests. our folk music, and Observing mitted relationship. box 
TELEPHONE ocean, travel, cooking, Sheedy hype" enjoys quiet life. partner to share A. Attractive Latin woman, 
seeks romantic, tail, ; E beaches, Joel, toasted ie, aughr adventures, SWF 28 seeks intelligent, SBF 38 (Looks 28), desires 52. 
PERSONAL intelligent SWM, 30-39. almonds, classical music, and with. Box 5284 sensitive man to meet a SM, 6+, 35 long blonde ‘hair, 
Frami . Photo please. deautiful (slim/ dark), SS. and Eng- 27-30 for . Likes + to escort to “I'm Not educated . 
ADVERTISING Box in- ish countryside. Seeks  SJF, 32, slim, attractive, conversation, sports, with cent, honest, heaithy 
sightful, and fun. I'm a very nonsmk, old-fashioned, fessional, funloving, out. Photo ong divorced, faithful warm. 
, Attractive, warm , attractive SWM, 26-31, isa a SM 30-40 to share a few Sincere replies only. low. Write to: P.O. Box 425 lean, trim, friendly, 
SJW, 43, research psy-  §'11"/ 155), nurturing, ‘ rounds of golf, a spin ina §229. 4 
chologist, in in film, has a sharp wit. Box 5228. canoe, a mountain trail or 
TALKING sonal growth. hiking lib- ‘ , Asian any other summer pastimes. SWF. 29, shy. gentle. Swr, 41, sweet, pretty, Cv. Yon children 
CALL Dial-A-Date FREE. PO Box £50 Com. naturel, Jawioh prolecsions! com toons omer, BON 62, good blue 
LISTEN TO MEN: bridge 02140. Box 96, mitted to establishing family tall and introspec- sincere. 
: . Energetic entrepreneur art- 911 Professional, com- man between first letter. Aurora L. 
449-0011 Average SWF 27 active, ist, photographer, non- SDF 30's municative, aware, finan- 30-40. Box 8451. SWF, 42, 58", jp dodge 3 101 
smokers. Box TH STATION, philosopher/clown, attractive, fit, sensitive, dining DWF, 43, fun-loving, 
, 02908. womanjchild quality, adventurous to and out, caring, and ive, quasi-radical 
FROGS | endearing man-atruisic, in- share life's, adventures. more, seeking gentie, 
woman country In forest a , warm, playful. Photo. 
roots- healthy, attractive, lady Blonde, blue, Oriental SF, 30s, 5°4, attract- SWF, intellectual, , of peace and 
MEN warm, self- - seeks 5'4" ful) desires a ive, intelligent, SWF 30's, PhD, writer/poet, 5°7, seeks w x to: P.O. 
soulmate in his fascinating se (S/DWM, 27-37, af- enjoy dancing, traveling, and’ = SJF, 39, warm-hearted, left politics, , stun- . 30's, to talk 80x 421, Newport Ri. 
SEEKING 40's. Box 1076. E. Arlington fectionste fun, successful, other activities, seeks ning, funny seeks literature, deconstruction, 45.54, 136Ibe, seeks 
MA 02174 secure) to be her hero (sail- tist/academic, counterpart, 6'0+, Let- arts. who 94, 
MEN : travel fessional SM, 34-43, seeks non-materialistic, — ter/photo .Po Box can also have fun. Box 8482. secure lover liking 
SWF, 40's, 56, nat- se- 11166. Cambridge MA 02142. fairs, pets, children, family, 
60S LADY urally blonde, slender, dining, cure, for relationship. —_ for , to share life - SWF redhead, intense, dining, conversation, ro- 
Gentle lady, if not from the educated, professional, caste Box 5226. with. SWF, 32, 5'4, sober sensitive and seeks mance. Box 78, Swansea 
hil of Vermont, something compassionate, honest, Suga or reasonable Perceptive, intelligent, Somebody really speciall tuality, rec 
lke that. SWF 37 seeks in- and pucker up! BOX gndearing, blue eyed, cute, Lovely 1oveable OWF seeks ima. cats, Wallan men. Concord, NH 03901 DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, 
home we So'sh Box 8405. SWF, shy. seneiive, over. dancing, Wavel, etc 
splendor. in the grass apply nis, jogging, humor, music SWM! Box 14689, Boston, WE sober Weight, 34, 5'6 260Ib, wishes 
9 for second chance. | am and more. Seeks athletic, 02104. SWF, Sober to meet SWM 34 or older for 
(rite PO Box 2108, North fatale, 40ish, nee We? man’ Photo, phone. Ma 
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THE GUARANTEE 
Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance 


The forwar of an ad is construed as an acceptance of ail the rates end 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you cali each week on conditions which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston advertisements only. 
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a Phoenix box number. 
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HOUSEMATES | tn will accepted until 4 p.m. PRICING YOUR AD NON-COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
ROOMMATES STEREO/COMPONENTS GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes ac- LINES $4.75 each $6.35 
SUBLETS oops it ENDS: (minimum 4) (minimum 3) 
LOST & FOUND RECORDS & TAPES DEADLINES 4) 
vl TV Copy for Advertisements which verified... Tuesday. 
SKIING YARD SALES tor Wednesday’ 6pm. ESCORT $11.00 
TRAVEL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Guarantee renewal Tuesday, 12 noon (minimum 3) 
WANTED, . Telephone verifications. Tuesday, 6 p.m 7 pt. light headline $6.50 $8.00 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS Changes and Tuesday, 4 p.m: 7 pt. bold headline $8.75 $12.00 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an OFFICE HOURS 9 pt. bold headline $10.00 $13.25 
it may be reeponsibte beyond at liability to give the advertier cre ov 80 much Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Capitalized words $1.00 
adyertisement within seven days of publication. - 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 
* BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Appiies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 
INSERTION DATE pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 
The Boston Phoenix prone } 
4 12345 67 8 9 10 11 12 131415 : j 
3 City: State: Zip: 
or call 267-1234. 
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ONALS 


-E.A., A.R.T., LC.A.? 


M 

Szechuan, Cajun, Thai? 

, Brattle, Nick? Tall 
choice 


Male (36) seeks 
woman (radical), (re- 
ligious origin unimportant) 
for preferably-permanent 
companionate relationship 
without children. Will re- 


Single 
serious 


SJM 27 5°11, 170ibs, in- 
4 ' fit seek- 
ing nonsmoki 
aware woman who ~—— 
outdoor activities, fine 
ing, , Movies, 
tor and 10: 
mance. Box 5290. 


SJM 34, literate, likes music, 
smart women. 


outdoors, 
Box 694 Boston 02102. 


lawyer, intelligent, 
, warm, 


, 5°10, physica 
seeks compatible F as 
possible mate. Box 5240. 


SM, 32, intelligent, interest- 
ing, independent, 
same in 


Pleasant teacher 30s, . bent 

: ; Fun first, later. 
Traveled wortawise, Send photo. Box 8407. 
Own home in NY, outdoors MILLIONAIR 32. 
BOX 8414. 5'11, Yay handsome, 
joys , Countryside outdoors, beach, 
similar SWF 23-29 to swap photo phone, @ must re- 
photos. Box 5285. t ble. Resident, 17 

MASS ST. U-C, Beverly, MA 
41, never 91915. 
married, Successful. 
talker, sincerity, animal professional ing a 
sive iental 

b woman. 
pee business owner, ive SWM (30's). actively in- 
, Time magazine, sense volved in Asia. Photo wel- 
of humor, traveler, come. Box 5213 
a petite, Successtul SWM seeks 
i tractive 


f i r 
tionship.Send photo if 
Box 


= . I'm into biking, canoe- 
, running, mov- 
bunnies Box 
3a, 02179 


M, 25, affable, im- 
pressionabie, 


ng, engaging, 
woman to 


, 25, student, 
fashionable, attractive, 
seeks —s woman to 
dance, dine and drink. 
Photo. Box 5223. 


SWM, 25, 


athletic, S/DWF, 23-34, 
fitness, fun 
ing. I'm 6’, blonde, . eyes, 
What else? Write and find 
out! Photo. Box 5267. 


seeks cute, 
for 


33 


3 
8 


Got men on your mind? 
Get them o 


g 


tional communication. 


games, no drugs. | 
Shalienge you. Box 3424 


wants romantic relationship, Trim, easygoing, SWF, seeks similar to walk 
friendship. Exchange by sincere, fit gy 
photos. Box 5222. fun SWM, 38. Box 1534A, I’m 5’10”, 160, 41 but took, 
Swe 1 02403. act 33. Romance? If it 
nonsmoker hay Two gentiemen of Verona, Pens tendons 
ing and skiing seeking 61 and 52, Nord and Sud; Gon bo wantrtd ine Box 
lonp-aevin to Box 2153, Quincy, Ma 5275. 
Box 1055, Attractive, caring, di 
71688, Boston MA Two Sailors seek Two divorced, white male fifties. 
for offers to 
SWM. 5'6". very neat Harbor’ islands 169 
pearance seeking to Box Peabody, MA 
sincere female for rela- Hudson, NH 03061. 01961 
jonship. Lots of extra man seeks 
trashy Attractive GWM. 48, 
373, 108 Charles St., Boston tee times and bad. vorced. | grown children. 
Lda Box 5267 Age 30-50. Box 121 72 Or- 
St. Pro’ 


Author and en- 
trepreneur, 6'2, 220, 42, 


seeks tall, unconventional desiring romantic ‘moutaine 
non-smoking, dependent- top cabin rendezvous with 
less SWF for meani fascina trim, 5'9"", 
relationship. Write to: Box virile, DWM.POB 3110, Man- 
70, Cai MA 02139 chester, NH. 03105. 


1-550-900 


Among Friends 


¢ Group and private conversations 


for men in the (617) area code 
e 24 hours a day/7 days a week 


¢ Friendly and attentive moderators 


$ .20 for the first minute, .10 for each additional minute 


21-26, 
for dining, dancing and 
romance 


potential . Photo 
Box 1, Whitman, 
|A 02382. 


Send ‘photo, 
s 
5255 SWM, 33, 6'0’, attractive, 
ta. Box well educated, executive, 
SWM, 27, law outgoing, nappy. sincere, 
student who is 5’7", hand- energetic, Boston new- 
some, @ warm, con- comer. Seeking intelligent, 
Box 1225, Marblehead, MA, SW. 33. 6'1. good looking, 
listener, 
althy, athletic, adven- Cooking, 
walks. Seeks sin- 
lover. Enjoy films, beach, cere SF. Box 8477. 


No non-smoker. 
Photo a plus. Box New 
ton 02159. 

SWM, 28, 6’, 195 ibs., pro- 


fessional, h 
jes, cooki 
honest 


wher, 


28 
32 
3 


SWM, 35, professional, 
athietic, seeks weel- 


woman is 
involved. Obesessions: 
Europe, the arts, 


cheeseburgers. 
woman who's 


Seeks 
, has 
European tastes, wears 


and gourmet dining. Write to: 
2572, Woburn, MA 


tin A 


a hand- 
some, ac- 
complished GWM 22-2) 

M4 photo gets mine. Box 


Big Brother. 30, 6, 250ibs, 


seeks . fat ad- 
mirer x 319, Revere, Ma. 
02151 


‘at admirer? WM, 30, 

lbs, 6’, seeks little brother. 
Box 319, Revere, MA. 
02151 


GWF 25, attractive, in- 
telligent, feminine, smoker 
easygoing, romantic, seeks 
similar for dating. Age unim- 
portant. Box 7. 


GWF 29, petite, comfortable 
with leather, lace seeks 


same. 
Box 1403, Middleboro 
02346. 


5'7, 150 Ibs. 
to 


GWM- 21, 
Creative, 


reen, good-l 
Camon student. E 


njoy 
companionship, conversa- 
tion, sincerity. Seeking , 


similar academic open- 
minded, , Masculine 
counterpart. Box 8423. 


GWM, 44, 5°68", 145, hand- 
some, freeweight 


relat. PO Box 
Brookline 


GWM 5'11 160, 27 - 
healthy, into outdoors, 
sports even- 


traveling, 


possible 

ture preferred. Box 8473. 
GWM, handsome, 5°10, 
167ibs, blonde & bive, lo 


rofessional, clean-sut, 
healthy, & athletic, lots of 
interests, fident 


GWM, mid-40’s, tall. 
moustache; seeking simia! 


30-50 in Lowel! area for 
friendship or more. Box 
5273. 


GWM, 1, 6'6". 
200ibs, very 
oodiooking, into tight 


evi's, riefs. 
phone, photo yet mine. Box 
8399. 


GWM, recent grad, 5'11", 
158, masculine, attractive, 
progressive, into FNX, 
sports. Box 8359. Cranston, 
Ri, 02920 


Hot WM, 24. 5’8”. 160. nice. 
“straight”, seeks true friend, 
18-24. PO Box 295, Some- 
rville, 02143 A 


- NA A 
shaven, straight appearing. 
Recoveri alcoholic 

sound foundation of 
being oa 

Ing gay, 4 
about boty Now look: 


to complete life by finding 
pr 4 Seek- 
ing GWM, 18-35, slim, 
and a or already in 
AA? Let's and enjoy 


. please. Long let- 
GWM. 22,6175, very good ster & 
looking, straight, iooking for POB Seal NH 
one. ox ‘ice looking 
GwM 23 57 seek young 
gure, py Sor tind. 
our 
close’ sincere 
friend to explore life ~ WANTED | 
skiing, 30 Year old 64" 
Masculine, straight 


GWM, 24, 5’7°, 140ibs, at- 
tractive. Enjoys biking, 
beach, movies, seeks 
similiar 18-25 for honest 
friendship/more? Box 5226. 


GWM, 24, goodiooking, 
seeks a mature, 
under 30° 


Cambridge MA 02139 


Unconventional tall divor 
50's male 
southwest of Boston. 


music, 
nature, , and moi. 
BOX 
Well educated, 
middie-aged man wishes 


GWM 27, lonely, hsuky, 
handsome/warmhearted 
relationship. PO 
relationship. POB 414 
Topsfield, MA 01983. 


care about. 8 the 
PHOENIX a "| am 
are you? Box 1018, Bos- 


5383 


Cambridge, MA, 02142 sensitive, open-minded, mu- art, film, jazz, Chi food cultured, sensuous $11 
SBM, 39, seeks SF SWF, X, Roxy Music, 7avel. Box 8452. for a term . Humor is GWM, 31, br/br, 175, warm, cammanaee Sean ack, 
Robinson relationship with non- important. Photo would be  umorous, intelligent, seeks Florida etc. Photo 
to dance. Desires to . . SWF -35 for fun SwM, , 58", who , nice. Write box 94 Newton safe, mous rela- Box 32, Cambridge 02140. 
ov SwWM, 21. geeks Asien posetote relationship. Box 160 Ibs, considered  watks, bridge, scrabble. Center, 02159. , Box 569, 
good books, museums, sci: woman phone to: P.O. verett 
ence, and wonderland with special person, looking fora. indies female for Box 5/7, Danville, VA 24543 Witty, wise YOUR MISSION 
curious open-minded ‘eal person not faise person. Non smoker! Grinuery Grup: SWM, seeks devoted. 34, seeks SF partner for 5 5 Sue Good — > Pheips 
women of any race, 26-33 Box ger f English ing, outstandingly witty and = hunk for fun & good times on 
ty SWM, 22, Blonde hair, Divs Sceakingisiand. Tenjoy nov. ‘festive F. Please write PO Possible solid relationship. mantic adventure with a 
eyes, 140 pounds, looking lazy, distracted, non- igs, dining out, anda sense. 80x 705, Lowell, MA,01852 You. trim, bright, affec- Write w/photo to PO Box 26 year old 
amuse yourself when 2 for SWF. Honest rela- materialistic and pro: of humor. No drugs OF Single white male, 37, 150 tonate. Me- sine 2532 Woburn, MA 01888 Sevan The owardeye ule fon 
What about one way? Teli Box 6446. smoke You don't ing stable is look- differemt, 36.Us? Box 36 62, 200 of caring, 
me more! Box 8486. SwM kind, virile and eager fornew have to look like Miss West 1534, Brockton, Mass, ‘ oye excitement a 
SBM, 6'1'', 170!Ibs, Non Latin, Or- Far masculine Boston pro- 
professional, smoker. No re- . Photo a must. PO. Box 27334, lationship. Tired of gay ‘fessional. The 
seeking single Woman. a Jef Box 6266. Ovando FL 32867 WHAT? scene. This could be along, arguments, failing 
nonsmoker, 21-29, for shot. Box 5236. Tennis anyone? Box 0166 SWNM, 37, interested in meet- SWM, young 28, 5°10”, at- dark vovy hair : oe pet eee my 44 42. Th man you 
friendship and possibly SWM, 24, tall, attractive with 77 Asian or Oriental woman, tractive, fit. non-smoker mustache find should be 28-40, 
more. Send < se of to date. Send phone politically and culturally and eclectic? Need «hint? straight 
ure picture with letter to oc- Seeks attractive SWF, single who likes and short note. Box 8450. Progressive) eclectic vecula Many interests include but Ad, you decide to accept 
cupant. Box 1018, Boston, 22-25, having a SWM 38, 5°11 180. fumanist, technical pro not limited to, scifi, lit, include theatre, S306 This 
Photo please. fences around Progressive, handsome, ‘fessional cycle and poetry, writting, movies, travel, fim, the unusual. Re- dastruct in 10 
SECOND SHIFT the house? professional,’ Social values foot hikes. , and country, psych, art, music (classic in Gon 
swe 28 for SWE SWM 25.59, professional, ‘0: P.O. Box 103, and personal intact. and domestic travel, particular) the occult, Boston, 02115. : 
for Ri, 02896 Strong interests in writing, seeks, women, Meditation, yoga. sitiness 
crazy hours | do, and who 80™Me, witty, seeks 30,510, imerested in ertun wih SWF also at. attractive, any race, religion, forms. Ladies with answer sucgesstul, goodlooking, 
late night.all music, Smart. slendet Dieyeling, art, books, music, tractive and creative, late 21-45, for intellectual should drop note, photo. Of- for GM 18-30, friendship, West of Boston, seeks 
movies and it you're Bon Com seeks woman with simiar 208 - early 30s. it's a won. fer expires at midnight. Box pote, mare. Anower ofl PO ‘oa on 


Handsome, well-educated cruise SWM 25 5'9, jective yacht 
—- . SWM 25 5°10 into winter- on my Phone must, passionate, seriaiive, hand: SWM.S0 attractive, sdven. SWM, attractive yacht 
skiing, bicycling, beaches, PO 48, Stoneham, some, witty, seeks SWF companicon. POB 414 attractive SWF 20-30 for greens. So Shore, Box GAY ‘builder, seeks younger 
seeks inetigent SWF 23-25 61008. some summer ‘sailing tun. £150. Abington. Ma. 02361. muscular bodybuilder. ean 
for nights on the town, shar- Secure, early-retred, OWM, relationship. Box 88 Cane SWIM SO, handeome, elm, 216 fel Ma 
oi, ing eres: 50's, seeks Dwr, bridge 02140. health conscious, seeks eee (you me) field, Ma. 01101. 
social events other fun- with whom to xy, WOMAN 22-40. SWM, SWM, just turned 29, GWM, 48, 150 ibs, 
= loving friends. Box 8485 pursue interest in art, nature, fF SsisY Photo appreciated. PO Box owner, , goodiook- seeks pretty SWF, isan. health care prof seeks 
fie and people. Box 5164. 2112 Woburn, MA 01888. ing. physically fit seeks sin- = who likes late dinners, danc- AAPM Ser (18+) GM for health 
cere, intelligent, warm, fit, ing, sports and can handle 1607 
SEEKIN' COUNTRY-LOVIN compa- SWIM classy woman for lasting re- someone who works odd SEEKING 46 
GAL, Lawyer, SWM 5'7", share an lationship. Box 8454. hours. Be my belated birth- ' : 
147, lonely on 77 acres, sks . Hopeless romantics ——_—— day PO Box 69 MEW 
peer SF,under 125ibs, 38 reply. Box 8421 SWM, 41, 5°86", 165, attract- MA 01886 
SF thirty-something. yrs, non-smkr for woodland ive. athietic. seeks SBF who 
walks, homegrown SWM, 25,1 only want a 
Male 46, attrctive, sensual, surfside woman to love and love me 
fit seeks female PoBox 13P Pembroke 02358 back. Letter, phone, Box 
times. Box = 4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 
| busmness man seeking arguments "sity and. pro: cere,” Seeks gosdiockin 
nilar woman 39-55 for din- beautiful, long-legged found, babies. Photo ap- -25 for fri 
ing, movies, relationship. ee eo preciated. Box 8466. 
Box 8448. 29 who would like to I 
———=—==<=<=—=—==<=—<«<«e share in the finer things life [i SWM, 31, divorced, no kids. 
Marriage minded, 43yo, has to offer. P.O. Box 772, Leo with pisces moon, 
5°10", 160, Needham Hieghts 02194 
funloving Italian, mu- earth, success 
sician, summers Cape Sensitive, goodiooking, development 
Cod Bay, winters in Ft lawyer, 33, consultant. Offers stability 
smoking, . Box 1086C, and brain for solid friendship 
Box 5260 Boston” MA, 02117. and relationship. Reply Box 
Black Male. 41. tall, 3417 
Mature, mainstream, with interests seeks — 
responsible, well-educated, indepen Attractive GWM 22, 
; seeks similar SWF, (20-40), dant lady of quality. Box 5'11/160, nice smile, recent 
as passenger for back road 15 grad, mgmt. cnsitnt, safe, 
Michael, c/o Box to dancing, pop music, black 
510, Lincoln, MA, 01773. tie and boxers, London and 
: MY PERFECT LAD etudes, the ocean. Despises 
Pianist, linguist, hates 
appox 29, 5’5", 1 spond to any letter recieved. — 
—_—- SWM. Box Box 212, Brookline, MA, 
02146. 
SJM, 25. attractive, Diue- 
; owner has a serious short- passionate soul. interests in- t — — 
coming. I've never had to clude cats, art, drawing,(I'm 
learn Now to dress well, but portrait artist) European — 
now | do. You are a classy, & 
with exquisite taste fanatic. Battleships & Geo- ' 
ICE SITUATION - 
seeks an attractive, spon- 
and slighity crazy WF. 16-29, 
who would a lot of 
lant to meet a woman who — 
would never in a million fd 
years consider answering an area. Loves to dance. Per- ach other. BOX 5262. 
ad. This ‘time, however, sonality a must. Box 8437. 
POBox 743, Prudential Sts. SUM 38. slim 28 
tion Boston, MA, 02199 successf coun by mmmage-looking 
sate, Normal emo- 
2 SWM, 29, attractive and 4, tional and physical rela- 
3 well-built seeks a funioving im — tionship. Closeted or just out 
7 Oriental lady who enjoys the P OK. No tobacco or. 
: | 
20, _conehive, pit: 30,5'10, professional swig engineer who dc ent Tall, handsome, finacially 
fessional, very attractive and athletic, sensitive, warm, dry 
physically fit looking for witty, seeks very attractive, orien taneous, warm lady to share 
nature, arts. sports, wavel 5/14" 165Ibs, brown hair trav 
preferred, with handwritten the good life. P.O. Box 150 and eyes with many will 
Live in Ri area. _ Billerica, MA 01821. SWM, 27. Ls Box 
: SAIL WITH ME 6'3 engineer, 30, 205ibs, ——_—————— 
DWM, 33, 56’, dark hair, | 
| cre, gong woman witout ofepring on Cape Cod 
telligent, caring, sensitive, home. Box 5227. — 19, creative, quiet 
secure, honest, down-to- SWM Hi GWM, 29, 5'11", 155, clean into progressive music, 
earth, occasionally silly,non- SWF 23, tall, attractive, in- ate , 5°10, 170, cut, oa looks & body, literature, film. A real nice } 
tetigent. catiover, off-beat ful, attractive, athletic, VEGETARIAN _triendly, honest & sincere, | Seeks friend. Box 768 
moderate, seeks films, country walks, sailing, Canada's Atlantic  SWM, 36, bright, computer meet similar str MA 02632. 
attractive, non-smopking gourmet food, dancing, Coast looking for SWF, slim, professional, wholistic, spiri- acting 
S/OF with sense of humor seeks similar nonsmoking gorgeous, liberal minded to tual seeks attractive, in- — re- SWM, 29, 5'5", brown/biue, 
i for long term relationship, SWM for friend- represent expansion of com- _telligent woman with similar _lationships, enjoy amg multi-faceted (‘fnx to NY 
‘ Other interests: art, movies, —_ship/romance. Box 8427. pany; into entertain- values. Box 5268. out, flying, the outdoors eee one 
theatre, the beach, travel, ment. Box trips as well as life, 
flea markets, dining out, fine SWF, 33, 5'8 seeks com- —————————_ very handsome (honestly) good conversation & quiet tionship same. Photo/ 
wine, quiet evenings, music, = companion for mov- . SW 34 . SWM, warm, easygoing, sw, 5'9”", trim, established s alone with someone | . Box 1386, Cam- 
spending occasional week- , dinner, clubs (dancing Not bar scene. Seek SW/OF., + very looking, Christian, seeks funny, professional, romantic, prope. Ma. 02142. 
ends in NYC, sci-fi. Box  maybe?), museums, drives. 18.30. pretty, pleasant down to earth Female who sexy, warm, optimistic, ac- 
3423. Non-smokers, takes neither herself nor the tive, ‘phusically fit, a very 
SEF wanted by WM. 1m fonship desired. Box 6250. Seoks SWF 26-36 into some 
5'9°, 150ibs, 36 years of same, dancing, harbor of introspection yet GWM, 29, handsome, and eyes, seeks @ very at 
aughe, eaty going. ble to laugh at He when 366, JW' McCormack Sia, Staight acting, athetic, acta, imetigent man lor 8 | 
satisfied with situation. in- m 27, 5'10,170, Boston, Ma. 02101. ship/relationahip. If this hunk | 
SBM 23, professional, col- interests, seeks similar an. tred of mantic, communicative, 9 but otherwise OK look- = vegetarian, free, happy. GWM, 31 180 6'2 pes Box £08, Needham 
tege grad, fit, woman for good times, shar- only friends! Seeks attrac. Seeks committed rela- Box 5084, Billerica beautiful inside and outside, cleanshaven Heights, MA 02194-0005. 
music lover female caring, mai com- tiove smok tionship, un- seeks same or younger 
professional. BOX 8440. mited relationship.” Bo pretentious woman. PO Box SWM, paramilitary wimp fun-loving times. No heavy WM, 23, 5’8”, 145ibs. 
SBM. 24.61" 160 be. stu. honest, spontaneous, 1073, Framingham 01701. seeks SWF. Photo ap- booze/drugs. @ reguiar looking, honest 
SF. whose inerests 5259. this ad with a photo and | will som 
sports, movies and educate onde DWF, mee ve newer in return. Jim. Box 25 for friendship. 
| 


miles, en-rf, tancy wheels 4 ail the HOT concerts in RPENTERS 
| WOME tres, exc Boston WORCESTER, & PRENET CA 
adopt, call 576-3504. WOODS, Bruins, Patriots ors for adults & kids 
DATSUN, 210, 1962, 60K, 4- in and Red Soxili Reasonable = garty July. Call the French Free estimate. 391 
M speed, door, tan, new NEY RK: hay Lve-erwrerrenisieieaidll prices, credit cards, ac- Library in Boston at ‘eave message. 
Very brakes, exhaust, starter, perfect Great tor OCCULT cepted mail orders..... 1 
sensuous, and funloving $900. 787-2041. around town or the county. TICKET SOURCE, SOUTER 
same. Photo ap- 7970, needs Call before 10PM 723-1 TEPSYCHIC 7845, Warwick, 02867 phases 
PO Box 134, Burl- acouracy rate is very Call dys 401 1o MEDITATION custom 
work but stil’ drives, $225 or YVoikswagen _van/cam 401-606 5389. finishes. Special- 
MA, 01608. Please call even- high. Call me for a phone room sete and 
32, professional ings 262-7138 $400, Chie Conversation $10 for 15 Doug 497-0819 welcome. 
race aot, TRAVEL Buk discounts. Free est 
scene. ‘Like the outdoors, AMAZING PSYCHIC THE NATURE OF mates. Call Phil 964-1178 
smile? CYCLES A ons call (way 
Me to box sale 817-082-4107. Antonia or Christian, Lecture dealing with, struc. otc. 
fire 1985 Honda intercp. 700,  Marrianna’s Tea Room pres- 1045 465-6242 Finish a . Exe 
Nvr down, Must featuring DALE, Amer 268-2279. 
woman. Bae 5224. $2,500/b.0. 1-657-7114. noun psychic Ettie Johnson. 6/30 ‘return 7/10 
1065 Honda Rebel 2500c March'of Dimes. 128A Tre. 628-3018, pm SERVI 
Saad Nanemes spoke 2500mi. Perf cond, always mont St. 3rd Fl. Boston MA. 2 round trip to Hawaii. Good ‘SE WS patch walis, 
similar 25+ for friendship and ined. Nov. 16 1986. Sunday thru Dec 88. $300/bo for BUSINESS ‘ or any 
romans, | love noon 267-7741. Tom. Admission both tickets. David 472-7516 SERVICES can't seem to get 
films, dining out. Box 8479. $3500, 729-2891. Keep try- Kawasaki, 7OOLTD 5k evenings. do. Please 
GWM, 40, 5'8, 160 “reward AUTOMOTIVE ing, AL miles, vintage red, matching 3 plane tickets, one-way. 680-3141. 
Box 41624 MG, GT 1972. Good heimuts, many accessories. YCHIC Resumes, MARATHON MGT. CO, Re- 
Proonix AZ 85060, Let's got $1000 firm $2000 neg. 480-2800, Jot, Every & = . Multiple  modeling/ 
personall DOMESTIC 536-3182 weekday YAMAHA GP S38 SUN.” 12-6pm. Readings, (603) 964-5481. or 99 rooms, plumbing 
SBF. thiny-ish, ‘seeks SF. mow pam MG, Midget 1877, con- mobae tun comme, Sulte 88; Came, 1960, painting, plastering, and 
25+. Enjoy music, good con- job. . 4dr. $2,500, call fler, no a 54K mi. B/O. sled was barely used 6 Pd $700, sel $450 or BO. oammunnmeee : 
end trips. Box 8438. '67 Mustang white/black MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1963. snowed enough in South Airline ticket, Boston to Den- 
Striking WF 28, attract- vinyl roof, automatic, runs ,000, very cond. Sil- Eastern Mass. Very depen TRAVEL WITH YOUR ver. Lv 23 July, return 20 CHILD CARE PaL 
ive, feminine, fit, slim, well- well, body shape, ver, 4-dr, AM/FM $4000 dable machine. Call Au9. United. . immediately ing for 
built, sensual and , $2200 or BO. . Lve moving. Must sell. 489-3563. 232-5153 nents 7-3:30, M-F, 603-225-1411. ible individual 32 
seeks same 25-40, for a pri- mess. throughout U tour care ages 
Nissan Sentra Sports Coupe 74 BMW R60/6 35K mi well 4, Monday- Tod- COMPANY,INC. 
ship PO Box 16, Waltham Chevy Caprice Classic 76 1987, AM/FM cassette, sun maint tnkbg heimt parts Send $3.00 to Glos deve’ 
SWF, 30, buxom pro- $iK. Cal Dave 301-1979. = - - - Buzzard’s Bay area, COMMERCIAL 
old movies. Seeks SF, htchbk, blue, 2. Boston area. Class 
25+, non-smoker for trend: HEALTH & work. Contact Pat at: 
ship, good conversation, 65k, ex > $1700, COUNSELING 846-0332 
tonship. Race unimportant. 631-6986, M House clesning per- 
photo appreciated. Box FAIRMOUNT. 978, sone! touch. Upstairs 
WF, 40, attractive, fun-lov- door, clean. NEEDS MINOR ; conversation apt. $10 for 15 a 
gal, friendship and fun and at 2 
opefully intimate rela- a great car to bomb CONFIDENTIAL SERVICES 
tionship. POB 344, Middie- in! Call Ron, eves at TESTING FOR 
ton, Ma. 01949. 1-532-2818. =—s Ds DATA 
FORD, Masten, 1688, Strict for Hu- OVERLOAD? 
PERSONALS FORD, MUSTANG, 78 T Top appt. No. iil+, 
INTERRACIAL If you love big women or ere 
DATING! 7-9759. 
members in New OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, if bi woman 
and affectionate Ladies and mission, , ball_ joints apy 
creet Free application. Call, Cal then - back to life. CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OUTH HORIZON family Boston Center CONSTR! end 
FO ben lin fo id be for Term Pay. Specialize nceramic te and 
size e ou. ou chotherapy. 524-7710. for a free estimate. 539-0122 
, rear 
re. Call after 5 862-7132, to ENJOY GENERAL 
The People Network's Video $5,000 or BO. Box 2194 pleasantly surp (ae 13, licensed. CONTRACTING 
heer “and meet ony the OREIGN Reas. (Strictly nonsexual) RENOVATION, 
Ca find out just how many KRIPALUYOGA —_REMODCLING. 
27-3800 cellent condition, AM/FM PAINTING.CALL: 
Includes Call Steve 489-5639. x 2 4 232-9334. 
rants, 1974, MGB conv, new top, Commercial, residential. Fire 
“T° All calls cost 20 cents for the first minute and 10 RENDER, 
areas etc. Send | $3000/bo. 734-7282. cents for each minute thereafter. You must be 18 Paims and tarot “cards, 282-8225. 24/nours emerg- 
$3.00 pius 1979 Toyota Corolla Wagon, years of age or older. Call anytime. Lines open ‘ ohsos 
$1.00 shipping/ | good cond 24 hrs. Pan PAINTERS 
handling to: $650 FR Cert reas rates. Newton 
The Guardian | =" HHS INTERIOR 
P.O. Box 806 1986 HYUNDAI 
Medford, Ma 02155 EXCEL GL matever you want: all the professional 
excellent condition 22k 1984, , a/c, Alpine starter 2 free full face te or apt. F-6 Cambridge, 02139. 
miles Call 522-0923 even- $13,900 and cover 277-0287 2 mths. Interested? NEW SELF-HELP HOUSEPAINTING 
PERSONALS dy E CLASSIC 771 cycle (FT model) mint con- for and easly itter trained $200 Onewsy anytime 
CALL Dial-A-Date FREE’ brakes 914 Targa. Blue. good cond ; One owner; low, low Any info for care, 7/15-9/2, Must to depressives. . Many 
ic well, Must’ be seen mileage. $1700 or best offer. or feeding will. be mation, cali Jim 424-6776 504.0477. 
interior. $8000/b.0. $6,000 b.0. Allan 236-1024. Please contact Phoenix box free! Cail us at 783-4144 date = meet 
Please | -5176 Severe Macaw with Beach Church Congregational 3 lity, call’ Giroux, 
HONDA, AERO 50, 66, Beautiful atectonate mae Quiet 931-9097, 
449-0036 2,000mi, moving Original owner. Oriental 9 
FOR INFO 449-2261. PRICE 1987, blackleather interior, 5 ust sell. $450. Call Sandy, over $650. 536-4494. ye MOV ER 
987 SUBAR speed, sunroof, cruise con- companion 
cacaetie, antvinett, BOS Exe cone, TICKETS (ror, STOP AMOK LICENSED 
Mint condition. Silver with wheels, 16k miles, mint 150 mi, $1000 inc! 2 helmets, on Oct to tate Oct program. Free coneultation WHEN ATLAS suRUGS 
INTER-RAGIAL Standard. Rear defrost sel for $19,900 {or best of- onal’ Peck (united ‘your. chetties. 
DATING! HONDA own cycle. Box 7, 1644 Mass UNHAPPY WITH CARRIER IVES. 
members in New Eng- England rustproof Vv TICK Ave, Lexington, Ma, 02173. 492-5537. MDPU # 24998. 
and eftectionate Ladies and $8000 Cal RENAULT DL INTERCEPTOR concerts. sp0r- One-way Boston 
y Dis- ranty miles. Ri 1 events and le “a Denver on June 29th. $170. Partners in Personal 
Men of ail races now. Dis- evenings 631-2689. Piease ar, a/c. epkr- New ington Ticket Center, Cai Julie, 497-2259. Can velopment, 646-8683. 
912-231-8786 or write EIS, leave ; clutch, tires, batt. Exc.in and battery 5, new -5333. change date. WANT GREATER SELF. Office. 
PO box 424T, West Chicago out! $2400, neg. 354-7238. chain. $2,000 with lock and TTENROWS = Roundtrip ticket to California. += AWARENESS, R RE- 524-1000 
IL. 601 Call Paul at FIRS June 30 SHIPS, BETTER local and N.Y.C. 
ULT, Fuego, 1963, nelmet. Ca TICKET AGENCY good from June LATION 
BENZ air, 983-1471 All Great Woods tickets. All 13. $250, call COMMUNICATION? Come 
CTIONS Euro new mi, S-speed, air, ow 
Isn'tittime to meet someone tires runs xcint all pwr alarm MOTORCYCLES Worcester for Great 58M. Fran. for July 4! Bos- exp. leader, Gestalt local + 
you can take seriously? Con- 277-6385. 80 watt great buy. $1795, TT 600 ton-S.F. direct, non-stop: individual coun- dential / Commercial. Your 
ections LTD is the network sound system fast pany , return 7/6. $340 or. giso offered. 
‘68 Volvo 144 Exceliant Met lentes. fee scale; reasonable. peying the big name! 
cond, car, no rust. RENAULT $1200. 1985 Kawasaki T wooDs St. Maarten: Time-share Dorothy 491-6408. 
Satistying relationship. ( $1800 or BO. Cassette. 1 got a company car! So... KLR-600. Bought new in | have'thres seats condo avail. for vacation ren- LISTIC HAUL ALL 
= radials. Call 576-2421. need to sell mine. 1963 auto” March. cooled. The best and 
matic Alliance $2600. ri 
antes? mere 41,000 miles. Greatcer week 1-bdrm eff. condo at and Bodywork, Mineral overs in town. Local and 
interview library lets yousee, ‘81 SUBARU, § nego- contin 95987-0082 | service No job too 
menjwomen "who. ettract needs clutch. ‘Best offer, ings, or Iv msg!! Runs TICKETS casino: Nr. airport. LIB on 
. Take a shortcut! over $400. 267-1444 Iv white, rp. red. All Great Woods shows, US s 
47-3800. mesg. Sspd, 33K, 75K/7yr warnty, $600 or BO. Call Joe at Open, Grateful Dead, Learning Intimate 
Meet new friends forfunand Audi Coupe, 5 sun-rf, ps/pw/pb, a/c, am/fm 497.3464 or 437-2648. 7. TWA one Behavior au! 
. Women join free. cylinder, fuel injected, cass, $13,500. 241-5128 cisco, leaving Becton pa repair. 
miles. 5spd Am, sexual skills. Our 
SINGLES 256-2196. Dram, 1 owner, all records, MISCELLANY Two tickets to London! For women 
HOTLINE "85 Toyota Tercel SR 5,4 some dents. $700 or b.o HEAP TICKET July 2. one-way. $220 Call 731-3033 ing, & 
and dating. WD wi . Exc cond, new 782-2970. 6 howe of- Ti for all Great or es. 
1-800-451-DATE tras 45000 miles, $5,600. an 1.8 hatch fer. 777-8166. 254- 
. new transmission Woods Co MDPU # 0765 
in South 107K READ ME concerts. Red Sox & a 
1974 VW BUG gall records For funiture, sports gear." tickets also | WANTED CES SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
through le awer 
ail and stit hes long way to ($65), tunky chuna cab. (625), available. We have HOUSE SITTING SER Visa 321-1017 461-5416 
it will be hard to part with VOLVO, P-1800 automatic, hockey equipment for tickets to all concerts Fousesiters availabe 
the time has come. Or- 1972, runs great, some rust, 5% 10in medium frame (best and sporting events , Nonsmks, will care women, responsible recent 
ange VW, new tires, ingood $3500 or best offer. Crier ski binds LOOK N77 Coast. for your home, pets, . Yale graduates, seek house- 
shape but needs some work : (best offer), Scott Poles, 1/4 on the East sitting position in Boston / Express 
the price) fortnerignt person VW. Gull, 1067, must soll real ($75). Call immediately PRICES. Prouimity 10 MBT, moving & storage 
now! waranty, runs P Ti , 3 books by Canadian 4. Ss 
a -0779. ETINS CINDERELLA CLEANING of new & used cartons 
Bob Dylan and 
Audi 4000S 1985-brgndy, GLI Whitesnake SER The ground hog 6 
56k mi, ster, per VW JETTA INTERIOR didnt see 
wndws, @xc. cond. or =: 1985, Black, loaded, stereo MC / VISA q ITS TIME FOR SPRING three 
448 caseetie, sunvoo!,_ cruise PAINTING 944-0042 of 731-2100. We 
from aExperienced Pro- 658-4810 EDUCATION Ring Kim at 
ine, many new parts. own, al | Lowel ranaina. $15/hr fat - 
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PIANO AND, 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates 
24 hr. service, 
7 days a week. 
Storage. 
Crane Service. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
Brookline, Ma. 
738-0044 or 566-5901 

MODPU 2022 


JACK 
RABBIT 
MOVERS 


Reasonable Rates 
Careful and 
Reliable 
Licensed and 
insured 


284-8970 


MDPU 27311 


Blue 


Streak 


Moving 
Company 
Experienced, 
truly 
professional, 
courteous, 
caring and 
quick service. 
Fully licensed 
and insured. 
References 
furnished. 
Highly 
competitive 
prices. Call for 
free estimate. 

576-1170 


MDPU 27477 


tape service. 
included!! 


APPLIANCES 


shower base 
32"'x32" $35. Peter days 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 


trailer loaded w accssries. 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 


DAY, THE WEEK, THE 
MONTH OR THE DECADE! 
CALL US AT 945-2564 


SNIPE-1972 CHUBASCO. 
excelent condition, two suits 
of sails, with trailer, good 
ron. record. Cali Tom at 
396-1635 


COMPUTERS 


Anadex printer 
col. $250 or b/o. NEC 


Call 593-0410. 
Atari 1040 ST color monitor 
and music 


trainter $150 
B/w monitor $60 Call Gary 


hard disc, tape back- 
up, graphics ° 


new, with warranties. 
$4000. 864-8001 


MAC 512E, keyboard, 
, New rodate 20 
ext hard drive, modem, new 


image writer |i printer, 
of software, $2700, 
254-7977. 


dential / Commercial. Your 
FURNITURE 
blue, w/ faint tan 
11PM 2809-8674. months new, pd $370, BO 
Prompt + fast + neat + Heidi, 723-1774, 
responsible + $26/hr and 
= on-time moves. 243-404 
8 orange & fett couch 
STAR CARRIER exc cond $70, bik lea office 
urg Moves —_chr $40, sm desk $20, ez chr 
night, NYC, 783-5928 $35; record & radio 
console 6’ sm wood 
bookcases $25 & $35, sm 
PARTY electric stove $70, 15th cen- 
rug 
THE BARKEEP CO & 12x9’ rug $40, 260 yas 
Party Services 666-3493. usew rug good cond $3/sq 
x 
PARTY MUSIC box spring 
MASTERS box springs $25 each, metal 
disc jockeys to & mttrss 
entertain any party ——-. $60, 3 wa $80 each, 1 
mem. We have a Gryer $80, recond metal 
amplified sound system stove $60, 9 hardcore door 
(PROFESSIONAL NIGHT- $50 ea 524-1000. 
UB QUAL and 
FESSIONAL L : ING to 
create the perfect at- NTIQ’ 
PARTY MU- A UE 
entertain 
BOAT CRUISES, GRADU- Mo chairs 
ATION PARTIES, BIRTH-  uffet table and china cabi- 
net. Dark wood. 


PARTIES. Make your party 
engagement a success hire 


MISCELLANY 


WINTER 
STORAGE 

availiable for car or? 
for winter. 244-6456 


APT SALE (must go by 6/27) 
New sofabed w/inner 

attr: full bed: dresser: 

file cab: and more. Prices 
neg, cali 547-1690 for info 


Beautiful. nano-wolven 
rugs from Turkey. Great in- 
vestment, ail sizes. $60- 
$3500. 247-6481 for appt. 


BOOKCASE, $15 2 ‘9 
sheives. FUTON, $45, 
queensize. Call 547-3061. 


KING SIZE BED with beaut- 
iftul head board. Best 
reasonable offer. Call 
547-5033. 


Leicafiex camera (1 SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, 
F2.8 35mm $80 

617-536-7780x275. 9- 
Mon-Fri. 


Me or MO: 
289-5420. 


Fun lovers join royal hiber- 
nian order of boston 
. Get hilarious 13 


AUDITIONS-Private 

coaching and audition 
eparation for actors. 
on individual needs 


Alley 
720-0515 


CHAMBER THEATER 
Nat'l tours, fall 


pix & resume. Non- 


minute tape and charter 
OFFICE COUCH member card. Send 7 
Box 820, Marston COMICS-Iimprove 4 
bar support. Seats 3, Pius 4 —Millis, Ma. 02648. velop New Material. Pri 
- swivel chairs. Call YARD SALES SALES Coaching, Elizabeth 
cond. SALE, qity sports equip 720-0515 
larm winters, sum- women's clothes Dancers needed for new 
& Sun 6/26-26, 9-6pm. 143 styles. Call 629-2157. 
Twin mattress & bx IMPROVBOSTON 
gee new incl frm $95 's longest running & 
— $100 rec $60 acclaimed improv com- 
q ? ‘s no train 
rm or mate than in Boston 7.10. For call Brad 
Call Phoenix Real Estate section. 354-3760. 


classified 


5390 


For 


display 
rates, 
please 
Call 


B. C. KAGAN 
PHOT 
Winter Street 
Rn 482-0336 
Big band by 
w/ keys; Jam/ 
; ha tk. 
Gig now! 
offer. 777-8166. 
Drummer, 10 
7-40, 
&B band, Gonzalo 


Your Best Move. 


HARMONIUM 


MOVING & STORAGE, INC. 


57 Magazine Street, Boston MA 02119 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


Dynavector head. Exc 
, ask for Ron 


linear 
auto reverse cass. dk, 
60 watts. 


Sansui speakers, 1 
$850 or b.o. 262-0681. 


ODDS & 
ENDS 
Sax upholstered office 


receiver w/remote 
"Sony 


couch, firm molded with 
chairs. Call 254.7977 
BIC SPORTS 
CAR 

2 months old, 4 skis, 
742-6324 lv mssg 


MUSIC & 
THE ARTS 


ACTING 


summer 
ses at the L tage, 
54 Charlies 
“for auditions. 
Mondays-Wednesdays 
7/18-8/24, $150 limited en- 
roliment. 742-1790 for more 
info & time of free work- 
shops. 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


:00 pm. For info call 
774-1112. 


director and producer for 
best drama(internationa! 
Film and Ti 

York, National Cable TV ACE 
Awards.) For actors and 


business professionais. 
Days 862-9882. eves 


AUDITIONS 


30 inch stove, clean, 
700 cond. 2 yrs old, $150. 
~ 8 cam- 
era a 
cond, $150. Cail 52: 
Neon beer lights- Coors Lite, 
$125 ea or 5 for $500. Cail 
Dave 391-1979. 
BUYING 
DIAMONDS, 
GOLD, SILVER 
Old jewelry, wrist 
and pocket 
watches 
2 locations: 


| 754-9821 

»Nathans 

| 471 Main St. 
Fitchbu | 


342-06 


Actors, musicians, 
acts. Auditions for Ki 
Richard's Faire, general coat 
and ‘entice program, will 
be July 23 and 24 at the 
fairsite in Carver, MA. 
Please 


two short 
monologues, total time 
5mins. Send pic and resume 
to John Mills, King Richard's 
Faire, Box 419, Route 58, 
Carver MA 02330. 


P AGNES OF GOD 


47 


Bands 
caw, GB. 


Theatre of of- 

fers summer classes. 

Broadway actor / NY direc- 
director 


Thea 
Men free, 367-5839 


, ballet, improv. 
All levels. June 20 - Aug 12. 
Boston / Brookline 
tions. For info call 576-2737. 


GIGS 


year 
Mange. 80's ial open 
r . 60's materia’ 
originais con- 
nection. dary 738-6341 
needed. 740, R&B, 
ail instruments. 
Bay State Music, 438-0180. 


Bass! Drums! | am guitar 
Abercrombie, Towner, 


Metheny infiu, if you enjoy 
standards modern fusion 
iets piay. Chris 776-9712. 


We'll Make Your Next Move 


HARMONIUM MOVING & STORAGE, INC. will 
make your next residential move the smooth, 
hassle-free experience it should be. We’re.with 
you every step of the way, from packing your 
possessions to setting up your new space to 
professionally storing any valuables with care. 
- Our new storage warehouse provides top secur- 
ity and fireproof protection. 


Call HARMONIUM today. We’re Behind Every 
Move You Make. 


(617) 442-6000 


the Quaranteed class 


band. E 
tation and space 
avail. Billy - 1848 

pop 


ESCAPE SEEKING 
LEAD VOCALIST 
Escape, established Boston- 
based band playing high 
energy commercial rock 
seeks fifth member with ex- 
ceptional vocal ability. Ex- 
perience and profession- 
alism a must. Call 247-3722. 


Exp prof sax plyr, for full 
time top regional swng/r&b 
band. Hvy trav, time commit- 
ment. Great showmnsnp, go 
supe Band has 
2 albums out. Must relocate 
to Conn. (203) 272-0597 


Female foik singer seeks to 
join group in ston area: 
rock, folk-irish or crossover 
influences: Steeleye Span, 
Throwing Muses, Peter 
Gabriel, some thrash and 
hardcore. Some guitar 


ki . Sense of humor 
please. 266-8734, 


singer wanted 
jazz & mixed ri re. Ca 
Steve, 547-7946 


harmony ornt r&r. Have re- 
her space, 965-1 


board 
band. Cal 
mes. 561-7697 or 567-1902. 


i 


PRODUCER 
ENGINEER 


Productions for more info. 
782-5185 ask for Danilo. 


Rhythm lead 
wanted Classic Rock 
band based in Hudson, Ma. 
481-6947, or 568-0231 aft 5. 


Seeking singer writer into 
rap funk metal punk 4 urban 
rok bang. Serious talented 
intense. Poet & performer in 
one 782-4981 


SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 


AVAILABLE 
Soundman/producer, 
live/studio 15 yrs., exper., 
w/viny! crecits, state-of-the- 
art’ processing. Reasonabie 
rates. Call Tom 746-0068, Iv. 
mess. 


STUART FACTORY 
Needs bass & keys for gigs. 
Rec exp, enthusiasm req. 
Exciti music, diff styles. 
277-4497 lv msg. 


TOECUTTER needs drum- 
mer! immed openi for 


solid hitter, 18- 
have T+E gigs, space. Must 
travel. 266-2261 Iv 
mssg 


Top 40-GB band sks exp 
uitar & keys for imm work. 
ros only. Call Mikel, 

935-0846 after 6:00. 


Violin, guit, + A voice nded 
lodic newmusic 


Guitarist 
covers. Cail Penn at 
868-1667. 


blah, blah, blah. Call 
BREA x 
739-7040/489-2792. No 
loafers. 
Band. Steady 
work. Third album in a 


Ph 


v 


for 4 AD 
David, 


VISION CORPS sks drum- 
mer for orig new music band. 


, Thompson, and 
Gaynor; trans pref. 254 
4948, 262 2226, 738 6371. 
ALIST it 
rofessional songwriters 
looking for a prokeesional 
vocalist male or female. 
Please cali 459-1296 ask for 
Jim or John. Leave 


More than 
H's. 293-2306 Aston, 
Steve. 


Guitar or keyboards wanted 


for jazz fusion 
to the top. Fan” 
893-1141, leave msg. 


. Hard hitting drummer 


Estabienes Meine bend has 
for sound techni- 


opening 
cian. Have 24-track record- 


and career 
call ONE OF A KIND 
ENTERPRISES (207) 
854-1257. 


In search of bass guit 
voc pro/pt to hip gig 
band profit and fun us, sax, 


sks lead 


singer and . U2, TLizzy, 
Simpie Minds, Beatles. 
Short exp ok. Andy, 
227-6901. 


KEYBOARDIST 


Wanted: M tenor lead 
vocalist for HR/HM 
York-based band with 
and tape are necessity. 
Serious 
mond 718-463-8345. 


547-9759 


MUSIC 


SEARCH 


The Computerized 
Network for Musicians 


... Look for a Bandi? 
... Need ? 
We have 1445 musicians 
and bands and we 
GUARANTEE 
AUDITIONS! 


Call Music 
Search Now! 


566-7520 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Audition for video of roman “Phasnix Bassist with bu 

eo SERVICES Theater Ludicrum 424-6831. most controlled way to meet . So Shore area only. : 
OVERSEAS “VIDEOTAPE moter. Vivitar flash At poopie. The creative |ap- on third album. Call Curtis at 
PA. VA. DC. Also natonwde service party ry, S408 are this Lead singer/ frontman. Exp 
ee Cat anyome $275. Call 1 bo. is truly the quintessential orig hd rock band sks prot 
ees 723-7621. 7768076. “high-tech”, “80's” method of frontman w/ looks ex equip. 
ieee 364-1927 or 361-8185 rs meeting Boston's best We have & tape on 
eligibles... radio. Cal 424-1733. 

MOVING : TAPES 623-0089. 
ANTI UES & Large frostiess re- Open cail for on 
frigerator great, 9E"Hich Lite Comic Im. Thurs 6-30, 5-7PM, at 2 Park Local Album sampler! 10 
FLEA RKETS reasonable accepted. -~ Plaza (corner Boylston & songs by two Sous Shore 
3 000-0000. Charles), Boston. Re- on_one LP! Send 
| Taxidermy” wophies Treads hearsais late Aug in Boston $5.75 to Ground Zero Re- 
moose 650 buf- MOVING- MUST SELL Sofa /wk); touring Sept - cords PO Box 277 
: falo 825 African 350 ante- | and coffee table, excellant S225 + motels). Weymouth Ma 02190 We 
tape S90 Gees 30S ruse bear condition, $275. 254-5724, Prepare 2 pay postage and handling. 
zebra 600 lion 1850bob- after 5:00. 
cat 350. 746-8552 452-3444 Sores OF expander. 
Drummer for Norm Frank 70-408 
Shore R&B based new mu- 
sic band. Call Head after Needed immed. base & k 
: 6:30, 745-3935 or Rich at 
639-0780. 
gg 
BOATS Heads, Jam,’ Minds: management and 
. sie. Have space. soundperson. 
: THE Corny 302.7688. dance originals Cat Nancy 
w/ cover . Com- 
— restored. Rebuilt en- Orummer wanted for “ es 
‘ |. 867-7277 rock with two guitars hard rock band audi- 
bass no GB or metal call ‘emt 
tun cut sail. $1000. 524-7745 aft 6pm. hes 
Work, 396-3690, ask for Drummer with solid R&B necessary. it's to get 
foundation seeks work serious, David 762-9125 or 
Brand now, 6.5 super cut 
| $200. Work, 396.3090. ask 
=, band seeks | pro You can have the very best 
& _—oswso= } 1962 21 ft. Mark Twain, 260 drummer. Cail after 6 leave — of hi-tech production at af- 
message, 395-8551. fordable rates. Call D.R. 
RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, ‘CHARTERS- —— — 
7 BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, 
SKIING, OR FISHING. WE 
HAVE PLENTY OF WIND- 
SURFERS. A SLOOP, 
17° MOTORBOAT. 16° - 
| 

q 
| 
spinwriter printer mode! no — 
3830 brand new $550 oF 
UNDMAN FOR HIRE 
Heathkit 8 bit cpu home = 

5 F vocals & keys seeks bnd or 
3 
r&r bnd. In aties S'teen- 
Model 286 Desk Pro 
res. amber monitor. 51 — — 

Paymaster checkwriter, WANTED 
a new, 7000 series. Switch to ™ Ambitious new music band FS 
sell, $300. wih looking for an experienced, message. 
: TRUCKERS on wile Gand put the butter on a slice of WANNA SING 
Dinner Theater Club. For the big time. You should be a WITHA 

IARA FUELS & info and personal app. call South band 
3 storage, vane, 4’ FIREWOOD tel: 774-1112. needs F backing vocalist. |- 
Beast of Burden 876-2028 ‘OAL ST rain. 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 rr WANTED: Guit double on 

; hr. Expert, caim, of coal. 24 hour burn. Com- S.A.D., demo tapes ing, brown-and-serve label sax preferred for Top40/GB, 

plete with biowers.Used 2 made, Ost free. Steven will 
CHEAP seasons. New$879 will take Stotier (LA) Debra Marranca guit/key: § 

P DATE Resi any reasonable offer. (NY). (617) 739-0544. loc. harm, fy 
WANTED must. To jdin 4 piece, full 
trained time band, estab. 11 years. 

: singers who move wn EXC. PAY, paid vacation, no 
E wanted by N. Shore Singing \ road work, East. Mass area. 
| oe Waiters and Waitresses if you sing & play w/ 

: Restaurant. Accompanist cal ob, 
ALLSTONGRAPHICS Teens wanted or youth ex- | 
Crisp, on-target logos, let. pression theatre, a volunteer | 
terhead, fiyers, educational drama project. 
~ ments, etc at reason- Auditions wi 
able rates. Call” Mitchell, at 5-00, Cal Nency Olin, sougnt by metal band w/ ma- 
—————_—s782-31711. M-F 9-5. For further info . jor label deal. 19-25 & dedi- aes 
acting Tessone and 192-0818. Cal 5008782. | 
wate acting lessons and Call Glen, 559-9752. THE 
9 month membership to voice coaching with Sai 
& Vella, award winning actor. Hot F MUSIC 
VOLKL Skis 195 cm Ren- ensive OWK Scene Stu style, 
ntige- w/Marker M46 ton-Worcester area. Cail 
Comic Acting / 
bindings. We Ay hot but Audition classes. $125 per Sally at 464-2308. 
they're not. $325. 838-2628. session. Call 462-7895. The Only 
Usher at Open Door Referral 
ice And That Backs You 
tionally framed, Best offer. Ing Studio, photography Utetime 
Can 9am-9pm. NC dio, TV show, exclusive * Computer 
ACTORS BA = booked schedule. Pos Reporte 
At the New Prater. DANCE COLLECTIVE 
End-of-the-season party ond SUMMER PROGRAM 
auction. Sunday, June CALL NOW! 
at 5pm. $5.00, all weicome. 
ANNIVERSARIES, SCHOOL 51000. BO. drum, vibes. infil Jackets, 
FUNCTIONS, CORPORATE Evans 
« PARTIES SINGLES Antique furniture. Recining 
wainut dentist chair, $1300. irish band forming 
Professionais with the best. 
verted to coffee table, $375. 
396-8270 Round pedistal coffee tabie, 
OR $175. Oak waterbed mint Actor's Scene Study: Smail 
cond $225, 592-4099 individualized atten. = ee 
WANTED 
CAR PHONE White City mer Managing | rector, Al- The Guaranteed . we eee 4 Rock/Pop | 
sbury Classifed space, mgmt. &-song EP out 
MA; by rag «Bartok, Hitchcock. more. Pheanix ing & arranging skills plus. 
Must read, space. 254-6518, Trans a must. Cail Bob at 
v mssg. CALL 267-1234 729-6502, Iv. mes. — 


studios 


Pike. Easy load in. Free - 
Parking. Single or shared. 
Available now. 
338-2171 


Wkng 60's act nds or 
keys. Must 

— Paul Mc., G. Nash 
Call before 8, 787-4973. 


Security Guard, Near T and , 


All styles, all levels. 


grad. W/20 yrs experience 
playing Classical, Rock, 
&B and Jazz. Knowledge- 
able and experienced 
w/electronic keyboards. 

tailored to the 


i 


Ak 


soft- 
ware, $895, Bob 437-7631. 
Mount Vernon Bach Strad. 


aie develop yr own voice 
& . Rock-Bives- : Must sell. $375. Call Rick, 
INSTRUCTION $850 or b/o, call 262-0661. 933-0318. share 3-4 nights avail. Great 
KAREN DE BIASSE ice STUDIO, STRACK. 
Cert vocat teacher ante Chans. 
te 402-2906 = noise ea. rack- STUDIOS 
VOCALISTS lessons mounted) & puncten pedal 
, Strength, and control Doct stud BU teaches BO over $2400 Eves 
437-0141. Develop Power and range or Port. Tel 277-5002 872-6843. ae 
RKLEEGRADUATE Gut and “strained. sound TASCAM Model, 16 studio BOSTON, 1400 sq beaut 
gu & theory quality, Results within HEAD vusses 16 tr — 100/mo. 


corrected. Significant vocal 
improvement assured. 
7581 after 12:30 pm. 


GUITARIST 
Studied w/Martino & 
Banacos. 4 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
anne! mixer re- 

verb biamp model 

1621 w/anvil case $800. 
Rocktronics remote cntri 
machine $150. 331-1744. 
Acoustic guitar, guild 6 

425. Call Andrea, 


$ 
- §56-1479, days, or 
106, eves. 


623-5106, 
Almost brand new, must sell: 


Fender bass 
Etc. -1283. w/case, EB3 bass 
w/case, Taurus 2 bass 
| WILL MAKE YOU are, 18 in. bull- 
. Furman para- 
ASTAR metric equalizer. Call after 
in town 266-1231 ali 5:00, 777-2172. 


Amp Fender concert w/4 
ten. 60 watts, months 


LESSONS 
GUITAR BASS KEY- 
BOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
DRUMS 
CAMBRIDGE 
MUSIC 
491-5433 


MERRILL SHEA | 
Teacher of singing/voice 
therapist. Over 18 yrs studio 
& clinical exp. rehabilita’ 
voices ‘ed by 
abuse. M.I.V.T. cert. 
426-3226 


TION 


Study TABLA 
(indian Drums) 
with 
Shashi Nayak 
25 years 
experience 
teaching and 
performing 
in india 


andEurope. . 
(617) 628-9817 


PIANO 
BARN 


LEARN PIANO $325. Abanez harmonics 
AND KEYBOARD ! Call John, 

jormance sax, 

in rock, fusion, condition, $200/ 
and ical & Jazz 

ssica 
mid! cond. Ask $1500. 326-8371 
132-1803. lv mssg. 
Learn to sing the way you've BASS GEAR 
always wanted to. Yamaha PB-1 bass 
welcome. Call Maryann at over, parametric, EQ, X 
626-2244. out, ex cond, $200. AB 600 


less jazz , wet black 
aint, Bartolinis $395. 
-8947. 


135 watts, near mint, $250. 2 
vented baffie bass 
enclosures, custom made, 
with one 15in 100 watt Fen- 
der speaker in each, $125 
each. Must sell so offers are 
welcome. Northern Ri area,’ 
call aft 5pm, 401-766-8657. 


Bose 802, 302, (2 each), w/ 
. $1850. Aria ll bass, 


Yamaha_drum 
kicks, $160. Snare $125. 
364-1616. 

DX7 DX7 DX7 
Like new- never 
MUST SEE TO 


$1,000 or B/O. 536-6408, 
leave message. 


EM 
‘For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 
library (a vaiue) or Will 
trade for a DX7 lIFD call Bill 
at 536-1847 


Rhodes 88 electric 
piano, $400. 783-1323 eves 
or 879-2960 ext 3711 days. 


Lowest prices. 
Pianos bought, 
sold, rented, 
moved, 
rebuilt. 


OPEN 


5 Days per 
week 


J.D. 
FURST & 
SONS 

PIANO 
COMPANY 


185 Corey Road 
Brookline 
Off the 1700 block 
of Beacon Street 


738-0044 


be 


Les Paul Spec.-1955, 
V-1958 reissue, Gr 
, Rick 12 


and cab 5 

! a mmediate 
99-3792 


LIQUIDATION SALE, 
Batamax li, SL-5800: $100, 


Technics §-913 reciexver: 
$125, Smith- Corrona 
NTPRIZ elec 


the studio. 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 


NEW BASS AMP 
Trace Elliot bass amp, a new 
GP11, 150 watts, 4-10" 


EQ, in/out in, 


PRIVATE PARTIES, R- 
& X-RATED STRIP-O- 


male dancers for 


ton, also 
bachelorette parties 
264-8694. Limo service now 


CALL MRS. 
VICTORIA 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, with picture to Occupant, 

. priv. bth w/shower. correspondence strictly 
$1000 ntd. 332-6005. confidential. 

St. Skylit, Good look 

2 studios. SoD would like to ss a 
sq ft, adjacent bthrms possible with an 
$150/m. 232-8673 — 
SOUTH END, Acoustically we greatly enjoy 


WINNER 


Dele 


“ABSOLUTELY FREE!!! 


WILL BE DRAWN 
OEDIPUS ON 


FOR MORE INFO (617) 585-9470 


1049 Fi 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR 


Grand Opening Giveaway 


LIVE BY 


Pro xdrese: Gather skirts 80x 1024 Derry Nh 03038 
gloves, wishes tO 42 prof , smart, caring, 
serve highhested dominate Trepped lonely 
mistress. Love humiliation relat. New in Bos want | 
and can serve a woman. No in 
Looking for rela- for discrt happy relat. Looks, | 
Box 1390, age set terms no 
Photo + Ange bral BF 35-40 for 
stills - videos Trish R Revere 
1124 Salem NH 03079 = = 
but 
finds it erotic pleasure by phone ad- 10 
spnk his lover. PO Box with 
44116, Somervile, 02144. | 
Prof, attractive couple, in “ x 
early 40's, nd some excite- * 
ment in their lives ‘ONE CIAL ” 
only, only phone no's will be like tomeet | fm 
answered. Box 8353 WF 40-50 who gol, 1O 
dining out, sports | —j 
football) and is 5 
cleanliness must. A 2 
xual man never tionship is a definate z 
been gay interested in meet- 
ing a woman who could ap- _ please. 60x 8675 .°) 
preciate and possibly love a c 
very feminine man. | look s = 
beautiful ina dress andlove Eo, 
to cook, clean, shop and birthday parties. Great enter- | fT) 
Please. | am not a . tainment for any occassion nm 
never dull, and always try For info call Ed at 230-6351. | 
be Female dancers only 
| know how to be. | am very SUB FEM WNTD © 
sensual, completely faithiul Gorgeous, safe, sane, tall, | 
and would never let you for DOM WM seeks fem 
yeu for BD/lite SM your limits 
‘es this is a commercial respected. Box 8349. 
advertisement, was ‘tally 
and’! do in fact exist My 6/26, 6 
and others with ‘simbiar yu 
interests to call our new - 
Ger talk line at 1-550-4687 Wanted: two Bi-Fem for 
(TVTS). | call often, and 
portunity to discuss and Serious inquiries only. Box 
share with you experiences 4031 Dedham 02026. p 
phone bil costng 50 cents Mor F. Box 5231 
for all sexual disorders. Con- 
tact with details POB 1029 
550 CALLS £9 
LEAVE YOU ‘a 
COLD? 
WANT MORE? 
SURE! 
Experier iced “Boston s Best 


by Nat Segaloft 
Boston Herald 


mistresses, TV's 


2 
8 


24 hrs. We STRIP TEASE 
specialize in TV TELEGRAMS 
fantasies. SINGING 
Dom. available. TELEGRAMS 
BELLYGRAMS 
Our coeds do it 
cheaper Yellow Pages 
CREDIT CARDS P10 Box 840 Porter So, 
mi 1 
201-348-2186 (617954-5000 


2 


< 


83 


i 


Upright , vers & Pond, 
exc cond, $475. Mov- 
ng, must sell immed. 
mssg 


weekends 
or, (617)497-7840, 6-8pm. 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


resumes, 
song lists, cover letters. 


ist rate entertainment. 
SMILES & CO., 965-5466. 


Hear your composititons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
check your work with 


MIDI from MU- 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 626-0006 


AGGRESSIVE 
Miss 


& beautiful 
bom, 


Richard 
Stream, 
Now York 11982-0703 
Aids free WM sks naughty 
WF spnkgs perm frnds mov- 
ies xctmnt POB 
Stoneham MA 02180. 


band 
and avoid the rush! 
586-4952. . 


ASIAN WOMEN! 
int'l Box 5500-HX 

Kona, Hi, 96745.(808) 
325-7707 


fi 


seeks 


Lt 
33 
ix 


38 


32 


i 


& 


it 


Fantasy dom mistress 
wanted for extra special in 


house situation exc oppt. im- 
agine the best. 451-8580. 


GAY MEN MEET THE 
MAN OF YOUR 


DREAMS 
Join the 1 aye] men 
who have called 1 1515. 


MISTRESS 
HILDEGARDES 


Foot Fetish! 
1-550-4444 


Put on your sexiest pair of high heels 
and give us a call now. You must be 
over 18 years old. All calls cost 20 
cents for the first minute and 10 cents 


for each minute thereafter. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill. 


Boston’s most exciting 
sexy young coeds 


“Try it the French 
way” 


Rated Boston’s best phone 
sex for the selective, sexy 


gentleman. 


Dmnt Mistress 
Available 


MC/VISA 


20 
Special rates for additional 
calls 


723-8084 
24 Hours 


Berklee 9772. ; or shared. Avail now. af 
Les Paul standard Celent condition, recently STUDIOS-Brand new. 
Boss effects in plastic tuned. $900 or b/o. rms, drv-in , sndprt. D 
fiehearsal space 24 hour mistress in dwn 
Malvidual. (tro. at NO E 30 STRATOCASTER Rehearsal space, 24 hour 
crarge. Call David Fox at Fender Stratocaster. Early access, soundproof, AC, busines fabulous nan 
1 block from 
782-0720. 1980's, American made. loading dock, 451 : Oe 
Candy apple red with maple Berklee, parking, $150 & up, 451-8580 
VOCALISTS! neck Perfect’ condition, Call 566-4200 
Avoid vocal blow-out._Ex- 
For complete phone ~ | 
and in depth exploration be 
your fantasies. All topics ex- e 
plored. 
Bet 
Caring wife seeks clean, sin- 
cere, compassionate, at- 
tractive lady, 25-42, as friend ; 
for lasting intimate reia- 
tionship with mate. A 
Black Spector Bass-top of mms 2nd effects. $335. Call Gary | 
the line, Never played. Ask- 262-7475 
Peter Wolf and other singers fects Processor, lyr old Sent/professional use. Call oe 
will teach his world famous q | Jake 696-7276. $700. ee. 
dents. All vocal problems $500 company and that we Doth 
‘ee to take an AIDS test 
— call Brad at 449-4941, leave Se. gyeree. Avail now: Newton Center 
C 
— 
TAl 
INSTRI 
Must sell! All exc cond. 
: Tascam 4trk rk/mt $450; Loft/Studio , live-in CT attractive fun lov- hi 
snd mod $200 ea; 2x3 and. work. 300-2880 $q ing wishes to have sharing 
Far 00 492-8313 or gr fir, high all who likes to be in middie. 
$500, flor, Saxony (1718-1700), 02724, Gaye WOMEN ONLY 
(i800 deity $300, Fender 57 reissue Strat Cali Michael at 401-274-7249 eves. dinner and a 
. Evan a le ~ 
Galien K 800 rb bass head $150. 626-8989 Washburn Mirage acoustic MODELING FREE EROTIC SH 
amp, great shape, $475. RX Quitar. Natural finish, WM will do 
17, Yamahama drum mach, single Cutaway, mint con — $75"an hour for busty model groupe, couples. Have own a 
$100, Rob 641-2356. PVY FH-1 dition. No feedback $400 for nude . Send ys, photography fine. 
——————— = Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. 787-5490 anytime full (nude not Mark, P.O. Box 182, CAUTION — Remain anonymous. Never give pane 
GIBSON ES335. Mint cond. — Condition $ 575.00 or Best name, phone.Box Chicopee, MA, 01021. Can out your last name or phone number. ea 
Semi-holiow body. includes Otter, BLUG String 360 semi WURLITZER CONSOLE 3418 travel. 
j filet hallow Dick. neck PIANO with bench, 2 years 
Nie days; 2960000 eves 23-8008 or natural spomtaneous ert 
photos. Reas fee, or brown hair, blue eyes, good en: ae 
conn, MUST SELL piano ebony satin finish, 8 All Ma, Me, NH, Rl. Descript man 18-96 for sex: 
Kustom 60w w/ 2 12”, $150. old ox 6308 
436-5273 ask for Tim. Yamaha DX7 $1095 or BO. $5000 "250-0567 or photo. Gox G05. exploration. Must be 
Yamaha TX816 (128 voices, . EXPERIENCED MODEL good looking, — under 
GO SOUTH like 8 OX7's in a box!), $2995 for your weight 
| Hyannis for music and & Bose 8 Ch Mixer, $275 sere ore a Se Soc 
Guitar for sale Fender Tele- amaha X-over 
caster 1963 white, con- la compr $180; —— b Gi 1 een 
GUITARS “double bass drum and ex- 
FOR SALE single base, $150. legs 
watt mixer amp 
Strats, Toles otc. 769-0407, lyrics. titer a telephone talk and ma + 
Porta Steinway, Knabe, Baldwin, CF Music, 4 Eim Court, New- box 222 Newton, 02159 
‘wip supply all Sizes. Rea prices; market, NH 098577. (603) 
($269), ibanez bass, technicians co-op. 659-2656. == telligent dom WM sks sxy, 
PIANO WKSHP CLR total restoration, buy, MA 
Piano needs room. Move. Norris Pian- 
Must sell current inv. Used gworks. 767-0113 
K d- E Mirage. avail. For appt. Call GENERO * 
Sampling Keyboard with Rob 767-0113. ARSAL Mao stvacivo 
ma and case, $500. 
Liwie, Roland | sequencer — — 
midi now, real space avail. 24 hr security, 
Cheap. 485-7234. loading dock & freight po 
Roland Juno 1 with stand ime aval WW carat Com 
$100° Casiotone. 405 oniy Old, $450. Yamaha trai heat & a/c. of Our hve dom 
board: $200, Roland offer MAKE BIG $$$ who wil make you beg 
EV Bass bin: $250, Hondo Roland-RD300 piano, & tack, studio Female fantasy phone CALL 718-820-0085. 
strat copy: $150, Yamaha ¢R1000 drummer. Perfect operators wanted NO 
MTIX 4 trac: $400. Call cond 7 mos old. Must sell nec. and evenings. 
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r™ . yer » 
TALK | | LIMOUSINE | 
New Stretch & 
ONLY $19.95 Cadillac 
Limousines 
Let me be your T.V., Bar. Discipline 
secret phone Telephone, i 
fantasy affair Video, Etc. 1-550-2222 
Credit cards More than The punishment you deserve will cost 
Reasonable you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 
only Rates cents for each minute thereafter. You 
1-416- must.be 18 years of age to participate. 
924-1852 24 Hours Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 
738-0044 Toll charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. 
TW 7 All dressed 
O'S and nowhere ? 
COMPANY |! 9° 
. Now realize them at home!! 
Straight, lesbians, On the phone! What KIND of 
Most confidential } Pefore you Sour 20 cents for the frst mamute and cents for cach minut 


satisfaction. 


WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


thereafter. Call 1-550-8887 24 hours 


active 
6:30, will verify. 1129. YN 
Tall 
. ima 
blonde and | live in a GWM Eric 268-0722 
with parking on 
‘AL BEAUTY 
For -aiseriminating 
had! ROVE. in, Only. $31-7971. 
Cool off this 
pre-op . 889-0018. 
shapely, exquisite, ~ only, A/G. Conv. Sate 
Dana. 391-7071. Satisfying MALE massage, 
Clean cut man to cort. Call Greg 254-2293. 
men over 35 at home or intel_girl 
Bos- 
Cc ton area 437- 
Escort for men SOUTHERN COMFORT 
muscular and safe. Ca Big beautiful brunette 
247-6697. E CHAMBER B&D, S&M 


Great..-] 
Escape _ 


Escorts 


Come out of the 
sun and have 
some fun. 
Clean & Discreet 
Incall / Outcaill 


389-1335 


Only 
275-5037 


Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


Visa or Mastercard 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 


The Voice 

of a royce 

Early bird 
Special 


6:30a.m.- 
8:30a.n. 


734-7668 
= 


Prepay: 
The Standard 
P.O. box 1112 


Brookline, Ma 02146 


A&B 
Live 
Phone 
Fantasy 
Male & Female 
1-800-544-1068 

24 Hrs 
Major 
Credit 
Cards 
Free call 
back 
$19.95 


738-7570 


Introducing . . . 
Panties Etc. 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 


_ off 


Indulge 
Your 
Most 


Discover the Mystery. 
that Drives Women Wild! 


py 


1-550-7777 


You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for the first 
minute and 10 cents for each minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill. (Call us now.) 


FORBIDDEN 


FANTASIES | | 
DRESSING 
SPECIALISTS 
| 
PHONE Heels to size 14ww. 3 
| 
up. ssing 
by appt. 
212-262-7153 
Mai Waltham, Ma. 02254 
jor 894-1744 anytime 
Credit 
Cards everyone. 
SAFE 
Sex 
You can’t live without it 
1-550-3333 
Love, sex — it’s a whole new 
. Talk about it with up to eight other 
people. You might just find somebody who 
thinks like you do. All calls cost 20 cents for 
the first minute and 10 cents for each minute 
must be 18 years of age or 
Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. 


FANTASIES 


Dream Line 


Visa, M/C, Amex, Prepay 


PRIVATE TEASING GAME 
MAILBOXES pylons, IN GALL OUP CALL. 
D.L.D.,310 Franklin St. |] 247-2870 It a pretty escort 
Boston's original mail 
drop. established in 1971. DOMEXPERT Your looking for, Start the 
Can meet your needs. Call re pm he game by calling 277-2936 
423-3543 to rent a private 
Hall/Quincy Market. enjoy dom. fuse, | can set it off with 
atti for less get the best Of my Mt and. sxy 
688-954 available. 734-6837. 
7650542, Voluptuous, bright. pretly 
LE PREMIER e dial ctly. "female would like to meet a 
The uiienete few mature (over 30), = 
telephone fantasy FEEL THE 327 
NEW 
‘dress up stimdlating company? | am 
= of many Clean, attractive and af- 
Call 288-6047 for an outcal 
with Cindy & April. Yng & 
MASSAGE & GENTLEMEN EMMANUELLE 
ESCORTS We ere back. IS 
a escort 5 
ony di taxing massage escort — 
Pleasant company 489-0756 F 
ALWAYS READY GWM escort 24 in or out Still the same 
cut guy Sun, any- 
will escort men in or out con- _time call Josh 585-8705. Stu- sexy 
venient location avail any- dent rates available. + 
call Scott HTS BOY 
Toul? body Call Lance at 522-4772 es- 
cort Verifiable 
man dene 742-0816. 
Transexual oddess Outcalls 
humorous masc GWM, 35 _— Franchesca 286-1367 391-5865 
available to 30+. 
- JOYCE 
relax with 
me & my Doymend oF cht 
Kid escort BIWM 21 
in or out. 471-0088. Dolls 
men over 30. Sale, 426-1374, air conditioned. Cherry 
Delights 
ry Y Clean and safe location, a/c 
travel At your service 
BODY BUILDE 866-1424, outcalls only 
20, Escort for men only 
776-8121. sTuD 
Bondage + decipiine. Sate for 289-5055 
et antasies. avail 
Cadies couples only call: verily. 


Leg Teasing 
LISA 
"Il love 
using my 
legs to - 
make you 
weak." 


Verifiable 
Outcalls Only 


275-5037 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Call for an 


appointment 
 Nevston open 7 days, 9-10 
965-1066 
965-5535 


Purrfect 
Playful 
and 
Promiscuous 


KITTY 


delight your 
appetite 
5'6" 
honey blonde 
35C - 24-35 | 


CURIOUS? 
286-4764 


Verified Outcalls 


A FATAL 
ATTRACTION 
A Solid Gold 
Body 
with a 
TOP 40 DD 
40DD-24-37 
Long blonde 
hair 
25 yrs old 
5'6" 125 Ibs 
and sexy!!! 


MUST SEE TO 
BELIEVE 


GARTERS, 
STOCKINGS, HEELS 


Limosine Service 
Available 


286-0111 


Outcalls Only 
All calls verified 
I'M YOUR 
FANTASY 


; 


Garterbelt 


of course!! 


Affectionate, 
exciting 


LC3-3982 
Laura 


x Stephanie % 
Petite Blonde 
I 

Take 
Over 


Your 


Fantasies 


Lovely Oriental 
Co-eds 
Kim 20 yrs old 
petite + busty 


Sara 22 yrs old 

5'6" dancers 
body 

876-1366 


. Verifiable 
Outcalls Only 


EXCLUSIVE 
ESCORT 


Searching 
for young 
ladies who 
appreciate 
the finer 
things in life 
Some 
college ed 
preferred. 


Call fora 
confidential 
interview 
Julia 


277-6605 


SERVICES 


‘DAVID 


Hand- 
some 
young 
muscular 
Italian 
athlete, 
l 
blue 
eyes, 
built for 
pleasure. 
In/out 
call 
escort or 
massage 
for 


SUCCESS-. 


NAUGHTY 
MAID 
Spend a vey ome wins | LOY: frilly, 
BODY BUILDERS Rock Spend a lovely time with a | 
& discreet 
™.0. satstecton. Let tis TARA 889-0018 
‘ accepted ly North Shore sensual Tara. 
rvi AREA CODES OMY TOLL APPEARS DISUREETUN Ow 10 787-4625. cond. WF clean safe & eave 
serving all New fun. Come visit anytime. one 
meet 723-5027 
| % x 
_ couples 
Singles meet 
singles 
Couples meet 
singles 
(617) | | 
224-7339 
anytime 
est. 1978 
tte 
\ 
D 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
gentle- 


| LACE {| Beautiful Best | | sq 
What' blonde | | Escorts 
erotic. Y blue-eyed AFFAIR | | Leggy young | 
INCALL-OUTCALL EAGER TO oure doll [You've tried the] for the _ blonde 
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Beautiful 
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Dom. Available 


Outcall only 
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Referrals 


Immediate and friendly service 
from beautiful and charming escorts 
Discretion assured ¢ all calls verified 
Now serving all of Massachusetts * 24 hour service 


That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest 


Escort openings 


Female escort openings 


IMAGINE 
Sensuous e& sensitive female escorts available 
A lovely lady | Petite auburn [Athletic tanned 
a entlemen. oe Tall blonde, brown eyes brown eyes 
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Outcalls only 
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Sexy, long 
legged 
blue-eyed 
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ATTRACTIVE 


5'8", 125 Ibs. 
21 yrs. old 
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Beautiful tanned 


Outcalls Only 
Open 24 hrs. 
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young 

ladies 
available 
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Escort 


Referrals 


~ of California, you will love us 


Limousine 
Service 


VISA | A 
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by attractive female escorts for. 
the discriminating male. 


“Experience our world .. 
of excellence. "’ 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in 
Boston that offers toll-free 
calling to all their customers. 


outcalls only discretion assured 


Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


individuals interested in escorting meri 
Must have own transportation. 


Prompt and Personalized service | 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible ff 


VER. 


Gentle as a caressing breeze, 


fragrant and beautiful as a 
delicate blossom, warm and 


intriguing as a slowly burning 
-l ember. Discover the 
enchanting mystique of 


romance. 


Suzanne 
247-0603 


Mon-Sat, Days - Eves 
Gentlemen 30 and over 


All calls 
| discreetly verified. 


Openings for beautiful, intelligent 


| women to escort some of Boston’s most 
prestigious men. 
Inquire about our dinner package for 


that perfect evening. 


Service throughout Mass. including Cape 


Cod and Springfield. 


Experience the most sensitive, 


sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. _ 
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You'll be satisfied with the quality and 


performance of your new Whiripool 
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(*RETAIL PURCHASES IN THE 50 STATES AFTER JUNE 1, 1987. 


Non-commercial use by original owner. Excludes range hoods.) _ 
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Steel Interior Liner 
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WEEKEND 


8 DAYS A WEEK: 


by Robin Dougherty 


RIDAY 


FILM. Wings of Desire (Nickelodeon) 
is Wim Wenders’s fantasy in which two 
angels (Bruno Ganz and Otto Sander) 
hover over Berlin, listening in on 
conversations and unanswered prayers. 
Peter Falk co-stars. Clare Peploe’s High 
Season (Nickelodeon) is a comedy of 
manners set on a Greek island, starring 
Jacqueline Bisset as a photographer who 
has to come up with enough money to 


HOT TIX, 


sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
te get the seats you want —- here are some —— 
@vents you might consider buying tickets for 
You can get details by calling the 
below, you may aiso be able to 
tickets from the various agencies 
‘gtound town (remember that they charge 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn't warn 
The Pity She's Whore. presented by the 

Arnarican Repertory Theatre, 


47-3300. 

august 27 in Wilamstown: call (413 

Pillow, thr 27 


Becket: call (413) 243-67 


September 17 at Great Woods: call 
North Shore Music Theatre, 
September 18 in Beverly: call 922-8500. 
Grest Woods Jazz & Stues Festival. June 
24 through’ 26 at Great Woods: call 339-2333. 
South Shore Music Circus. dune 24 trough 
September call 383-1400. 


Fanglewood, June 28 through “August 28° 
(413) 637-1940. 

‘Dizzy dilly 1 at Sympbony Hall: 
call 876-7777. 


Concerts on the Common. 2 though 
August 30 on Boston Common: call 426-6666. 
Besteruise Fireworks Cruises, July 4 in 

Harbor> call 720-5540. 

Castie Hill Festival, 4 through August 
14 at Castle Hill, loswich: call 356-7774. : 
Camper Van Beethoven. July 7 at the 
Paradise: call 254-2052. 

The Mekons, July 8 at the Paradise: call 
254-2062. 

Omette Coleman, with Prime Time, July 8 
at Berklee Performance Center: call 266-7455. 

As You Like it, presented by Shakespeare & 

"Company, July 9 through September 3, at the 

Mount, Lenox: call (413) 637-3353. 

US Trust Festival, Juiy 13 through August 7 

at Great Woods: write Great Woods Center 

Box 810, Mansfield 

02048, or cali (800) 233-8468 

po aol 3, July 1§ at the Paradise: call 


July 29 and 30 at Nightstage: 
call 497-8200. 
Newpo Jazz Festival, August 13 and 14, 
and Newport Folk Festival, August 20 and 
21 at Fort Adams State Park, Newport, Rhode 
island: tickets go on sale July 1 but may be 
reserved now. For Jazz Festival tickets send 
$22.50 per ticket ($10 for children under 12), 
pilus $2 for handling, to Newport Jazz 
Festival, Box 605, Newport, Rhode isiand 
02840. For Folk Festival tickets, send $20 
($10 for children under 12), plus $2. for 


handling, to Newport Folk Festival, Box 1221, 
Rhode island 02840. Cail (401) 


, 


keep her house. Irene Pappas co-stars as 
the mother of an enterprising young 
boutique owner who's trying to 
commercialize the island. Daniel Day- 
Lewis is a British art curator sent to the 
American South to retrieve a recently 
discovered masterpiece in Stars and 
Bars (Copley Place). Harry Dean 
Stanton and Martha Plimpton co-star. 
Isabella Rossellini stars in Zelly and Me 
(Copley Place), a drama about a child 
(Alexandra Johnes) who’s raised by a 
tyrannical, love-starved grandmother 
(Glynis Johns). This film marks the 
acting debut of director David Lynch. 
Salome’s Last Dance (Nickelodeon) is 
Ken Russell's fantasia of Oscar Wilde 
attending a no-holds-barred 
performance of his play Salomé. Glenda 
Jackson stars. 


The British duo Pet Shop Boys — 


embark on a lush musical-visual 
odyssey to reach a most unusual gig in It 
Couldn’t Happen Here, a new, non- 
concert film that includes 

of “West End Girls,” “Always on My 
Mind,” and other PSB faves. Sounds 
totally heavy. The film enjoys its local 
premiere tonight and then runs for a 
week at the Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Square, Somerville, where it’s 
showing at 6, 8, and 10 p.m. There will 
also be midnight shows tonight and on 
Saturday and weekend matinees at 2 
and 4. Call 625-1081. 

LET’S DROP OUT, MOVE TO 
VERMONT, AND BECOME 
POTTERS. And before we know it 
there will be a renewed appreciation of 
American arts and crafts. People will 
start collecting. We'll stop making 
earthy-looking bowls and mugs and 
start making elegant and refined 
earthenware, furniture, quilts, utensils, 
jewelry, glass, fetishes, and new-wave 
curios. Sound like fun? Sound like stuff 
you'd like to acquire? Show up at the 
American Craft Council Craft Fair, 
where more than 500 artisans from 
around the country will be on hand with 
their wares. It opens today and runs 
through Sunday at the Eastern States 
Exposition, 1305 Memorial Avenue, 
West Springfield. Hours are today from 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m., tomorrow from 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission is $5; children under 
12 are admitted free. Call (413) 787-0140. 
THEATER. Kenneth Cavender’s The 
Legend of Oedipus gives you 
everything you ever wanted to know 
about the guy who slept with mom and 
poked his eyes out, in a two-part, seven- 
hour adaptation drawing from the plays 
of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus. 
But wait, there’s more. The director may 
be a classics specialist, but the cast 
includes (Brother from Another Planet) 
Morton as Oedipus and Joan (Knots 
Landing) Van Ark as Jocasta as well as 
the Trinity Repertory’s Richard 
Kneeland. The show is at the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival, in 
Williamstown, through July 9. Curtain 
for part one is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
at 2:30 p.m. on Saturday. Curtain for 
part two is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tickets are $8 to $20; $50 
tonight. Call (443) 597-3400. 


The Jerry Herman/Harvey Fierstein 


Tony-winner about romance between an 


owner lover hits the Straw Hat Trail this 


Craft Fair 


weekend. Curtain goes up over La Cage 
aux folles at 8:30 p.m. at the Cape 

Route 6A, Dennis. Call 
385-3838 

Meanwhile, the Harvard-Radcliffe © 
Summer Theater kicks off its season 
with The Zoo Story and The American 
Dream, two early one-acts by the then- 
promising Edward Albee. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. at the Loeb Drama Center 
Experimental Theater, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $8, $5 for 
students and seniors. Call 495-4597. 

And the Open Door Theatre’s Of 
Mice and Men won't have an Aaron 
Copland score, but the outdoors setting 
goes a long way to make up for that. 
Steinbeck’s classic about the migrant 
ranch hand and his simple-minded 
companion opens with an 8 o’clock 
curtain at the Pinebank Kettlebowl, 
Jamaica Pond Park, Jamaica Plain. 
Tickets are $8. Call 524-2980. 

Critical reports on the Chita Rivera 
front weren't in at press time, so we're 
merely reminding you that Cole Porter's 
Can Can, replete with Rivera and Radio 
City Music Hall Rockettes, has opened 
and is at the Wang Center (270 Tremont 
Street, Boston) through Sunday. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tickets are 
$17.50 to $32.50. Call 787-8000. 

LIFE IN THE AGE OF AIDS. In 
conjunction with the exhibit “Bearing 
Witness: Artists Respond to AIDS” at 
Mobius, there is a video screening and 
discussion addressing “cultural analysis 
and activism in the age of AIDS” tonight 
at 8 p.m. at the ICA. Art and social critics 
Jan Grover and Douglas Crimp present 
recent video art about AIDS and 
moderate the discussion. Tickets are 
$3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors. At 
955 Boylston Street, Boston. Call 
266-5152. 

THE TOWN AND THE CITY. Lowell 
native Jack Kerouac once joked that 
“someday this city will put up a statue of 
me.” Tomorrow is that day. But you can 
get in on the weekend's “Lowell 
Celebrates Kerouac” activities starting 
tonight when poets and former Beat 
confreres Allen Ginsberg, Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti, and Robert Creeley read at 
8 p.m. at the Smith-Baker Center, 
Merrimack Street, in Lowell. Admission 
is by donation. See “Events” listings on 


age 27 for a complete schedule of 


related events. 


Friday: Kathleen Dustin’ s Late ‘Night with the Plants, on n exhibit at the ACC 


MUSIC. The concert that kicks off the 
weekend-long Great Woods Jazz and 


_ Blues Festival is called a “contemporary 


jazz explosion”; and if by 
“contemporary” they mean “fusion,” we 
can’t imagine a more fitting roster of 
musicians. Herbie Hancock has 
resurrected his Headhunters band, with 
Michael Brecker featured on tenor sax; 
Chick Corea will lead his Elektric Band, 
now five members strong; guitar giants 
John Abercrombie and Ralph Towner 
will play solo and duets; and, in the 
grand finz'« there's the newly formed 
Wayne Si... «r/Carlos Santana Band,,. 
featuring ~»-:ce Rushen and Ndugu 
‘Chancler, others. Explosion 
indeed! At “ ».m. at Great Woods, in 
Mansfield. !\-kets are $15 to $22.50. Call 
339-2333. 
THEATER. [oday marks the last 
Boston performance of Les Mis, but 
since it’s been sold out for weeks, we're 
sending you on an odyssey to 
Williamstown. Are We There Yet? is a 
musical adaptation of the Homeric epic, 
with music and lyrics by Carol Hall and 
book by Hai! and Michael O’Flaherty. 
Curtain is at 5:15 and 9:15 p.m. tonight 
at the Williamstown Theatre Festival 
Extension. Tickets are $9 to $11. Call 
(413) 597-3400. 

If you'd rather not wander that far, the 
Blackburn ‘heater Company (8 Elm 
Street, in G‘oucester) has got 
Screendoo: Melody. Gloucester 
playwright eslie Harrell’s romantic 
comedy is tne story of a free-spirited 
single mother who goes looking for 
romance and adventure in the Old West. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets are $8.50 to 
$12.50. Cali 283-9410. 

THE TOWN AND THE CITY. Today, 
in honor of she Lowell native and author 
of On the Road, the city of Lowell 
dedicates the Jack Kerouac 


| Commemorative. Sculptor Ben 


Woitena’s work — eight triangular 
columns arranged in a geometric pattern 
— incorporates excerpts from On the 


Road as we!! as the Hvé Cowell hovels: 


.which celebrate that city’s working 
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of the ‘30s and “40s. The opening 
ceremonies kick off at 1 p.m. at Eastern 


Earlycomers may partake of a bus tour 
of Kerouac’s Lowell, which leaves at 9 
a.m. from the Park Visitor Center, 246 
Market Street, or enjoy a concert by 
folksinger Bob Martin, which begins at 
noon at Eastern Canal Park. And 
additional gui can be gleaned from 
Brian Foye’s Guide to Kerouac’s Lowell, 
available at event sites throughout the 
weekend. “Lowell Celebrates Kerouac” 
continues through the weekend; see 
“Events” listings on page 27 for a 
complete schedule of weekend events. 


MUSIC. It pays to have a car today if 


Saturday: Jack Kerouac)... 


is it jazz-flavored pop?). At 3 p.m., the 
DeCordova Museum Pond Road, 
in Lincoln) kicks off its most ambitious 
summer jazz series yet with pianist 

Lewis. (This series continues 
over the next 10 Sundays; today’s 
admission is $18.50; call 259-8355.) Then 
on to Mansfield where, at 7 p.m., the 
Great Woods Jazz and Blues Festival 
concludes with vocalist Al Jarreau and 
young New Orleans pianist Harry 
Connick Jr. (Tickets are $14.50 to $18.50; 
call 339-2333.) 
THEATER. Best known Up Above for 
his screenplays Gallipoli and The Year of 
Living Dangerously, David Williamson is 
a major Australian dramatist whose 
stageworks deserve — but are for the 
most part still awaiting — American 

. His drama The Club, 

however, about Australian footballers 
whose loyalties to the team colors are 
giving way to loyalties to the green stuff, 
did play on Broadway in the late ‘70s. . 
Today it’s at the Gloucester Stage 
Company. Curtain is at 5 p.m. today at 
267 East Main Street, Gloucester. Tickets 
are $12 to $16.50. Call 281-4099. 


See page 20 for highlights of the rest 
of the week. 


ert) 


Joe Piscopo: the Wayne Newton of comedy? 


The beer facts 


impressionist, comic, and actor, is trying to define what he does for a 


(a4 I 9: m never really malicious.” Joe Piscopo, New Jersey-born 
living and is having fun dancing around a clarification. “I don’t do 


stand-up. Even though many of the Saturday Night Live people came out of 


stand-up, I never really was. Still, I like doing a live show the most. It keeps you | 
fresh and you have more control. What I do is more like variety show. I guess 
you could call me the Wayne Newton of comedy. Unless it’s one of the top ones, 
like Eddie [Murphy] or Robin [Williams], I don’t even enjoy watching stand-up 
for a full hour.” 

Indeed, before he moved on to such movies as Wise Guys and Dead Heat, 
Piscopo first got mass audience attention as part of Saturday Night Live's short- 
lived rebirth in the early ‘80s. “I miss performing live on television. We [the 
writers and the performers] knew what worked and what didn’t, but the 
producers were like a bunch of George Steinbrenners. That was so annoying.” 
Nowadays, Piscopo is seen most frequently in a series of beer commercials, 
which he claims are “some of the most popular spots on television.” Is Piscopo 
in danger of being perceived as a salesman, not a performer? “Not with what 
we're doing with the campaign. The product is incidental in my commercials. 
People on the street recognize me from the characters. The campaign has been 
nothing but good for me.” 

Small-screen success notwithstanding, Piscopo is aching to match it in movie 
theaters. He'll be the first to tell you that his most recent film, the stillborn police 
drama Dead Heat, in which he plays a good guy brought back from the dead to 
destroy some bad guys brought back from the dead, is not the kind of movie he 
wants to be a part of. “I’ve got a couple in development. If you want to do it right, 
you have to do it yourself. I was talked into doing Dead Heat. It had my best 
screen performance, but the film itself was awful. I kept thinking they were 

na fix it, but nope. It takes some guys a while to move on to movies: it took 
Robin Williams seven films to really cli 

Piscopo is content for the most part to continue doing the kind of work that 
got him notice on SNL seven years ago. “I’m just grateful to be doing what I'm 
doing now. I do TV specials; if there’s a good series I'll do that. I’m very satisfied, 
very grateful. Sometimes I wish I had more of a drive, some people are addicted 
to their work. I just love doing my impressions and whatever else I do.” 

The impressions he does most frequently — and has the most fun with — are 
Frank Sinatra and Bruce Springsteen, fellow Jersey kids. “Being from New Jersey 
makes you so regular, so down to earth. Look at Sinatra: he’s just a good blue- 
collar kind of guy. Being from New Jersey, being Italian, Frank is kind of a god 
to me. Frank is so cool.” Piscopo is reported to have criticized Garry Trudeau 
when the Doonesbury creator devoted a week of his strips to highlighting 
Sinatra’s organized-crime connections. Piscopo denies it and claims not to 
recognize Trudeau’ s name until more information is given. “I don’t remember 
him doing a piece. I don’t read 

He is equally nonchalant about the suit the Fat Boys initiated last week; they 
are claiming that one of Piscopo’s beer spots, in which he portrays a hefty 
rapper, constitutes ight infringement. “It’s crazy,” he says. “Then I have to 
sue Al Yankovic because I did fat stuff before he did ‘Fat,’ and on and on. It’s just 
parody, come on. It’s all amusing. The most powerful, popular entertainer in 
history is Frank Sinatra, who I do all the time, and he gave me his blessing.” 

Joe Piscopo sweeps through New England with four concerts, beginning with 
a June 29 appearance at Club Casino, in Hampton Beach, New Hampshire. Call 
(603) 926-4300. On July 1 appears at the Warwick Theater, in Warwick, 
Rhode Island. Call (401) 821-7300. On July 2 he’s at the South Shore Music 
Circus, Cohasset. Call 383-1400. And on July 4 you can catch him at the Cape 


Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis. Call 775-9100. 
— Jimmy Guterman. 
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PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Survival 
fittest 


“Hollywood and History: COSTUME 
DESIGN IN FILM” will be at the 
Museum of Fine Arts through August 
14. The museum is open Monday 
through Friday from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
and Saturday and Sunday from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission is $5 for adults, $4 
for senior citizens. 


4 4 otion pictures have had a 
major influence on the way 
people dress. For decades 
men and women have tried to appear 
like their favorite stars, to wear clothing 
that looked just like what they saw in the 
latest movie. These film wardrobes were 
often exquisite, innovative works of 
fashion, the work of highly talented 
designers. Accordingly the New York 
garment district and the Parisian fashion 
houses, influenced by the clothing de- 
mand the movies created as well as by 
the designs Hollywood produced, often 
adopted ideas and patterns from movie 
costumes for the retail market. 

“Among the many films that Holly- 
wood has produced, period films have 
had a specially significant influence on 
contemporary fashion. ‘It cannot be 
denied that clothes in period pictures do 
affect the modes of the moment,’ ob- 
served fashion reporter Lillian Churchill 
in the New York Times Magazine. ‘The 
dress in modern films may be of little 
importance, but costume pictures add 
notes, bars, and passages to the sym- 
phony of dress.’ 

“In films set in the present, costumes 
mirror the prevailing mode, adapted to 


- the image of particular stars and 
characters; but while historic films may 
also reflect contemporary fashion, they 
bring to life dress from another era and 
introduce concepts not in current circula- 
tion. Thus while period film costumes 
may be influenced by the contemporary 
aesthetic, the unfamiliar period elements 
in these costumes ironically often be- 
come a source of innovative designs and 
new ideas in retail trade. 

“A classic example of Hollywood 
period costume contributing new ele- 
ments to contemporary fashion is the 
wardrobe of Mae West, who dazzled 
audiences with her frank sexuality and 
her Mauve Decade (1890s) poitrine. Her 
films customarily had fin-de-siécle set- 
tings, and her costume designers ex- 
pended upon the popular star all the 
extravagant furbelows of an earlier age. 
She reintroduced the tightly laced corset, 
long feather boas, princess-line gowns, 
large feather-laden picture hats, leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, and a feeling of luxury 
not seen in years. According to an article 
in Vogue, West's wardrobe in She Done 
Him Wrong (1933) helped inspire ‘the 
return of the corseted silhouette.’ Paris 
couturiére Elsa Schiaparelli frankly ad- 
mitted she was enchanted by the star’s 
glittery Hollywood finery and paid hom- 
age in a collection based on ‘the Mae 
West look.’ 

(From “Hollywood and Seventh Av- 
enue: The Impact of Period Films on 
Fashion,” by Satch LaValley, in the 
catalogue for “Hollywood and History.”) 


Costumes for Hedy Lamarr in Samson and Delilah and Claudette Colbert 


in Cleopatra 


-Eva Marie Saint (center) in Raintree County 


Marie Antoinette 
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Spielberg 
& Zemeckis 
are Toon struck 


by Charles Taylor 


WHO FRAMED ROGER RABBIT. 
Directed by Robert Zemeckis. Written 
by Jeffrey Price and Peter Seaman, 
from the novel Who Censored Roger 
Rabbit?, by Gary Wolf. With Bob 
Hoskins, Christopher Lloyd, Joanna 
Cassidy, and Stubby Kaye. A Touch- 
stone release. At the Charles, the 
Circle, and the Janus, and in the 
suburbs. 


ho Framed Roger Rabbit takes 
W what's long seemed a cheesy 

gimmick and revives it with an 
ease and intricacy one wouldn’t have 
thought possible. The trouble with mix- 
ing live action and animation has always 
been that the two cancel each other out. 
Actors, staring several inches away from 
where their animated co-stars actually 
were, couldn’t help but give away that 
they were looking at blank space — it’s 
the slightly vacant look that says, “What 
am I doing here?” And cartoon figures 
plunked down in a three-dimensional 
landscape have always appeared hope- 
lessly flat and artificial. If the prospect of 
seeing Who Framed Roger Rabbit called 
up for you those segments of the 
Academy Awards in which some poor 
sap gets stuck presenting an award with 
Mickey Mouse, the sheer technical ac- 
complishment of this movie may leave 
you gaping. 

In Who Framed Roger Rabbit, people 
and cartoons seem to exist in the same 
plane. It’s startling and funny when, at 
the end of the brilliant, animated open- 
ing (a loving re-creation of the 1940s 
Chuck Jones/Tex Avery style), a voice 
yells “Cut!” and a human director strides 
into the middle of the cartoon set to 
berate poor, sweet, dim-witted Roger 
Rabbit for blowing another take. It’s even 
more startling when Roger and infant co- 
star Baby Herman walk off the set and 
into a real studio, weaving their way 
through a crowd of technical workers. 
When humans and Toons (as cartoon 
characters are referred to here) interact, 
there’s no misdirected eye contact, no 
tell-tale dead air between lines, no 
appearance of flatness to the Toons. 
These creatures down real glasses of 
Scotch, zip in and out of real desk 
drawers, plant wet smackers on the lips 
of their human friends, and even cast 
shadows. The technical magic in this 
movie is so assured it carries its own 
satirical kick. 

Probably Roger Rabbit wouldn't have 
been possible if Disney, conscious of its 
heritage and of wanting to take credit for 
this breakthrough, hadn't agreed to put 
up the cost. (The film was budgeted at 
$27.5 million, but the final cost soared to 
somewhere over $40 million. The cost of 
hand-drawing 12 of the 24 frames that go 
through the camera every second — as 
opposed to 6 out of 24 for the junk on 
Saturday-morning TV — is an incredible 
$150,000 per minute.) Still, the technique 
would be just technique if it weren't for 
the organizing talents of director Robert 
Zemeckis, who, after Used Cars, Ro- 
mancing the Stone, and Back to the 
Future, can lay claim to being the most 
sophisticated slapstick intelligence now 
working in the movies. 

That animated opening, supervised (as 
is all the movie's animation) by the gifted 
British animator Richard Williams, is a 
perfect example of how Zemeckis keeps 
upping his ante: the sequence takes the 
calamitous air of Looney Toons anima- 
tion to its logical anarchic limit. Trying to 
reach the cookie jar perched high atop a 
refrigerator, Baby Herman crawls and 
crawls — across stove burners that flame 
up and just miss his diapered rump, 
through a sink of dishwater where he 
almost drowns, over a drying rack of 


upraised, glistening knives. Meanwhile, 


poor Roger gets whammied by every 


Jessica, Roger, and Bob Hoskins: taking the calamitous air of Looney Toons animation to its logical anarchic limit 


danger Baby Herman effortlessly avoids. 
A Looney Toons director would have 
staged this as a series of blackout gags. 
Zemeckis and Williams create a de- 
merited (and uninterrupted) roller- 
coaster ride that builds in force and 


frenzy, whipping you from one shrieker: 


to the next. 

In Gary Wolf's novel Who Censored 
Roger Rabbit?, Roger is a modern-day 
comic-strip star trying to get out of a bad 
contract. By relocating the story to “40s 
Hollywood, screenwriters Jeffrey Price 
and Peter Seaman allow Zemeckis to 
work out a simple but amusing idea — 
namely, that since Toons actually exist, 
they're subject to the same studio 
troubles and scandals that human stars 
are. Roger has been accused of murder- 
ing the lover of his gorgeous wife, Jessica. 
To clear his name, he turns to Eddie 
Valiant (Bob Hoskins), a gumshoe who’s 
seen better days, and who's had an 
abiding suspicion of Toons ever since his 
brother (and partner) was killed by one. 
The movie is studded with famous 
cartoon cameos. When Eddie notices 
Dumbo flying around the studio lot, the 
studio chief tells him, “I got him on loan 
from Disney — he works for peanuts!” 
Also on the lot, lounging around like any 


- other-stars, Eddie sees the breoms: from 


the “Sorcerer's Apprentice” sequence of 
Fantasia and the frog from Chuck Jones's 
“One Froggy Evening.” In the nightclub 
where Jessica performs, he runs into the 
eternally black-and-white Betty Boop, 
who’s moonlighting as a cigarette girl. 
“Work’s been kinda slow since cartoons 
went to color,” she says (the voice is Mae 
Questel, who provided the boop-a-doo 
girl’s voice in the original Fleischer 
cartoons). 

The Toons invented especially for the 
movie can’t quite match the mythical 
stature of the characters who keep drop- 
ping in, but they're nifty creations in 
their own right. The movie could use 
more of Baby Herman, who offscreen is 
a foul-mouthed, cigar-chomping slob (“I 
got a 50-year-old lust and a three-year- 
old dinky!”). It takes a while to warm up 
to Roger, who’s so frenetic at first he’s a 
blur. But his dopy gaze is infectiously 
silly, and he uses his woe-is-me lisp cun- 
ningly, as Bugs Bunny does. (The voice 
is by Charles Fleischer.) His best scene 
comes when he and Eddie are hiding out 
in a movie theater and with quavering 
tones and batting eyes he asks whether 
Eddie is really sorry “for all da times ya 
yanked my ears!?” Jessica, a pulchritudi- 
nous melange of bust and hips and legs 
and bottom, is like a Vargas drawing re- 


ticklish sense. Jessica is what you'd be 
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imagined by the Warner Bros. animation 
department. She has some great mock- 
noir dialogue (“I'm not bad, I’m just 
drawn that way”) and an uncredited ad- 
vantage: Kathleen Turner's voice. It took 
me about three-quarters of the movie to 
realize just who was doing the witty line 
readings, but when I did, the idea made 


likely to conjure up listening to that 
breathy, teasing voice, and Turner does 
a terrific comic exaggeration of the type 
of femme fatale she played straight in 
Body Heat. 

When a director is dealing with the 
painstaking technology Zemeckis is here, 
his task becomes almost inhumanly dif- 
ficult. And for all his success, there’s a 
level at which the mixture of live action 
and animation doesn’t gel. In fact, I’m not 
sure that what Tim Burton achieves in 
Beetlejuice isn’t actually more cartoonish 
than what Zemeckis does here. Burton 
works close to his unconscious. But 
Zemeckis, as a friend said after 
Roger Rabbit, is a “structure freak.” He 
can sprout gags in 10 different directions 
(like the pip he has here using an 
animated Sinatra) and still keep a story 

Given that, it's surprising 
that the of Roger Rabbit is such a 
OF | ,Cantinyed on, page 16, 
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Bruno Ganz: tragmentary longings that touch off oniv the faintest belis of recogn: 


The trouble with angels 


Wim Wenders’s flights of fancy 


by Owen Gleiberman 


WINGS OF DESIRE. Directed by Wim 
Wenders. Written by Wenders and 
Peter Handke. With Bruno Ganz, Otto 
Sander, Peter Falk, and Solveig Dom- 
martin. An Orion Classics release. At 
the Nickelodeon. 


level of creative sophistication at 
which a critic who knows how to 
write can evoke feelings that barely seem 
present in the work itself. (Ten years 
later, I'm still reeling from the disap- 


fF ilm criticism has now reached a 


pointment of seeing The Fury after 
reading Pauline Kael’s poetically super- 
charged review of it.) I think this may be 
the case with Wim Wenders’s Wings of 
Desire, a film of soaring ambition that 
has been praised to the heavens (the 
buzzwords run to “ecstatic,” “spectacle,” 
“intoxicated,” and “entrancing”), and 
that had an effect on me tantamount to 
that of flipping through my 50-odd cable 
TV channels for several hours (an empty 
but not uninteresting experience). 

With the exception of that high- 


minded soaper, Paris, Texas, and his 
darkly mesmerizing angst-over-easy 
thriller The American Friend, Wenders’s 
work has never been distributed widely 
or won much favor from mainstream 
critics. Wings of Desire grows out of the 
same brooding mood in which he forged 
such heavy-handed alienation movies as 
Alice in the Cities, False Movements, and 
The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Penalty Kick. 
Yet this new movie is infinitely easier to 
take — it’s lulling in a _ luxurious, 
imploring way. One New York critic 


hailed it as perhaps “the ultimate Ger- 
man movie,” but what it really feels like 
is the ultimate art movie — the Last Art 
Movie. In form and theme, Wings of 
Desire is an allegory of mind over matter, 


_ a fable set in a world where “meaning,” 


or at least the search for it, has consumed 
all action. Wenders has forged a new- 
style atmosphere of rhapsodic blankness. 
Wings of Desire puts you in a trance (like 
Valium), and though the film keeps 
saying that it’s okay to sit back and reve! 


Film 
in the haze of broken, melancholy 
thoughts, the spell doesn’t last long — in 
fact, it starts to fade after about an hour, 
when you realize that the mood of 
tranquil distress doesn’t speak to any- 
thing beyond its own open-endedness 
Many films have captured the at- 
mosphere and soul of a city. Wings vo 
Desire is being celebrated for evoking the 
scarred, neurotic metropolis of Berlin as 
though the city weren't just a-character in 
the film but its on/y character. And :n a 
sense, itis. The movie doesn t reaily have 
characters. The protagonists are a pair “f 
ioving, mostly siient-angels (Bruno ‘sar’ 
and Otto Sander) who drift around Ber.i: 
observing peopie, listerinz on their 
spiritual longings and occasicnally mu 
sing about their own desire to become 
men. As the less prominent of the two 
angels, Otto Sander resembles a stoic, 
German Danny Kaye. but Bruno Ganz 
has perfected a gaze of whimsicai 
benevolence that seems to caress the 
audience; with his rubbery lips and 
deep-caring twinkle, he’s like Santa 
Claus at 40. As the angels make their way 
through the city, passing through walls 
and space and into apartment buildings 
and such unlikely settings as a public 
library, they eavesdrop on the soulful 
murmurings of the Berliners, occasionally 
sidling up to one and offering a hand on 
the shoulder. The hand can’t be felt, of 
course. The angels have no power to 
make themselves known (except to chil- 
dren and to select adults who can vague- 
ly sense their presence), and they can do 
nothing to interfere with the lives they 
observe. At one point, a man with an 
angel next to him even jumps off a 
Continued on page 18 


Berlin airlift 


by Graham Fuller 


Af as it a spiritual home- 
W coming?” asks director 
Wim Wenders. “I would 
say so — spiritual and rather physical, 
too. If you live in Berlin, you feel more 
spiritual — you get that feeling in your 
skin, it completely invades you. When I 
started work on Wings of Desire, I wasn’t 
sure what I wanted to say, but I knew I 
wanted to find out what remains of the 
German soul. Because when you return 
after a long absence, a lot of Germany 
seems like the 51st state of America. 
Frankfurt could just as well be Frankfurt, 
Kentucky. So you really have to rub to 
find what's left of the national identity, 
but in Berlin it became obvious that so 
much is left.” 

For his first film back in Germany after 
seven years of self-imposed exile in the 
United States, Wenders elected to aban- 
don the existential highways of his 1970s 


. road movies and Paris, Texas in favor of 


the celestial skyways above West Berlin. 
The result — part city symphony, part 
romantic fantasy — is the gentlest of the 
42-year-old director's 12 angst-laden, 
feature-length odysseys so far. Co-writ- 
ten by Wenders and his occasional 
collaborator, the Austrian playwright 
Peter Handke, it won him the Best 
Director award at Cannes in 1987. 
Rhapsodic as it is, Wings of Desire still 
trades in the despair and alienation — 
and the concomitant yearning to belong 
— that are integral to Wenders’s oeuvre. 
Here, the point of view is shared by 
Damiel (Bruno Ganz) and Cassiel (Otto 
Sander), unemployed guardian angels in 
ponytails and dark overcoats who glide 
giddily down to the city’s autobahns and 
subways, its apartments and wastelands 
by the Wall, where they tune in with 
empathetic tenderness to the innermost 
anxieties of its fretting populace. 
Among the influences on his film, 


ing but bloodless monochromatic pho- 
tography here); Walter Ruttmann’s ex- 
perimental urban documentary Berlin, 
Symphony of a City; Eurythmics’ “There 
Must Be an Angel (Playing with My 
Heart)”; and Rilke’s Duino Elegies, with 
their angel-infested quest for spiritual 
transcendence. 

“I think Rilke was an indirect in- 
fluence,” says Wenders, “something I 
had to get used to, because I had read his 
poems over a long period of time. But 
whereas the angels in the film are a 
mysterious but comforting presence, in 
Rilke they're frightening because they're 
so incomprehensible. I had all sorts of 
ideas that I tried out, and one I wrote 
down was ‘guardian angels. . .?’ When I 
looked at it the next day, it didn’t seem 
like me at all. So I changed it to ‘out-of- 
work guardian angels,’ and when I 
looked at it the day after that, I realized 
the idea wasn’t going to go away. 

“As I wanted to tell a love story, it 
became obvious that I should have an 
angel falling in love in Berlin. This solved 
the point-of-view problem, although at 
first I wasn’t sure how. I thought, well, 
it’s probably nice to be an angel — he can 
move fast and be in different places. But 
I didn’t yet realize what an advantage it 
would be in opening doors to things that 
aren't usually possible in a movie.” 

Since Wenders’s usual cameraman, 
Robbie Miiller, was unavailable, Alekan 
came out of retirement at 76, bringing 
with him his 79-year-old gaffer, Louis 
Cochet, and diffusing the film’s hard, 
silvery sheen through his grandmother's 
stocking, the filter he’d used 40 years 
before on the Cocteau masterpiece. “It 
was mindblowing to see the two of them 
working, making time jump back into 
the history of black-and-white film with 
all these tncks that nobody really knows 


anymore.” 
_ 
his casting was 


hired as a hit man in Wenders’s The 
American Friend) and Sander had 
previously made a documentary about 
Curt Bois, the 87-year-old Berliner and 
former Reinhardt player who appeared 
in Casablanca and who here plays an 
elderly storyteller known as Homer; the 
French actress Solveig Dommartin, mak- 
ing her screen debut, is Wenders’s 
partner of four years; Peter Falk’s first 
film was Wind Across the Everglades, 
directed by Nicholas Ray — the 
American auteur celebrated, even as he 
died, in Wenders’s Lightning Over 
Water. Was Falk, called up by Wenders 
two weeks into filming, included here as 
yet another “American friend’? 

“If so, it’s in a reverse sense, because 
Dennis Hopper’s presence in The 
American Friend was _ rather 
Mephistophelean. He was a tempter in a 
very ironic, if not a satanic, way — the 
recruiter of possible assassins. Peter is 
the recruiter of angels, which is a rather 
different job. Working with Peter con- 
firmed only what I knew already, that I 
had actually found a former angel. I 
guess I found the only one in the 
profession of the American actor. But if I 
thought of Peter’s iconography, I think I 
had in mind the body of work he did 
with John Cassavetes, and that’s what 
triggered the idea to have him. Of course, 
Columbo was also present.” 

Wenders dedicated Wings of Desire to 
three late masters: Ozu, Truffaut, and 
Tarkovsky. “They were our archangels 
during filming. It was such a new thing 
for me, touching on metaphysical issues, 
that I felt I was scratching at their 
territory. All of Tarkovsky’s films had 
been about questions of eternity and 
spiritual life, and sometimes I really felt 
he was guiding me. Meanwhile, the 
camera not only had to translate the 
angels’ loving point of view through 
movement and fluidity, but through 
something that could not be achieved 
technically, and you can’t do. that 
without trying to like people as much as 
I felt Truffaut and Ozu did in their films.” 
angst and) the 

Wenders. 


throwing, things. It 


Desire. ‘They don’t work all that well 
together,” Wenders admits. “The film 
tried — but clearly the angst dissolves 
somehow, and both these strands faded 
as I started to tell a love story beyond the 
framework of love stories one knows. In 
a way, I had the idea that this film would 
be the preamble to a future love story, 
redefining the territory on which a 
relationship between a man and a 
woman could take place, but without 
showing it. That was the guiding ele- 
ment.” 

The ultimately impossible love of 
Harry Dean Stanton and Nastassja 
Kinski in Paris, Texas was another 
motivating factor in bringing a couple 
together, Wenders has noted. Wings of 
Desire is his first gesture toward that 
basic Hollywood resolution. Winning her 
angel in a punk club, Dommartin tells us 
in a five-minute valentine close-up that 
“Only with him can I be happy” and 


extends a message of hope for everyone _ 


on the plaza. Says Wenders: “If the film 
suggests anything like a remedy, it is to 
take the angel in yourself seriously. Then 
you might look at the world with more 
openness and curiosity. But that’s the 
only message.” 

Will Wenders films continue to be 
journeys, whether horizontal or vertical? 
“I can say yes without hesitation. The 
next film will be my ultimate road movie, 
because it will be shot in 17 countries and 
28 different cities.” He denies this means 
he’s rootless himself: “I think there will 
be a different guideline. What we are 
doing is a science-fiction movie called 
Till the End of the World, and it will be 
very much the love story Wings of Desire 
promises to be at the end, although it will 
be set around the year 2000. It’s not a 
direct sequel, but the girl will be the same 
and I hope I can make Otto Sander 
appear. His angel was really the one who 
desperately wanted to become a human, 
and we even shot a scene where Cassiel 
arrives and gets into a cream-pie battle 
with Damiel. They're so excited that they 
can touch each other that they start 
was just too much, 
film to end Satly, but I 


3 
ae, the Beast (whose legendar | 
quite résalved in Wings of 


The Greek passion 


High Season avoids the tourist traps 


by Steve Vineberg 


HIGH SEASON. Directed by Clare 
Peploe. Written by Clare and Mark 
Peploe. With Jacqueline Bisset, James 
Fox, Irene Papas, Sebastian Shaw, Paris 
Tselios, Kenneth Branagh, Lesley 
Manville, Robert Stephens, and Ruby 
Baker. At the Nickelodeon. _ 


igh Season, set on the island of 

Rhodes, is about culture and 

heritage and how they can’t help 
being tainted by the clumsy thumbprint 
of progress — both in the world outside 
and in our own complicated lives. But the 
movie, which was directed by Clare 
Peploe, isn’t cynical or even serious; it’s a 
lustrous, effervescent comedy in which 
most of the characters are cheerful fakes. 

The movie takes place amid the first 
tourist boom after an airport has been 
built on Rhodes. Katherine (Jacqueline 
Bisset) is an English photographer who 
lives on the island with her 13-year-old 
daughter, Chloe (Ruby Baker); she’s 
separated from her husband, Patrick 
(James Fox), a sculptor who lives nearby. 
They’re fond of each other but they can’t 
help scrapping, partly because he’s a 
compulsive philanderer and partly — 
mostly — because they don’t have much 
respect for each other's work. And 
they’re both right. Patrick accuses 
Katherine of artistic dishonesty, because 
her latest coffee-table compilation, pre- 
sumptuously titled The Light of Greece, 
includes nothing that’s been built in the 
past 2000 years. She complains that his 
art is vulgar, and she’s incensed that he’s 
agreed to supply a sculpture called The 
Unknown Tourist for the dedication of a 
local boutique, which has been re- 
furbished by its ambitious young owner, 
Yanni (Paris Tselios), to take advantage 
of the British tourist trade. Yanni now 
calls his shop (which formerly bore his 
now-dead father’s name) “Lord Byron,” 
trading on the centuries-old English 
romanticism about Greece. Katherine's 
photographs buy into that same romanti- 
cism — though her love of preservation 
doesn’t prevent her from rejoicing when 
she’s finally able to install a modern 
toilet in her cottage. 

In fact, Katherine’s book hasn’t been 
doing well, and so, to stave off the 
necessity of giving up her house, she gets 
permission from her most devoted 
friend, Basil Sharp (Sebastian Shaw), an 
aging art historian, to sell a vase he gave 
her years ago to a Greco-English tycoon, 
Konstantinis (Robert Stephens). The ty- 
coon, wary of being obstructed by the 
Greek government when he carries off 
this precious sample of the national 
heritage, asks Sharp to sign an affadavit 
declaring the vase is only a copy. This 
scheme is overheard by Carol (Lesley 
Manville), a not-overbright tourist who’s 
installed in the house next door with her 
husband, Rick (Kenneth Branagh). Rest- 
less, and under the spell of the island, 
Carol has falien for Yanni (and for all his 
‘Isles of Greece” nonsense). She’s here 
under false pretenses but doesn’t realize 


it; this vacation is a cover for Rick’s 
official business in Rhodes. (We don’t 
learn what that business is until late in 
the picture.) 

Meanwhile, Rick’s become hopelessly 


enamored of Katherine. Watching over . 


all these Feydeau-esque developments 
with a mixture of amusement and 
disdain is Yanni’s mother, Penelope 
(Irene Papas), who's furious at her son 
for soiling his father’s name by selling 
bikinis and tennis rackets in his shop. 
She persists in wearing black and 
proclaiming that her husband died in the 
fight for Greek independence, though in 


fact his death was far more ignominious - 


(and far funnier). Penelope’s no fool, 
however; while she fuels his myth and 
takes her stand against the barbarianism 
of the invading tourists, she hoards 
American make-up and stashes it in a 
bureau under the altar she’s erected to 
her beloved husband’s memory. 

Carol isn’t alone in falling under the 
spell of Rhodes; the way Peploe and the 
photographer Chris Menges (Local Hero, 
The Killing Fields, Comfort and Joy) have 
shot it, in luminous sun-drenched pan- 
oramas, you do too. There’s a peculiarly 
pastel quality to the light in the daytime 
exteriors in this movie, and at night the 
island’s even dreamier — misty blue, and 
the ocean is speckled with starlight. I’m 
not sure I've ever seen a farce that looked 
as breathtaking as High Season. Peploe 
uses the splendor of the setting, and the 
magnificent spectacle of the actors 
against the setting, as a choreographic 
element; the sinuous way Bisset walks up 
a mountain path, her frizzy hair trailing 
down her back and her handbag swing- 
ing from her shoulder, the visual harm- 
ony Struck by the landscape and Sebas- 
tian Shaw’s sad, pellucid blue eyes, and 
the line of Lesley Manville’s leg as, lying 
on her bed, she prods the chandelier with 
her toe, are as much a part of the move- 
ment of the film as the couplings and 
uncouplings and not-quite-couplings, 
the high-spirited shadow play of fa- 


_gades, that make up the plot. 


This sensuous romp, orchestrated with 
amazing precision, is Peploe’s first fea- 
ture, though she’s married to Bernardo 
Bertolucci, and she’s worked on his 
pictures and on Antonioni’s, and her 
brother, Mark Peploe, who co-authored 
the script, has screenwriting credits on 
The Passenger and The Last Emperor. 
Perhaps Rhodes took the crick out of his 
writing; the dialogue in High Season has 
a graceful fluidity that’s nowhere in 
evidence in his previous work, and the 
ironies aren’t the mechanical, abstracted 
ones he’s normally so fond of — they’re 
breathing human ironies. He and ‘his 
sister have written a genuine high 
comedy. 

The movie demands a high level of 
ensemble acting, and indeed the whole 
cast is wonderful. Jacqueline Bisset has 
always been a feast for the camera, but 
the sour stiffness of her acting generally 
gets in the way. Not here, though; she’s 


as free-spirited as she is loose-limbed. 
And in a couple of back-to-back scenes 
— drunk and making love to Rick in the 


- moonlit ocean, she mistakes her eager 


suitor for Patrick, retreats when she 
realizes her error, and marches off to 
wake her husband in bed next to another 
woman — she shows some of the sexy, 
blurred-edge comic finesse of Julie 
Christie in her early, love-child days. As 
her daughter, Ruby Baker has a pert, 
natural wit (and a naturally free 
physicality — Chloe is certainly her 
mother’s daughter). Of the young 
women in the cast, Lesley Manville 
carries off the trickiest scenes; Carol has 
an innocent sexual adventurousness — a 
schoolgirl eroticism — under her spoiled- 
English-tourist petulance. You root for 
her adulterous fling with Yanni, just as 
you root for Rick to get it off with his 
dream lover, Katherine; these amours — 
silly and inconsequential — seem as 
much the natural effect of the island’s 
magic as the cavortings of the bewitched 
humans are an outgrowth of the wood- 
land sorcery in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

James Fox (a trim, glowing 48 when he 
made this movie) and Kenneth Branagh 
give finely tuned comic performances at 
opposite ends of the comic spectrum — 
Fox is merrily understated as the confi- 


. dent sexual athlete and Branagh, as the 


mooning dupe whose face shows the 
strain of his permanent erection, sputters 
hilariously. Robert Stephens does one of 


those distinctly English chameleon turns 
as Konstantinis; he’s practically un- 
recognizable. But good as all these actors 
are, and good as Paris Tselios is in the 
role of the aggressive entrepreneur, 
Yanni, the movie's sweet, motley soul 
resides in the performances of Sebastian 
Shaw and Irene Papas. Shaw (who is in 
his 80s) is like a great Noel Coward actor 
in late bloom: his voice quavers, his 
brittleness is affecting, but through the 
bemused, expansive wisdom the years 
have lent him, you can still discern a bee- 
sting wit, a madcap panache. His 
portrayal of “Sharpie” Sharp is full of 
serene surprises that go off like tiny 
firecrackers as the character reveals more 
and more of himself. 

Papas, one of the world’s supreme 
tragediennes, gives a full-scale comic 
performance here (as she did in the 1984 
Erendira), and it’s masterfully controlled. 
In her biggest scene, she hoists her 
husband's rifle, slings a bandolero across 
her chest, and rides her donkey into the 
village square to do battle against the 
forces of commercialism she believes are 
wrecking her island home. This is a 
fabulous lunatic image: Papas’s 
Penelope, knowing what a ridiculous 
display she’s putting on, glories in it. You 
have to be as canny as Papas, the great 
Antigone and Electra and Helen of Troy 
of the screen, to carry off a parody of 
‘Greek heroism like this one. It clinches 


Peploe’s theme, and it caps the luxuriant © 


pleasures of High Season. a) 


Trailers 


STARS AND BARS: 

laying a Brit in America in Stars 

and Bars, Daniel Day-Lewis has 

some of the elegantly controlled 
hysteria of the young Alec Guinness in 
his Ealing comedies. Day-Lewis is cast as 
Henderson Dores, who works for a New 
York art dealer and is engaged to his 
boss’s daughter (Laurie Metcalf); he’s 
sent to Georgia to buy a Renoir from an 
eccentric millionaire (Harry Dean Stan- 
ton) whose son, it turns out, has already 
made a deal to sell the painting to 
gangsters. 

The role is essentially a series of 
awkward situations Henderson has to 
dig his way out of; it’s an Eddie Bracken- 
Danny Kaye part. What's amusing about 
Day-Lewis’s performance is the tension 
he creates between the flamboyantly 
embarrassing positions Dores gets 
trapped in and his efforts to retain some 
semblance of English reserve. Day-Lewis 
is possibly the most gifted farceur of his 
generation; he can derive more comic 
mileage out of a freeze than most_actors 


can get out of five minutes of shtick. And 
in this role he’s eternally genial - (like 


Kaye) — there’s no mess unsettling 
enough to dampen his good humor for 
long. 


The movie itself isn’t much. The script, 
adapted by William Boyd from his novel, 
is cramped and unwieldy, and the plot 
ambles off into so many disparate 
directions it finally borders on the 
incoherent. (A romance between Hen- 
derson’s fiancée’s daughter and one of 
the millionaire’s sons seems to descend 
out of the sky. The scenes involving 
these unlikely lovers, played by Martha 
Plimpton and that scenery-chewer Will 
Patton, come across as vaguely Martian.) 
And the director, Pat O’Connor, whose 
taste generally runs to art-house soap 
opera (Cal, A Month in the Country), 
appears utterly at sea with this material. 
Even with all the redneck chaos in the 
Georgia scenes, he can’t manage to get a 
rhythm going; the frame seems dead 
until Day-Lewis or another performer — 
usually Glenne Headly, doing one of her 
space-case numbers as Stanton’s daugh- 
ter, or the charmingly nerve-tangled Joan 
Cusack as the woman whose sweet 
daffiness wins Dores away from his 


. fiancée —., livens it up. by. changing the 


mood or the tempo. This may by the 
only comedy around in which the cast 
has to stand in for the editor. At the 


Copley Place. 
— Steve Vineberg 


RED HEAT 


HRS. goes glasnost’ in Red 
4 Heat, Walter Hill’s glaring at- 

tempt to repeat the success of 
his earlier film. Once again, the mis- 
matched partners are two cops. The 
gimmick here is that one is a Soviet 
(Arnold Schwarzenegger) and one an 
American (James Belushi), the two of 
them teaming up to track down a Soviet 
drug smuggler (Ed O’Ross, who bears a 
strong resemblance to 48 HRS.’ villain 
James Remar) who’s managed to escape 
to Chicago. Although it’s been a while 
since Hill made a good movie, you can 
usually count on him for efficiency. But 
his work here is so sloppy he can’t even 
yank laughs or thrills out of you, the way 
he did in 48 HRS. In The Warriors, and to 
a lesser extent Streets of Fire, Hill was 
able to turn action sequences into short 
bursts of kinetic abstraction. When he 
tries that here (during a nude fistfight in 


.. the snow that.climaxes a cracked opening 


sequence with Arnold in a Georgian spa 
— it looks like expressionist porn), the 
results are indecipherable. 

Most of the time, the violence is 
anything but oblique. There are plentiful 
shots of blood-spattered corpses; one 
even rolls down a flight of concrete steps 
toward the camera. And I don’t think Hill 
has ever indulged in the type of beyond- 
the-law stupidity he does here. He 
resorts to that favorite reactionary device 
of having a bunch of vicious thugs 
released from jail when it turns out 
they’ve been arrested with an improper 


warrant. And Schwarzenegger's inability 


to understand a suspect's Miranda rights 
lets the audience cheer his vigilante 
head-bashing and think that these are 
exactly the sort of strong-arm tactics a 
Commie muscleman would use. 
Schwarzenegger doesn’t get a chance to 
find much humor inside his Soviet 
stoniness. And Belushi, spouting lame 
profane wisecracks, is intolerable. His 
comic-slob routine is so stiff and over- 
bearing that by the end, you're con- 
vinced he doesn’t have a funny bone in 
his body. At the Cinema 57 and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


Continued on page 
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Stanley Richardson: “Theater can’t afford to be anti-literary or anti-content.” 


Competing interests 


by Fred Turner 


ou’re a writer. Well, okay, you 

want to be a writer, specifically a 

playwright. Every morning you 
get up at six o'clock. You hear dialogues 
in your head and you type them out. At 
eight o'clock you stuff the pages back in 
the drawer and run to catch the train to 
the office. You've never seen your own 
work on stage; you're beginning to think 
you never will. ; 

But according to Stanley Richardson, 
you shouldn't give up. Richardson is 
Boston’s self-appointed Angel of the 
Slush Pile. As co-founder and artistic 
director of New Voices, a four-year-old 
theater designed to find, develop, and 
stage new plays, Richardson reads (and 
responds to) a script a day. When not at 
New Voices, he helps to select plays for 


A Clauder with a silver lining 


the Boston Shakespeare Company. And 
beginning July 1, he and the New Voices 
staff will serve as readers and judges for 
one of New England’s most promising 
new-play contests: the second biennial 
Clauder Competition. 

Established in 1985 by Jeb Brooks, a 
self-described “failed poet and play- 
wright” and president of the Cambridge 
investment firm Equity Resources, the 
Clauder is designed to find previously 
unstaged, full-length plays by New 
England authors and thereby, says 
Brooks, “to give them [struggling play- 
wrights] some hope of seeing their work 
produced.” Whereas most playwrighting 
contests simply award their winners cash 
(and thereby more time to write), the 
Clauder offers its winner not only a 


HEIDI STETSON 


check for $3000 but a full-scale produc- 
tion at a major regional theater. 

By producing the winning play rather 
-than just paying off its author, Rich- 
ardson and Brooks hope to bring play- 
wrights out of the closet. Richardson 
points out that early in their careers, 
many playwrights find themselves alone 
at their desks, cut off from working 
theaters. He believes that “until writers 
get more integrated, until they're a 
theater person too and don’t have to 
apologize for being a literary person, 
we're not going to get as good theater.” 

A full-scale production of a new play 
can also, of course, help make a new 
writer's career. Until 1986, when his play 
The Deal won the first Clauder competi- 
tion, Matthew Witten lived in Somerville, 
sending out his plays and occasionally 
seeing them read at the Playwrights 
Platform. Even when, as part of the 
Clauder award, The Deal was produced 
at the Huntington Theatre’s Studio 210, 
the Huntington was so worried that the 
play might fail that it refused to admit 
reviewers. The critics came anyway and 
the show was named one of “the 10 best 


plays of 1987” by both the Phoenix and 
the Globe. It has since been 
anthologized, optioned Off Broadway, 
and performed in Philadelphia, Min- 


_neapolis, and Houston. Witten himself 


has moved to New York. 

This year, the Clauder’s winning play 
will be produced by Trinity Repertory 
Company in Providence. Richardson and 
his staff will read each play at least twice 


Theater 


and winnow the pile (last year there were 
188 submissions) down to five. Adrian 
Hall, Trinity's artistic director, will then 
choose the winner; Richardson and 
company will select the runners up. 
Even though Hall may have the final 
choice, Richardson will clearly dominate 
the proceedings. So what kind of plays is 
he looking for? “At New Voices and 
Boston Shakespeare, I’m interested in 
plays that are about social issues and our 


own experience. With the Clauder I'm — 


trying to be more objective. I want to find 


Doubting Tom 


by Steve Vineberg 


TOMFOOLERY. Music and lyrics by 
Tom Lehrer. Adaptation by Cameron 
MacKintosh and Robin Ray. Directed 
by Tony Giodano. Musical direction by 
Richard Cumming. Set designed by 
Robert D. Soule. Costumes by Williar 


: whatever became of Tom Lehrer? 


Lane. Lighting by John F. Custer. With 
William Damkoehler, Keith Jochim, 
Becca Lish, David P.B. Stephens, and 
Richard Cumming. At the Trinity 
Repertory Company, Providence, 
through July 17. 


the revue Tomfoolery, the Trinity 

Summer Rep’s opening produc- 
tion, isn’t a major composer; he’s more of 
a footnote in the history of American 
popular music. Lehrer was working 
toward a doctorate in math at Harvard in 
the early ‘50s when he began to write 
satirical ditties on current-events themes 
for a TV quiz show hosted by Al Capp, 
and the local fame his lyrics garnered 
him enabled him to put out his first 
record, under the unprepossessing title 
Songs by Tom Lehrer. Its success sent 
him on the road for the rest of the decade, 
and during the craze for comedy albums 
in the Kennedy years (My Son the Folk 
Singer, The First Family, The 2000 Year 
Old Man), Lehrer’s sardonic swipes at 
pollution, sexual mores, Vatican II, and 
the bomb (he’d spent a summer as a 
researcher in Los Alamos) were con- 
sidered the hippest send-ups on the 
market. 

Unfortunately, Lehrer’s songs, even 
the ones that target themes less out- 
moded than the New Math or protest 
folk singers, haven’t worn well. The 
tunes were always thin and makeshift — 
convenient hooks to hang lyrics on; and 
much of what once was deemed clever 
and sophisticated now appears, for the 
most part, tame and sophomoric and 
rather smug. Next to Randy Newman’s 
“Political Science,” an enjoyably slap- 
dash number about nuclear armament 
like “Who's Next” seems trivial, and a 
quarter-century after the black-comic 
lunacies of Dr. Strangelove, the increas- 
ingly graphic half-dozen verses of “We 
Will All Go Together When We Go” 
come across as wearyingly broad and 
crass. At his best (in “Wernher von 
Braun,” “The Vatican Rag,” or his two- 
minute version of La ronde, an entirely 
suggestive sexual roundelay called “I Got 
It from Agnes”), Lehrer’s burlesques 


T om Lehrer, whose songs make up 


have a nasty-clever undergraduate tone | 


that is most advantageously rendered in 
an offhand manner and an informal 
milieu. 

Tony Giordano’s production strives 
for informality: the performers mingle 
with the audience at the bar (stage left) 
and at the café tables where perhaps a 
third are seated; Robert D. Soule’s set 
suggests a neighborhood garage (though 
I’m not sure why); and all five members 
of the cast are required to accompany 
themselves: Richard Cumming on piano 
(he’s the instrumental mainstay of the 
show and doesn’t do much singing), 
Willim Damkoehler on trumpet, Keith 
Jochim on sax and recorder, David P.B. 
Stephens on guitar and ukulele, and 
Becca Lish on percussion. But the two- 
hour format inflates the songs auto- 
matically, loading onto them a self-im- 
portance they were never meant to as- 
sume. Lehrer isn’t Cole Porter or Noel 
Coward or Kurt Weill; strung back to 
back, his music simply doesn’t support 
an evening. After you've heard one of 
his paeans to homespun homicidals — 
“Il Hold Your Hand in Mine” (which 
owes a debt to the Rodgers and Hart “To 
Keep My Love Alive”) or “My Home 
Town” or “Irish Ballad’ — you don’t 
especially want to hear another. 

The Trinity show is uncomfortably 
situated in a no man’s land between the 
college-revue flavor Giordano seems to 
want to emulate and the dinner-theater 
cutesiness and slickness that is obviously 
easier for him and his cast to attain. 
There's a lot of phony laughter on stage 
during the numbers; yukking it up, the 
performers do so much cheerleading for 
one another (especially in the drab take- 
off on “Oh My Darling Clementine” that 
opens the second act) that sometimes 
your applause seems superfluous. It 
makes sense for Becca Lish to cling to an 
audience member's hand during “I Hold 
Your Hand in Mine,” but when Keith 
Jochim corrals a woman in. the front row 
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Damkoehler, Lish, Stephens, Jochin 


‘the best plays ‘that are there. * 

“Best,” of course, is a loaded word and 
Richardson does have clear ideas of what 
American theater needs, ideas that apply 
equally to New Voices, Boston 
Shakespeare, and the Clauder. He be- 
lieves that American playwrights have 
begun to equate what he calls “emotional 
content” in a work with sentimentality. 
Moreover, he suggests that “we, as an art 
form, have been invaded by all these 
people who hate language, words and 
dialogue, story and plot — Foreman, 
Robert Wilson, and those people. They’re 
exciting and necessayy in a way, but 
they’re also anti-literary. I think that 
theater can’t afford to be anti-literary or 
anti-content.” But he doesn’t think 
American . playwrights: can afford to 
contemplate their navels, either. “A lot of 
American plays are really pretty self- 
absorbed. They're about family and why 
I hate my father, and no, that doesn’t 
interest me at all.” 

What does interest Richardson are 
plays that take on social and moral 
issues. “Our experience is steeped in 
politics and ethical choices, and to ignore 
that’s a little crazy and finally, outdated. 
Reagan propaganda aside, it’s a world 
fraught with danger and choices and I 
want to encourage art that looks in that 
direction.” To that end, Richardson and 
New ‘Voices have commissioned five 
plays based on historical events to be 
presented at the Boston Public Library 
and the Suffolk Theatre late this fall. The 
series will include Richardson’s own 
adaptation of Primo Levi's Survival in 
Auschwitz, as well as plays based on 
Tadeusz Borowski’s This Way Ladies and 
Gentlemen to the Gas and on the events 
of the Reykjavik Summit. It should also 
be noted that Matthew Witten won the 
1986 Clauder with a play that revolved 
around a local bureaucrat nabbed in an 
ABSCAM-style sting — an ethical and 
historical drama if ever there was one. 

Richardson’s agenda, then, is one of 
integration. He wants to inject American 
plays with a new sense of social re- 
sponsibility and at the same time bring 
fresh literary talent back to the stage. 
“The best and the brightest writers don’t 
necessarily hang around in the theater. 
Sometimes I think we lose. a lot of 
them.” In order to find those writers, in 
order to get them out of their little rooms 
and into the theater, Richardson i is more 
than willing, as he puts it, “to go out and 
beat the bushes.” And writers, if you're 
out there hiding in the shrubbery, the 
deadline for the Clauder is June 30. O 


For more information on the Clauder, 
call New Voices at 357-5667.) 


into dancing with him during “The Mas- 
ochism Tango,” the shamelessness of 
this ancient crowd-pleasing strategy 
makes you embarrassed for the actor. If 
the company are going to opt for slick, 
they ought to take it all the way. Cos- 
tume designer William Lane should 
dress all of the cast in preppy garb, not 
just Damkoehler and Stephens (who 
looks like a Harvard Business School 
version of Jackie Cooper), and the chore- 
ography should stop pretending it’s im- 
provisation and give the performers a 
. chance to rip through the house. At the 
moment, the singers cavort around the 
_ Volkswagen Soule has plopped’in the 

middle of the stage-right performing 
space, but they don’t actually dance on 
it, and they exhibit a similar tentative- 
ness when they march through the au- 
dience or step up onto the bar. 

This stylistic uncertainty carries into 
the performances, too, which tend to be 
either overstated and shrill (“I Wanna Go 
Back to Dixie,” “The Hunting Song”) or 
understated and indistinct (“The Old 
Dope Peddler”). Only a-.couple of 
numbers catch the tone just right. In 
“The Elements” (Lehrer’s answer to the 
Kurt Weill-Ira Gershwin specialty 
“Tchaikowsky”), Jochim sits on the 
piano and recites like a smartass 
schoolboy showing off for his parents’ 


friends at a cocktail party, which seems ~ 


to me exactly what the song calls for, and 
all five singers are at their best in Lehrer’s 
defense of pornography, “Smut” (one of 
the few lyrics that hasn’t dated). Of the 
quintet, the only performer who de- 
monstrates a touch of craziness is Lish; 
she can be loony and sexy at the same 
time. In a context like Tomfoolery, you 
can’t tell how much imagination she has, 
because either the material or the direc- 
tion or her own modesty keeps reining 
her in. But she’s the one member of the 
cast I'd like to see in a revue that might 
tap her wildest instincts: --  -@ 
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AIDS comforter 


This quilting bee gets an A 


by David Bonetti 
| he Names Project,” the na- 


tionwide, community-gen- 

erated quilting bee that com- 
memorates those who have died of 
AIDS, is well named. The disease that 
previously dared not speak its name has 
come out of the linen closet with an 
efflorescence of quilts, each of which 
prominently bears the name of someone 
who has died. Like Maya Lin’s Viet Nam 
memorial in Washington, “The Names 
Project” resonates with specificity. In 
both cases, sadly, the names are primar- 
ily of young men who have died before 
they've had a full chance to live. (The 
dates many of the quilts bear attest that 
most were born in the 1950s and 1960s.) 
There are now more than 5000 quilts, 
and 200 were added this weekend in 
Boston when the Project, wending its 
way across America in a 21-city summer- 


long tour, stopped for three days at the 
Park Square Armory, where it was seen 
by an enormous number of people. This 
may well be the largest participatory 
artwork in history; it is certainly one of 
the most moving. Each quilt is made of 
cloth in a three-by-six-feet format. There 
are no additional requirements or limita- 
tions; it’s all up to the imagination and 
the sewing skills of the makers. 

The individual quilts range from the 
artless “In Memory of Joe a Biker” — 
straightforward black letters painted on 
white muslin (probably exactly what Joe 
Biker was all about) — to the meticulous- 
ly and elaborately embroidered. “Baby 
Jessica,” for instance, is commemorated 
by a quilt within a quilt — a chenille 
spread sewn on white cotton with a 
heartbreaking menagerie of appliqued 


stuffed bears and bunnies Baby Jessica 


Counting the-names of those one knows. Too many: Too many. 


BORA CHANCE WS play” With. ART 


“Arthur Conrad, Director of the Oakland 
Opera” is a representation of a 3-D 
proscenium stage with velvet curtain 
bordered by corduroy masks of comedy 


- (red) and tragedy (blue). The quilts carry’ 


messages of love and loss. The family of 
Ronald Confessore (4/16/56-8/2/86) 
proclaim him “#1 Son.” The friends of 
Peter Wiggin (1949-1988) assert that 
“You Touched Us All,” and the pale blue 
ground of his quilt is covered with red, 
yellow, green, and pink felt hands, each 
signed by a friend. Some carry angry 
messages about families who have cut off 
their dying children. Only one — in 
memory of Roy Cohn — is negative 
about its subject. “Coward. Bully. Vic- 
tim.” it reads. Victim refers not to his 
death, but to his life, which he passed in 
self-hatred. Still, he is remembered here. 

In the Armory the quilts were laid in 
large blocks with walkways separating 
them. Despite their gay colors, each quilt 
was reminiscent of a tombstone in a 
medieval church, a slab of stone laid in 
the floor. Other blocks hung from the 
rafters, swaying gently in the breeze of 
the enormous room like banners in a 
medieval hall. The slowly circulating 
crowd was quiet, somber. As visitors 
discovered the names of loved ones, 
friends, neighbors, long-lost, even for- 


Art 


acquaintances, there were 
of shock that were almost 
palpable. There was constant gentle 
weeping. Yet there was a feeling of 
celebration as well. These individuals are 
not anonymous dead; they were loved, 
and they are remembered. 

I suppose, eight years into the 
epidemic, there are few who have not 
been touched by AIDS, Certainly most of 
the visitors to “The Names Project” have 
experienced loss. I count the names of 
those I knew. Too many. Too many. Him 
too. No. The night before I visited, I 
asked a friend, “Do you think there will 
be a quilt for Jim Ezell?’” “Well, I didn’t 
make one, and I guess from your 
question, you didn’t either.” One of the 
first I saw hanging with those added in 
Boston is for our friend. It’s perfect — it’s 
who he was, who he remains in our 
memories. Jim collected second-hand- 
store Americana — ceramic cookie jars 
and vases, Depression glass, quilts, folk 
art — junk in the eyes of most. 
Everything he discovered was for him a 
treasure, which he displayed lovingly in 
his rented rooms. Jim’s quilt is one of 
Jim’s quilts — an art deco pattern of 
stylized sunbursts on a black ground. 
Folk art, but elegant folk art. His name 
and dates (1955-1985) are embroidered 
on it simply. Here Jim is part of the 
largest folk-art event in history. He 
would be happy to know that, though I 
can’t be other than sad about the 
circumstances. 


gotten, 
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his is the time of year — hallelu- 

‘ jah! — when the bulk of the alien 
student population exits the clubs 

and the local rockers take over the town. 
The six preliminary nights of WBCN’s 
10th annual Rock ‘n’ Roll Rumble — a 
local battle of the bands billed as ‘Nine 
Nights of Rock ‘n’ Roll Imperatives!” — 
ran June 13-24, leaving only memories of 
sweat, beer, power chords, dashed 
hopes, and toothy winners’ smiles float- 
ing like Cheshire-cat choppers in the 
stale air. To any fan of local music, it’s 
always a week of rank overstimulation 
— the 24 competitors are grouped 
together randomly in knots of four, so 
each night brings more diversity than a 
single audience would ordinarily be 
exposed to. It’s a nerve-wracking time for 
competing bands and their managers, 
sound people, roadies, and fans, all 
primed to give their best during the 


allotted 35-minute sets — held this year 
at the Paradise. 

Night Or — was a scorcher. Lack of air- 
conditionin, during the heat wave re- 
duced the bar ‘s and their supporters to 
perspiring clumps of hope. The first 
band up, the brash and incisive Dogzilla, 
impressed by virtue of their unconven- 
tionality, their intelligent, agitated funk- 
based horror stories spreading from the 
stage like DNA mutations after a radio- 
active-waste spill. They looked like such 
nice, quiet kids at the outset, lead singer 
Sean Brann all concentrated intent, not 
loosening up until their mid-set local hit 
“Lunch with Ed,” when the funny- 
bitchy polyrhythms undid his reserve. 
From then on it was double-percussive 
mayhem, some mighty fine air-guitar 
solos from the audience augmenting the 


lvoe 9d Iliw trigin tert teoug 


Bim Skala Bim: English-style pub ska, with a 


from the streets 
Rocking the 


conga/bongo percussionist, a snarly trombonist, and a keyboardist/saxman 


Lemonheads: methodically mental hard pop 


shaggy virtuosity of lead George Hall. 
Brann threw an indignant fit during the 
final song, “Giant Squid,” and was 
heaved from the stage by his bandmates 
before the judges could take more than 
amused umbrage. 

The multi-national Raindogs, fronted 
by ex-Schemers (winners of the 1984 
Rumble) vocalist Mark Cutler, turned in 
a tight set.of fully formed, major-label- 
primed material (rumor has it that 
Warner Bros. will get the honors) punctu- 
ated by Johnny Cunningham's elastic 
Celtic fiddle. Their detached black- 
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denim cool and slow ballads left little 
room for audience participation until the 
final dueling slide-guitar/fiddle shuffle- 
step hoedown of “Grey House.” The 
Citizenz, sporting poodle haircuts and 
swishy silk smoking jackets, floated 
down on a cloud of shiny equipment and 
glazed their way through a pasteurized 
set of sincere, uninventive hard. rock 
typified by the self-explanatory “Living 
on Dreams.” Lead singer Bob Anderson 
exhorted the crowd to “C’mon!”, but to 
no avail. A couple of lines flubbed in 
nervousness and a muddied mix marred 
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Rumble 


the Dharma Bums’ normally even-keeled 
set. The road-wise three-piece regained 
momentum after a brief breather (two 
members of 1987 winners Childhood 
acted as roadies, performing emergency 
bass and drum adjustments), but these 
former winners of a Worcester battle of 
the bands weren't destined to duplicate 
their triumph. 

Winners: Dogzilla. 

Although the air-conditioning seemed 
to be working at the beginning of Night 
Two, Plate o Shrimp’s relentlessly 
swivel-hipped Caribbean ska quickly 
turned the club into a feverish skank fest. 
An impeccable mix made each of the 
eight wiggling members sound larger 
than life, and the pumping heavy funk 
and split-second guitar/drum/bass/sax 
solos during the last song, “Over the 
Edge,” threw the crowd into a flurry of 
post-set high-fives. 

The Matweeds were escorted onstage 
by ex-bassist Joe Gittleman (currently 
with Gang Green), who was carrying a 
cooler of beer, but the knotty task of 
playing grown-up post-garage rock left 
them little time for onstage swilling. 
These toughies have come up through 
the ranks, and they incorporate more- 4 
complex arrangements than did their 
previous outfits — Oysters, Stranglehold, 
Dogmatics — seminal though those 
were. Keyboardist Charlie McAndy 
beamed as he pumped his buoyant 
boogie-woogie electric piano, and Jimmy 
Keogh’s raspy street scream cut through 
the swaggering romp of sax and guitars, 
but the judges this evening were after 
more commercially canny fare. 

Tribe clocked in as the most female- 
weighted band, with two of the whop- 
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ping five members of the fair sex 
represented this year — a fact duly noted 
by one misogynist judge from a major 
label who gave Tribe a score of zero (the 
score was thrown out and, reportedly, 
the sourball will not be invited back). 
The iridescent vocal stylings of key- 
boardist Terri Barous provided a pleasant 
counter to the stern demi-gothic tones of 
Janet LaValley, and by the end of their 
set (which. a friend termed “the 
Pretenders go dancing at the Metro”), the 
synth melded with the noises of an 
approving crowd, creating a heady intro 
to their finale, “Abort.” 

Electronic dark-horse entrants Think 
Tree could have been contenders, but the 
humidity in the club short-circuited their 
road map of wires and gizmos (drum 
machine, multiple synthesizers, vocoder) 
a few times too often, necessitating 
impromptu a cappella parts. When all 
systems were working, the psychedelic/ 
industrial mix of corrosive guitar and 
staccato bell-like synth collided over the 
persistent drumbeats and samples, but 
vocalist Peter Moore allowed, “We're 
sounding very weird tonight . . . even for 
us. 


Winners: Tribe. 

Night Three began with the cohesive 
workhorse rock of Forever 19, who turn- 
ed in a serviceable, well-executed set. 
This inoffensive two-guitar/bass/drums 
combo paid homage to their uncompli- 
cated roots, threw in a pinch of country, 
a dash of funk, and a couple of chewy 
guitar solos, politely congratulated the 
previous two nights’ winners, finished 
off with “Missing You” — a radio-ready 
hard-pop offering — and, when they 
didn’t win, got in a fight and broke up at 
the end of the night. Guess 19 doesn’t 
really mean forever. 

Three-piece veteran saloon-absurdists 
Incredible Casuals won the judges with 
their easygoing blend of humor, clean 
three-part harmonies, and Johnny Spam- 
pinato’s lefty, mostly surf-guitar (snappy 
two-tone powder-blue and white) riffing. 
They opened with their pop standard, 
“Records Are Round,” and hit their stride 
during “Don’t Tell Her That You're 
Walking Out,” splitting lead vocals 
between Spampinato and the barefoot, 
pajama-clad bassist, Chandler Travis. 
Third up, the Great Divide trod a hard- 
rock/dance-groove line, building melody 
over confidently phrased hooks. A 
pristine mix allowed room for Kevin 
Connolly’s Sensurround vocals and 
Geoff Gee’s crisp keyboards to be heard 
over a taut, slapped-thumb bass line. 
“Walk into the Fire” was outstanding — 
commanding, relaxed, and catchy. 

The pride of Attleboro, Neutral Na- 
tion, brought the night to a crashing 
close, though a harsh mix muffled their 
punk power during the first couple of 
songs. These guys performed a typically 
raucous thrashcore set propelled by raw 
melodic Marshall voltage and aided by 
their diehard fans’ spare-change and 
beer flinging, slam dancers slowing to do 
the Wave during the deadpan intro to 
John Denver's “Sunshine on My 
Shoulder,” then speeding up to a happy 
smash. 

Winners: Incredible Casuals. 

Night Four kicked off with Bim Skala 
Bim’s English-style pub ska, the dueling 
quick-tongued boy/girl vocals of Dan 
Vitale and Jackie Starr recalling Selecter 
during its heyday on the 2-Tone label. 
Bim’s beefed-up line-up includes a con- 
ga/bongo percussionist, a snarly trom- 
bone player (Vito Incognito played ex- 
tended solos with an injured thumb), and 
a keyboardist/saxman who filled in on 
the furious offbeat bridges, and all 
members performed with the pumped- 
up ease of a seasoned touring unit. 

Slaves are a muscle trio, a modern-day 
Johnny Kidd and the Pirates (“Shakin’ 
All Over”), and if the judging had been 
based solely on the ability to rock (say 
“rock” in a basso and put on your skull 
ring — you know you have one kicking 
around somewhere), they would have 
taken the night hands down. The skill of 
gracing basic chords and everyday 
themes with magic is becoming a rare 
and precious knack, but the Slaves 
pulled it off that night, aided by a limpid 
mix and some zealous onstage go-go 
dancing by four overwhelmed fans 
during “Endless Ride.” (One judge re- 
portedly gave them a pan, snootily 
likening them to Black Sabbath.) One- 
Four-Five provided generic buzz-word 
rock, the lead singer demonstrating his 
Roger Daltrey-school-of-microphone- 
swinging techniques for an unimpressed 
crowd during “Here Come the Cops.” 


They ended with “Hippy Hippy Shake,” 
just in case no one had heard the 


MARK MORELLI 


Dana McCoy: the delicate oomph of her lithe vocals, her theatrical come-hither smiles 


Swinging Blues Jeans do it. 

Heretix performed the difficult task of 
combining undulating Euro-dance 
rhythms with a lush, wholly American 
acoustic-electric strum. If I may make a 
prediction, they make the most sense to 
win the Rumble: Ray Lemieux’s supple 
grease-fire vocals gave depth to the 
hooks, the band’s video readiness had 
the photographers jockeying for pos- 
ition, and, yes, Dick, you can dance to 
them. Also, they’re one of the few 
competing bands who have already 
played on the larger Metro stage, where 
the semifinals will be held — in fact, it’s 
practically their home turf. 

Winners: Heretix. 

Night Five started off with two bands 
who seemed afraid to move, both 
hampering their delivery with more 
electronic effects than passion. New- 
comers Dixie Cinema turned in a scat- 
tered, unfocused set punctuated by 
misplaced drum-machine beats, losing 
any edge in a mildly murky sound wash. 
One Life suffered from a similarly 
monotone execution, and the stroby 
reverb on “Open Your Eyes” caused 
bassist Anthony Barile’s moaning vocals 
to border on self-harmony. 

Lemonheads couldn’t help but look 
good, and the suddenly swelled crowd 
responded to their melodically mental 
hard pop with outbreaks of gleeful post- 
slam shoving. Their influences are ob- 
viously varied (they reduced Suzanne 


Vega’s “Luka” to a metallic growl), but 
they managed to pull them together, 
Benjamin Deily’s lightly jarring guitar 
providing a nice counterpoint to Evan 
Dando’s more rabid licks. Last up, Class 
Action came out swinging but were 
ultimately axed by an annoyingly tinny, 
grating mix, their scattered funk disinte- 
grating into messy Middle Eastern 
calliope music. 

Winners: Lemonheads 

Night Six: it’s hard to believe that Pat 
on the Back were a four-piece hardcore 
unit at the beginning of the decade. Now 
their somberly swooping, overtly com- 
mercial pop suggests, as one observer put 
it, “an ickier ‘til tuesday.” Although Will 
Garrett's production made their EP Year 
of the Baby a seamless effort, they don’t 
translate well live, this night sounding 
merely overblown and overtired. 

Bullet LaVolta, on the other hand, 
were extra excitable, lead singer Yukkie 
Gipe rolling around onstage by the third 
song. They trod a fine line between hard 
rock and hardcore (though Gipe politely 
informed one fan, “We're not a hardcore 
band, sir’), fusing injurious guitar over- 
lays with an elongated staccato under- 
beat and shouted backing vocals. 
They've come a long way in the past 
year, and delighted fans showed their 
approval by slamming and offering up 
stage divers to their smiling young gods. 

Runaway Dan’s lead singer, Dana 
McCoy, a former ballet student, sashayed 


onstage and captured the hearts of the 
males in the audience with the delicate 
oomph of her lithe vocals, her aerobically 
fit grinding, and her theatrical come- 
hither smiles. (The female judges don’t 
seem to have bought it, however.) 
Although the tempos were disco fast and 
stark, the songs was mostly about being 
dumped by a boyfriend and the ensuing 
agonizing re-evaluation of self and 
others. 

Last band up, the Titanics played a 
well-paced set, deliberately keeping the 
tempo slower than for their usual over- 
the-top live fare. All four members are 
veterans of quintessential Boston garage 
bands (Flies, Turbines, Peter Dayton, 
Oysters), and their collective per- 
formance showcased a new maturity, 
Nat Freedberg’s vocal rasp augmented 
beautifully by David Fredette’s mercurial 
guitar — the cause of much mock 
genuflecting and pointing by the au- 
dience during his blister-raising “High 
on Drugs” solo. 

Winners: Bullet LaVolta. 

Last Tuesday, in the first semifinal, 
Tribe prevailed over Dogzilla, Incredible 
Casuals, and wild-card choice Plate o’ 
Shrimp. The second semifinal, on Wed- 
nesday, brought together Heretix, Lem- 
onheads, Bullet LaVolta, and wild-card- 
ers Bim Skala Bim. The winners of these 
two nights will be battling it out tonight, 
June 24, at Metro. The “secret” mystery 
guest that night will be Soul Asylum. 0 
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Steve Kilby: perfect midground music — just don’t get too close to the words. 


Pop-pourri 
The Church, rare doo-wop, Baboon 


by Milo Miles 


ock lives! — sort of. When you 

consider how many performers 

are edging the entire form toward 
quiet respiration, finding lesser-known 
acts with a rosy future becomes more of 
an imperative than ever. And they’re out 
there. This year alone has brought the 
Primitives, Beat Happening, and the 
Church to my attention, and though 
none is exactly a newcomer, all are 
primed for larger sales, particularly the 
last. With their deft melodic bounce and 
lacing of acoustic guitars, native Austral- 
ians the Church recall R.E.M. Both 
groups have been releasing material 
since around the turn of the decade, but 
R.E.M. have already scored precious 
metal albums. The Church’s lyrics — 
often written by bassist and singer Steve 
Kilbey — aspire to a lighter-than-air 
poesy not unlike Robyn Hitchcock’s, and 
that mode itself has become more in 
vogue. Yet the closer you get to the 
Church, the smaller they become; the 
more you sift their contribution to pop, 
the more specklike it looks. Make no 
mistake: the Church will be big, more 
popular than Hitchcock and possibly 
rivals for R.E.M., but they’re more 
lightweight than either. 

They're right to believe that the new 
Starfish (Arista) is indeed their best LP: it 
courses with dulcet refrains, economical 
fillips of guitar and keyboard that 
underscore the graceful eddies of the 
arrangements. The Church lean toward 
the neo-psychedelic, which in their case 
means a kind of handmade symphonic 
richness, and combinations of tempo and 
tone that are neither love-ballad languid 
nor rock-monstah aggressive. Most fre- 
quently their attack suggests dazzled 
alertness, a turned-on curiousness. This 
directed floating can suffuse albums as 
rewarding as Love’s Forever Changes, 
which does evoke new perceptions 
coming clear over and over. But it’s a 
hellishly tricky mood to sustain. Most 
performers that attempt it fall back on 
painfully overstuffed and precious senti- 
ment. And sad to say, Kilbey is one of 
those ghastly high-school poets who 
waft from the nose hairs of rock and roll’s 
elder gods from time to time. The verse 
on the inner sleeve of Starfish is neither 
titled nor credited, but it encapsulates the 
dime-store luminosity the Church favor: 

Shapes and faces come slowly 

into mind 

Glissando Australian insects out there 

signalling 


The sound of dad’s car in the drive 


Lying in the grass, watching the sky 

The piano washes over thoughts, the 

smell of crushed mint 

The ants which come out as it begins to 

get dark 

Helpless, planes miles up turn on their 

lights, 

Child, oh child, the tastes in our 

kitchen 

Not knowing the right words but 

wishing long and hard 

Golden clouded moon, enveloped by 

the family... 

All lines that, taken together, are at 
once too rational and not plainspoken 
enough. Worse still, Church songs seem 
devoid of those qualities, not unrelated, 
that Hitchcock excels at: absurdity and 
humor. Blame David Bowie — no, Bob 
Dylan — no, Jean Cocteau — no, Charles 
Baudelaire. But no, the chief culprit is the 
current freedom of rockers to write about 
anything and their obligation to write 
about nothing. Right now, there are no 
must-take-a-stand issues in pop, which 
may explain why the Church have 
languished while R.E.M. ascended slow- 
ly. Even when singer Michael Stipe was 
chewing through numbers like “Moral 
Kiosk’’ and ‘‘Catapult,’’ incom- 
prehensible to this day, his and the 
band’s thread of anger, insistence, exul- 
tation, was irrefutable. You felt you knew 
what the song was about even if you 
didn't. 

This assessment of the Church de- 
pends on whether you _ require 
nourishing words on a rock record — 
something that was not always such a 
pronounced problem for them. Along 
with Kilbey, the longstanding line-up has 
been guitarist Peter Koppes, guitarist 
Marty Wilson-Piper, and drummer Rich- 
ard Ploog. Their first US record, The 
Church (1982), revealed many tactics 
already in place, and numbers like the 
Australian hit “The Unguarded Mo- 
ment” and “Don’t Open the Door to 
Strangers” proffered chunky, open- 
handed new wave, relating the feeling- 
groovy and watch-yourself fables al- 
luded to in the titles (ah, lost simplicity: 
the first single off Starfish was “Under 
the Milky Way”). Kilbey’s Bowie warble 
was more intrusive, but he had it 
sublimated by The Blurred Crusade 
(1982, still a British import). That album 
may hint at why the Church went off 
course in the American market. 
Although the occasional track like 
“When You Were Mine” has the fervor 
and hook to pull you up short, the album 


is slothful distention incarnate and does 
little to engage the listener in its mean- 
dering ways. 

Heyday (1985), the band’s second 
domestic Warner Bros. LP (after the. 
sinuous but arty Remote Luxury), has the 
brio of Starfish, and though it sold 
diddley, there’s ample evidence for why 
Clive Davis's Arista decided to give the 
group another go-around. Even better 
arguments were on display at the 
Church’s recent Paradise show, where, 
after building up a head of steam for an 
hour and a half, they began to thunder 
like honest-to-g’day Australians rather 
than May Kings scattering electronic 
pixie dust. During the first encore, Ploog 
charged out and bit the now-shirtless 
Kilbey on the tit for some apt outbackers- 
together bonhomie. Spontaneous bits 
like that and the sheer pressure of 
ricocheting guitar parts was enough to 
win over a skeptic. I can’t condemn the 
Church, their converted, or even Starfish. 
For now, it’s the perfect midground 
music: too adept and clever for the deep 
background, but don’t let it get close 
enough to pour those words on you. 

The individual members’ CDs, in- 
cidentally, are another matter. Wilson- 
Piper's Art Attack (Rykodisc) is to be 
shunned — so stuffed with ennui and 
static acoustic-guitar chiming that it 
sounds like a Martian’s interpretation of 
earthly folk music. Koppes’s Manchild & 
Myth is less airless and offers a smatter- 
ing of sub-Eno electrowashes like “The 
Wise and the Wicked,” but it’s still 
carrying the recent inversion of guitar 
heroics to extremes: you'd hardly gather 
that Koppes has a preference for a 
particular instrument. As you might 
expect, Kilbey is the old finger at solo 
albums and his new CD is called Earthed 
(his solo debut was Unearthed). Also, he 
has wisely wrung the quarts of writing 
ink out of his music and separated them 
altogether: the 20-track CD is all in- 
strumental, but included in the package 
is a 70-page booklet of Kilbey’s prose and 
verse fantasias. The terse music tracks 
are unpretentious snippets, soundtracks 
for inconsequential daydreams — nice, 
but best left for Church completists. A 
brief introductory note in the book gets 
right to the point: this work “picks up the 
loose threads of myth, legend, dream, 
non-sequitur, science fiction, automatic 
writing, and the occasional punctuation 
error, and sews together a veritable 
exquisite corpse of nonsensical wisdom 
and arcane symmetry.” And though 
there are some wry and caustic lines 
scattered about the subsequent pages, 
the most pertinent quote comes from the 
first: “Who could have foretold the 


tedium we would have to endure?” 
Buried by an avalanche of spiffier and 
more expensive formats, the good old 
pop single, even the 12-incher, threatens 
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to smother. Often displaced by lunatic, 
overpriced creations like the cassingle 
and the CD single, the doughnut-hole 45 
has been marked for quaintness, 
dowdyhood. But this marketing 
procedure reflects a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the one- or two-song 
package. Its charm lies in its cheap 
disposability, the very humility that even 
now gives it the power to slam open the 
coffin lid and jolt you. 

Especially in the days before every 
peep in popular music came with an 
advertising campaign, unheralded 
singles by unknown performers brought 
inexhaustible mystery. Whether they 
were fleeting one-shot hits or vibrant 
tunes that never even made the charts, 
they could never be explained away, 
tamed into mere data. It’s still possible to 
be hit with the surprise single. Recently I 
was listening to The Golden Groups 
Volume 40 — the Best of Len Records 
(Relic), a anthology of late-’50s doo-wop 
from Philadelphia that featured one 
Herb Johnson singing with various back- 
ups and other, even more obscure, outfits 
released on the same label. The record 
was old — well over a year — but I had 
put off checking it out because of an 
apprehension that the initial hearing 
confirmed: Herb Johnson was very 
pleasant but very much a low-level 
journeyman, at his apex a competent 
Sonny Til emulator. | was muttering to 
myself how much doo-wop zealots in 
particular exaggerate the worth of their 
faves, continually mistaking the neglect- 
ed generic for the overlooked treasure, 
when “Johnny Clean Up” by the Masters 
ripped through my reflections. . 

“T-I-I-I’m Johnny Clean Up and I work 
for the city/I collect your trash and stuff 
now ain’t that a pity/But I’m rockin’ and 
rollin’ all the time/That’s the onliest way 
I keep the smell off my mind.” The song 
and performance are unlike any other on 
the record — crazed, way out of bounds, 
proof that often more truth is told in 
throwaways than in conscious master- 
pieces. As a realistic and resiliant 
celebrant of the working class, Johnny is 
both invincible and an object of fun. He 
barrels along with the harmony voices 
jiving furious behind him, and he drops a 
host of sexual innuendos and cracks bad- 
taste food jokes (he makes 25 dollars a 
week and all he can eat). The climax is a 
spoken break. “Whew,” says Johnny, 
“work's over.” “Why don’t you go home 
and TAKE A BATH?” hollers the chorus. 
Then they dive into a double-time fade- 
out as you roll on the floor. 

Nobody knows who the Masters were, 
and this seems to be their one release. On 
top of that, “Johnny Clean Up” is a B 


. side; the number intended for radio play, 


“Til I Return,” is an outright stiff. This is 
the perfect surprise single. I don’t know 
who might be fanatic enough to buy The 
Best of Len Records just for “Johnny 
Clean Up,” but I’m glad I got it. Now I 
can complete one of my cherished 
fantasy records: The Sanitation Dept. EP, 
consisting of the New York Dolls’ 
“Trash,” Betty Wright’s “Clean Up 
Woman,” Milton Brown and His Musical 
Brownies’ “Garbage Man Blues” (or the 
remake by the Cramps), the Blue-Belles’ 
“I Sold My Heart to the Junkman,” the 
Masters’ “Johnny Clean Up,” and 
Professor Longhair’s “Junco Partner.” 
* * * 

Fringe-culture cartoonist John Craw- 
ford has been chronicling the non- 
adventures of his creation “Baboon 
Dooley Rock Critic!” since about 1980, 
and where has it gotten him? Published 
in innumerable flyspeck fanzines, es- 
conced in the ranks of the hardcore 
underemployed, and listed in the upper 
half of the roster of those who squan- 
dered potentially productive careers try- 
ing to redeem the punk ethos from itself, 
that’s where. Recently his stubborn 
calling has netted Crawford his first 
indie-paperback collection, Baboon Gets 
Ahead in Life (Popular Reality Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; 240 pages; $9.95). 
Baboon’s sexual pratfalls, job calamities, 
and philosophical pomposities are never 
quite funny enough, Crawford lacks the 
range and technical flair of, say, Peter 
Bagge, and his attitude doesn’t come 
close to matching John Holmstrom’s as 
the quintessence of punkdom. More 
important, his politics are muddled and 
contradictory, and like too much punk- 
identified humor, Crawford’s work suc: 
cumbs to moments of moronic ethnic 
jibes and homophobia. And yet you end 
up caring about hapless Baboon, and not 
simply out of, shall we say, career 
empathy. 

Baboon is a rootless losér, the play- 
Continued on page 16 


The sacred 
and the profane 


Taking Poison with 
the Jesus and Mary Chain 


by Chuck Eddy 


oison and the Jesus and Mary 
P Chain speak to different au- 

diences, and I'd guess the former's 
high-school flock takes itself’ more 
seriously, but to me Poison and the Jesus 
and Mary Chain are twin sons of the 
same Monkees. First off, they're 
crocheted from the same fabrics: both 
draw from a bottomless pit of not-quite- 
redundant wimpoid pop hooks that they 
camouflage within a hard-guitar coating, 
and both are unabashed plagiarists who 
constantly recycle ancient texts. Poison 
are always stealing lyrics (from Foreign- 
er’s “Urgent,” Aerosmith’s “Sweet Emo- 
tion”), and their new “Look But You 
Can't Touch” echoes Eddie Van Halen’s 
“Panama” fret attack; JAMC’s “Cherry 
Came Too” slips shamelessly into the 
tune from “Surfin’ Safari,” and on their 
new album they allude to “Barefootin’,” 
“Gimme Some Truth” (the Generation X 
version, probably) and “Out of Time.” 
Currently delving into their respective 
rock-and-roll-era roots, both bands are 
singles specialists who remember to pack 
their LPs with pseudo-non-filler, as if 
this were 1965, and both use mono- 
syllabic songwriting styles that, at their 
most pithy, recall mid-’60s shake-and- 
bake ensembles like Tommy James and 
the Shondells. 

Both JAMC and Poison are basically 
narcissists — the former in black threads, 
the latter in mascara — who turn 
adolescent escape-from-frustration into a 
flimsy fashion statement. (“I’m in love 
with myself/There’s nothing else but 
me,” Chainster Jim Reid buzzes on ‘85’s 
Psychocandy.) Both crews’ néw LP titles 
— JAMC’s Barbed Wire Kisses (Warner 
Bros.), Poison’s Open Up and Say ... 
Ahh! (Enigma) — reveal mouth fetishes; 
plus, in the grand tradition of the Ohio 
Express and Mott the Hoople, they both 
expound frequently on oral sex. Poison 
know a woman who goes down slow like 
a shot of gin; JAMC eat up scum and get 
head on their motorbikes. 

Poison think they’re the New York 
Dolls, but really they’re the Bay City 
Rollers; JAMC think they’re the Velvet 
Underground, but really they’re the 
Turtles.~Since neither symbolize “real- 
ness” very well, Poison are despised by 
“real” headbangers, Mary Chain by 
“real” avant-punks. But Poison are no 
more artificial than Megadeth, JAMC no 


more than Pussy Galore; they simply 
wear their artificiality on their sleeves. 
They're as far removed from danger as 
guitar squads can be: the preposterous- 
ness of their poses is what makes them 
funny, and fun. You never know 
whether they're being ridiculous on 
purpose or by accident. 

The Jesus and Mary Chain are revol- 
utionaries, they claim, but I’ve yet to 
figure out what's so outrageous about 
‘em. The Fall (if not Miles Davis) did the 
backs-to-the-crowd bit first, the Fire 
Engines invented those 20-minute sets, 
and tossing beer bottles off the stage and 
banning smoking during interviews are 
no big deal, really. (I mean, these imps 
could’ve just as well named themselves 
the Jesus. and Matty Chain, after 
baseball’s Alou brothers, but where 
would that’ve left Felipe?) The singer, 
Reid, almost always sounds bored; the 


bassist and drummer, Doug Hart and 
‘Bobby Gillespie, might as well not exist. 


Their self-referential melodies are all 


that matter. It’s lovely how William 


Reid’s much-bruited feedback swells and 
subsides tidal-wave-like, but he’s too 
static to jar you. So the entertainment’s 
purely formal; not “radical’’— meshing 


airily deadpan mumbles with mean- . 


ingless chords that feel the same - regard- 
less of volume. 

They do conjure up a “mood,” I 
suppose. The Reid brothers decide they 
want to come across as down, so they set 
out trying to be depressed, and what 
comes out is self-pitying death-wish 
kitsch (“Talking in rhyme with my 
chaotic soul,” yeah, sure), even White- 
snake-style garbage (“Making love at the 
edge of a knife,’” cough cough.) They're 
most worthwhile when they're joking, 
about moles in holes or dead Christmas 
trees or drowning fishes or rubber holy 
baked-bin tins. I prefer Psychocandy to 
last year’s Darklands not ‘cause it’s 
“noisier” (it ain’t very, trust me), but 
‘cause it’s happier, less murked down in 
hoky Camus dirges (i.e.: “Nine Million 
Rainy Days”) that rip off Ian Curtis’s 
freeze-dried Ozzy Osbourne rip-offs. 

On Barbed Wire Kisses, your typically 
uneven odds-and-sods mish-mash of B- 
sides and import tracks and so on, the 
first-ever single, “Upside Down,” has the 
most manly can-boom and most Hoover- 
Upright-like distortion the quartet's ever 


WILLIAM HAMES/ENIGMA 


managed, and it’s juxtaposed cleverly 
with a gentle acoustic re-do of Psy- 
chocandy’s cunnilingus statement, 
“Taste of Cindy.” Otherwise, though, 
from opening Yamaha roar to concluding 
raga, Barbed Wire Kisses sounds like a 


The Jesus and Mary Chain: the Velvet Underground or the Turtles? 


practice session, and the hooks haven't 
arrived yet. “Kill Surf City” and “Surfin’ 
USA” come off cute on college radio, but 
with the Dictators’ “California Sun” now 
hoary enough to be a teen-generate oldie 

Continued on page 17 


Proof positive 


by James Hunter 


liding on the sprung groove of its 
title track, Gregory Abbott's de- 

but, Shake You Down (1986), 
yielded the third biggest pop single of 
1987, and the album did platinum 
business here as well as overseas. Abbott 
writes, produces, and sings “happy, 
rhythmic love songs,” as he both ac- 
curately types and shrewdly undersells 
them. A former Cal/Berkeley English 
instructor, then a Wall Streeter, he knows 
exactly what he does and does not want 
his pop music to do, and he can’t be 
distracted. As a songwriter, he is literate 
but unliterary. “I Got the Feelin’ (It’s 
Over),”” his second hit single, didn’t dress 
up declaratives or overstate questions, it 
just let its melody unwind disappoint- 
ment. He likes minor chords snazzing up 
major keys. The chords change a lot: true 
to his era and at slow or fast tempo, he’s 
a groove hound, but there’s always 
Bacharach-David harmonic action zing- 
ing along with his rhythm tracks. 

As a producer, he favors light crunch 
and utter mesh. This glues arrangement 
together and gives secure form to the 
planned artlessness of his songwriting. 
His production manner isn’t crazy about 
negative background space in the mix — 
no star basses slapping around very long, 
no guitars or keyboards looking for the 
perfect note, arpeggio, or texture. The 
effect of these considered choices is that 


Abbott’s music sounds like a set of 
expertly executed, preordained, some- 
times self-effacing but always brightly 
toned mosaics. This isn’t just outside the 
jamming tradition of rock or reggae — its 
silver-etched fleetness tap-dances past 
even the most up-to-the-second R&B or 
pop production. And it does what Abbott 
probably always hoped it would do: it 
sets him apart. Ill Prove It to You 
(Columbia), his follow-up to Shake You 
Down, is the most distinctive pop-soul 
album since Debarge’s In a Special Way. 

Abbott sounds like a man who knows 
it, too. His 10 new songs have confidence 
to burn. When “Shake You Down” 
broke, he was compared with Marvin 
Gaye, whom Abbott had observed in the 
studio before the great soul artist died. 
Indeed, “Shake You Down” outfitted 
romantic urgency with a luxurious elec- 
tronic hum not unlike. what Gaye's 
landmark 1982 single “Sexual Healing” 
had. And Abbott threw his falsetto down 
around his shoetops, roughing it up and 
testifying at the edges of the chorus 
melody, which he gave to his back- 
ground vocal group Abbott and Com- 


ny. 
a the debut LP gathered clout and 
profile, others compared him..to the, 
Spinners, the Atlantic Philadelphia soul 

up whose hits like “Could It Be I’m 
Falling in Love” and “I'll Be Around” 


were crucial to the just-turning-30 crowd 
in the early ‘70s. Neither Gaye nor the 
Spinners, though, are adequate touch- 
stones for Abbott's sound on I'll Prove It 
to You. He shares crooning and ex- 
horatory vocal moves, plus post-disco 
instrumental structure, with Gaye. And 
like the Spinners’ music, his is as good- 
natured as it is concise and concrete. 
Abbott's success in Brazil, Europe, and 
Japan is said to have influenced his 
newest batch of songs, but his signature 
remains basically. unchanged, if a bit 
bolder. Lionel Richie, whose pure-pop 
faith Abbott shares, still integrates local 
rhythms in a far rootsier way, and only 
the precision — not the tonalities or the 
unleveled mixes — of Europop is at work 
here. As for Japan, well, the music's 
efficient, all right. 

It's so efficient that if you think too 
much you might miss it, at least as an 
album. Like Janet Jackson’s Control, 
whose Jam-Lewis funk plays practically 
as a jazz record next to Il] Prove It to 
You, this is a record of tracks made under 
a spectacularly well-grasped singles 
aesthetic. And as with Control, listeners 
may need the radio to distinguish cuts for 
them. Abbott isn’t the sort of performer 
to take offense at the suggestion that his 
records make terrific background pop. 
On “Tl Prove It to You,” the current 
single (Top 10 on Billboard’s black 
charts), he vivifies a verse-chorus-verse 
ballad that’s pure ease, reminding his 
woman that “what we have is one of a 
kind,” worth keeping. On “Unfinished 
Business,” a slightly faster song with a 
swift melodic figure in the chorus that, 


like Abbott's singing, could be as con- 
versational as it is only in these tailored 
surroundings, he also sings about staying 
together. On the album’s faultless second 
side, Abbott exchanges his nice-guy 
falsetto with an unsentimental soul- 
revue rumble on “Crazy over You”; on 
“Let Me Be Your Hero” and “Take Me 


_ back,” the album’s two catchiest cuts, his 


approach goes through the roof. Helped 
out by Abbott and Company’s deci- 
siveness, they demonstrate that happy 
rhythmic love songs can bang heads too. 
Which brings us back to the Spinners 
but also to Gregory Abbott. “Could It Be 
I’m Falling in Love” was a generation’s 
“Cupid” partly because it spoke to young 
people’s dawning questions and desires. 
To the Spinners’ query, someone in 1973 
could have said, “Gee, maybe.” And the 
record wasn’t just around, it was every- 
where. Listen to Abbott conclude /'l 
Prove It to You with “She’s an Enter- 
tainer,” a no-sweat dissection of morality 
and pop process. “If you think she’s 
feeling the way you do/Better think 
again it’s only happening to you!” he 
offers to men who “clamor just to be near 
her.” My guess is that the tune’s an 
inverted reminder to the adoring women 
in his audience that his love songs, 
however effective and well-intentioned, 
are finally only entertainments, nothing 
to camp out at his hotels over. Still, such 
itions indicate a performer who 
wants “Shake You Down” and its worthy 
successors to be late-’80s soul tunes and 
belong next to Def Leppard’s “Pour 
Some Sugar on Me” someday. Chances 
are better than good that they will. O 


we 
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HERE'S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX 


R THE WEEK OF 6/24/88 


RANK ARTIST 
1) PETER MURPHY Love Hysteria 


2) THE SUN AND THE 


Rhino 


MOON The Sun and the Moon 
3) THE SUGARCUBES Life’s Too Good 
4) THE MIGHTY LEMON 
DROPS World Without End 
5) GRAHAM PARKER The Mona Lisa's Sister 
6) MIDNIGHT OIL Diesel and Dust 
7) CAMPER VAN 
BEETHOVEN Our Beloved 
Revolutionary Sweetheart 
8) THE CHURCH Starfish 
9) TALKING HEADS Naked 
10) TRACY CHAPMAN Tracy Chapman 
11) THE SMITHEREENS Green Thoughts 
12) ZIGGY MARLEY Conscious Party 
13) TREAT HER RIGHT Treat Her Right 
14) THE BEARS Rise and Shine 
15) WIRE A Bell Is A Cup... 
16) MORRISSEY Viva Hate 
17) THE PIXIES Surfer Kosa 
18) SHONA LAING South 
19) THOMAS DOLBY Aliens Ate My Buick 
20) CLANNAD Sirius 
21) LUXURIA Unanswerable Lust 
22) PREFAB SPROUT From Langley Park to Memphis 
23) UNDERWORLD Underneath the Radar 
20) THE LOOTERS The Looters 
25) HOUSE OF FREAKS Monkey on a Chain Gang 


Arista 

Sire 

Elektra 
Capitol/ 
Enigma 
Virgin 

RCA 
P.M.R.C./IRS 
Enigma 
Sire/Reprise 
Rough Trade 
TVT 

EMI- 
Manhattan 
RCA 
RCA/Beggars 
Banquet 
Epic 

Sire 

Island 


1) RANKING ROGER So Excited 

2) 10,000 MANIACS What's the Matter Here? 
3) PATTI SMITH People Have the Power 
4) APB When | Fee! This Way 

5) HERETIX World Full of Tears 

6) INXS Kick 

7) THE PRIMITIVES Crash 


8) THEHOUSEMARTINS There's Always Something 
There To Remind Me 


9) UB40 w/CHRISSY 
HYNDE Breakfast in Bed 
10) STYLE COUNCIL Life at the Top 


People’s Health Farm 


IRS 
Elektra 
Arista 
Link 
Monolyth 
Atlantic 
RCA 

Go Discs 


Dep 
Polydor 


1) HERETIX AD. 

2) PIXIES Surfer Rosa 
3) LEMONHEADS Creator 

4) THINKTREE Lovers 

5) NOVA MOB Cavairy 


Monolyth 
Roughtrade 
Taang! 
(tape) 
Novahoe 


1) COURTNEY PINE Destiny's Song &... 
2) BENNIE WALLACE Bordertown 
3) EVANS-MERRILL Collaboration 
4) AMINA CLAUDINE 
MEYERS Amina 


5) BILLY BANG Live at Carlos 

6) MICHEL PETTRUCCIAN! Michel Play Petrucciani 
7) GEORGE CABLES Circles 

8) KEVIN EUBANKS Shadow Prophets 

9) ORNETTE COLEMAN _ Virgin Beauty 
10) BETTY CARTER Look What | Got 


*indicates Local Music 


Antilles 
Blue Note 
Emarcy 


Novus 
Soul Note 
Biue Note 
Contemporary 
GRP 
Portrait 
Verve 


PAUL ROBICHEAU/ACE OF HEARTS RECORDS 


Songs that are songs and not just experiments 


ROGER MILLER: 
AVANT-RETRO 


combs, a block of wood, and anything else 


A ffixing bolts, alligator clips, earplugs, 
he can work into the innards of his electric 


piano, Roger Miller plinks, clangs, and roars his . 


way through songs that yield high-decibel ver- 
acity. “I don’t use synthesizers and no pre- 
recorded tapes,” he told the audience at his 
portion of a Berklee Performance Center benefit 
for Boston Film/Video Foundation on June 16. He 
spoke as if it would be unthinkable to do 
otherwise. He funnels his germ-like melodic cells 
through an elaborate digital-delay looping system 
(with the help of tape techie Russ Smith, “the 
sonic percolator”’), and the aggregate layers of 
melodic fragments mingle and swarm beneath his 
insistent vocals. To him, a repetitive ostinato is a 
quickly evolving collage of textures that grows 
from cells to corpus in seconds. 

Since leaving Mission of Burma (because of 
tinnitus), Miller has merged Cage-like prepared- 
piano techniques with journeyman efficacy. His 
open-top Yamaha baby grand is outfitted with a 
guitar distortionist’s toy shop (echo unit, fuzz tone, 
guitar slides). He began his experiments with a 
record (as well as a loose group) called Birdsongs 
of the Mesozoic but eventually set off on his own 
with the Groping Hands EP, No Man Is Hurting 
Me, and finally last year’s The Big Industry (all 
Ace of Hearts). “Maximum Electric Piano” is the 
umbrella title for the 27-number instrumental 
repertoire for the stage, and the piano is what sets 
these gadget-driven conglomerations in motion. 
Numbers like “Scratch” and “The Quarry” 


operate both as healthy yelps and as frenetic 
experimental set pieces — his music dumps the 
open-ended tool shed of the avant-garde into 
rock’s tightly controlled mechanics. 

On paper, Miller’s writing might seem stiff. But 
he knows how to deal with the occasional over- 
regularity of electronic pulses. With his heel 
rapping the floor spasmodically, he generates 
tension by improvising both in and around the 
beat, teasing and stretching the syncopation, and 
then kicking climaxes into the stage floor. During 
“Calling the Animals” at Berklee, he picked up a 
pair of drumsticks and began rapping the stoic 
Yamaha on top and leg, abusing the instrument in 
a way that few keyboardists have ever dared. 

There is an integration of technical ingenuity 
and emotional distillation in Miller’s work that's 
even more striking when you consider the range 
of sounds he covers. His songs ring through as 
songs, not experiments, though they may speak to 
you long before you understand what they're 
saying. “Groping Hands” is a spleen-venting cry 
for intimacy that is both uplifting and desperate, 
an unanswerable plea. And his encore at Berklee, 
a revival of Mission of Burma’s “This Is Not a 
Photograph,” is a chimeric musical answer to 
Magritte’s This Is Not a Pipe 

He covers Jimi Hendrix (“Manic Depression”) 
better than those darlings of the classical cutting 
edge, the Kronos Quartet. To Miller, an electric 
piano is what an electric guitar was to Hendrix, 
even more than Miller’s own guitar was in Burma. 


_ It is something to be tampered with, at risk. Like a 


minefield of untapped expressive pockets, waiting 


for someone with the nerve to sprint. 
— Tim Riley 


CAMPER VAN BEETHOVEN: 
WEIRD SPACE IS THE PLACE 


ow damn joyless “alternative rock” has 

become: synth drums, drony vocals, 

phony mysticism conveying some sort of 
know-all “attitude” — blechh. When upstarts like 
Santa Cruz’s Camper Van Beethoven appear in the 
midst of this mire, it’s tempting to proclaim them 
the saviors of the quasi-underground. And why 
not? Drudges like the Smithereens take bows for 
refining ‘60s heartbreak pop, but the Campers 
seize entire musical traditions (ska, Middle 
Eastern folk songs, psychedelipop, country 
romps), splatter them with a refurbished goofy- 
hippie sense of play, and send the kinked results 
flying every which way. If, on 1986’s Camper Van 
Beethoven (their third LP), one tune is out of the 
French Renaissance, the next is a cover of Pink 
Floyd's “Interstellar Overdrive.” 

Our Beloved Revolutionary Sweetheart (Vir- 
gin), the Campers’ graduation to a major label, 
contains a mere 14 songs, none as blatantly silly as 
“Take the Skinheads Bowling,” from their debut, 
or with a title to rival “Mao Reminisces About His 
Days in Southern China” (though the picture of 
the blissed-out Dervishes twirling on the back 
cover somewhat compensates). Granted, 
streamlining is relative here — you still enter a 
wack Fiddler on the Roof-land near the end of side 
two. The difference is that the band has concen- 
trated on fleshing out each song rather than just 
releasing a flock of eclectic and eccentric ideas. 

If Camper Van Beethoven have a distinguishing 
mark, it’s Jonathan Segel’s violin as a lead 
instrument and the constant intertwining of the 
other players. On “She Divines Water,” sing- 


er/guitarist David Lowery engages in a dialogue ~ 


with Segel: he sings (in his perpetually bemused 
tone) about some famous actress who glides across 
the sky in a pink limousine, the slashing violin 
answers with countermelodies galore, Victor 


Krummenacher’s bass rolls along another melody 
at the bottom, and harmonicas add punctuation as 
the beat inconspicuously slips in and out of 3/4 
time. By the end, after a cacophony of escalating 
strings, spoken snippets, and phase shifts, a 
mandolin and violin briefly emerge to pick up the 
pieces. Credit producer Dennis Herring (Timbuk 
3) for keeping the mix and dynamics clear despite 
the constant intercutting and overlapping, and for 
keeping Chris Pedersen’s drums and Greg Lisher’s 
guitar outfront to lead the way through the 
Campers’ most aggressive (as opposed to 

abrasive) instrumentals. 
The Campers suggest junior scientists high on 
the giddiness of invention and set loose to romp in 
a huge, abandoned musicologist’s playground. 
They let a violin weave through a reggae (“One of 
These Days”), throw in an Israeli-style ditty about 
Patty Hearst (“Tania”), tell fanciful tales of acid 
tests involving cowboys (“Eye of Fatima, Pt. 1”) 
and a mom who turns into a werewolf (“My Path 
Belated”). They have their fleeting moments of 
resolve (“Never gonna go back to the Rat and play 
another mafia show again’) and menace (their 
cover of the 17th-century folk song “O Death”), 
but it’s all done with a twinkle in the eye. The 
album ends (as have their last few) with a 
statement of purpose. “Life Is Grand” is a bouncy 
declaration from Lowery: “At the risk of falling 
from favor/With those of you who have appointed 
yourselves/To expect us to say something darker.” 
Just what pop needs most right now — upbeat 
defiance. The tune is the perfect cheeky riposte to 
rock’s legions of somber subversives, who are 
unaware of the widening gap between their tight- 
lipped complaints and the everyday that simply 
gets ‘curiouser and curiouser. This band of 
Northern California misfits, whom Peter Buck of 
R.E.M. once accused of smoking too much pot, 
probably just get a kick out of using the word 
“grand.” But what the hell, it fits the whole album. 
— Mark Caro 
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Instant Information 
On Demand 


The KISS CityLine is a free 24-hour 
touch-tone telephone information 


service providing the latest news, 

weather, movies, concerts, soap 

updates, stock reports, astrology, 

job listings and more. And it's free! 
KISS-108 has always been an 

information source in Boston. But 

now we've taken ita step further, | 

information on demand, 24 hours 

a day. We've developed a complete 

telephone information system to meet all 

your needs. Just use your touch-tone 

phone and call 395-KISS. 

This is your 

mini-directory 

to CityLine. 


k you for the category you want 


~ 


Call 395-KIS$ and the talking computer will a 


aad 
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Your ticket to 
the best seats in town 
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THE ARTS B ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Untitled. 1946 Weegee (Arthur Fellig) 


Our summer concerts are 0 gpod 
you'll be begging for more. 


This summer, the Museum brings you Concerts in the Courtyard. 
Star-filled evenings of cool jazz, boogie and blues, the stirring music of 
Cambodia, South America, and more. The music begins at 7:30 PM; 
the courtyard opens at 6 PM. A varied menu of food and drink is avail- 


able a la carte. 


Concerts in the Courtyard. Thursdays, June 23-August 18. 
Now there's something at the Museum you can enjoy with 
ation, call 267-9300, Ext. 306. . NI 


your eyes closed. For i 


Thursday, June 30, The Herb Pomeroy Big Band. 


* 270 Newbury Street 


Boston 267-8877 


54 b JFK St.. Harvard Square 


Cambridgé 576-2211 


American Library \ssociation 


CARACUS 
SYDNEY 
e LONDON 
RIO 

e SAN JUAN 


e FREE 30 PAGE STUDENT 
TRAVEL HANDBOOK 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 


| 266-6014 


273 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02116 


EVEN ON CALM SEAS, 
THESE CRUISES ROCK AND ROLL. 


June 30 — Extreme with Comedy host Mike Bent 
July7 —Steve Smith & the Nakeds with Terry Gillespie 
July 14 —The Drive with Mike Moto 
July21 — Incredible Casuals with Comedy host 

Steve Trilling 
July 28 — Taylor Made with Brian Powers 
Aug.4 —Pianosauras with Comedy host Jimmy Smith 
Aug. 11 —Bim Skala Bim, Plate O Shrimp with Tony V 
Cruises leave from Long Wharf every Thursday at 8:00 P.M.., rain or 
shine/return at 11:00 P.M 
Tickets: $13 in advance; $15-day of cruise. No refunds or exchanges. 
To charge tickets or for information, call 262-6909 or the KISS108 


CITYLINE at 395-KISS (code #5555) 24 hours a day. 
Must be at least 21 years old with a valid |.D. 
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Light 


—— 
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This Friday Night Spend 


an Hour Staring at'The Wall. 


It’s mesmerizing. It’s stunning. It’s The Wall and other 
music by Pink Floyd set to spectacular 3-D laser graphics. 

And now it has joined Moonrock, the original laser 
graphics presentation at Boston’s Museum 


of Science. 


So don’t miss Pink Floyd Now \ 
and Then. Because when it comes a 


to rock ‘n roll laser shows, this 
one is really off the wall. 


Boston Museum of Science 


Showtimes: Thurs. 8:30 pm, Fri. 8:30 pm and 10:00 pm: 
Also showing: Moonrock: Sat., 8:30 pm and 10:00 pm, Sun. , 8:30 pm.; 
Rainbow Cadenza, the all-classical laser show: Fri., Sat., Sun. 5:30 pm. 
Advance tickets available at the box office (cash only) or by calling 523-6664 with 


credit card (MasterCard or Visa). Tickets also available at Bostix at Faneuil Hall. 


\ 


Reservations cannot be made over the phone on the day of the show! ‘ 


Just one ing, give up _ Vivaldi. Followed by intelligent 
your soutine Give ike conversation an intelligent 
same song six times. The same human 


a hit, no-hit radio can be. 


WGBH FM 897 


Robert J. 7-Noon 


Pop-pourri 


Continued from page 12 

thing of every fashion twitch in 
pop, a flibbertygibbet so insub- 
stantial that his creator murders 
him at will 2 dozen times in the 
course of his ook. Virtually ev- 
eryone he icounters shows 
more insight and common sense 
than Baboon (except for real peo- 
ple — like singer/rad Jello Biafra 
and critic Chuck Eddy, whom 
Crawford rather mindlessly as- 


sails). Baboon slogs through a- 


culture in which the whole idea 
of rebellion through cool has be- 
come so discredited that only an 
Overgrown protozoan like 
himself would strive for it. That, 
however, is the redemptive point 
of the strip. Unless you assume 
Crawford believes that a more 
than negligible portion of the 
population yearns to see pop- 
culture observers get their come- 
uppance over and over (which is 
unlikely), what we have here is 
perhaps the last of the anti- 
heroes. Even though they don’t 
cut much mustard in the age of 
Crocodile Dundee, even though 
Woody Allen has given up on 
them, the foul-up descendants of 
Don Quixote and Yossarian can 
still tingle a modernist nerve. 
At his finest, when he isn’t be- 
ing too hamfisted about it, Craw- 
ford torments an ideal buffoon 
who persists in giving a damn 
about something, anything, 
when all the smart guys and gals 
have given up on caring alto- 


gether. o 


Rabbit 

Continued from page 5 

washout. It shouldn’t be, since it’s 
based, of all things, on 
Chinatown: the story is set in 
motion with marital infidelity, 
Eddie lost his former partner in 
Toontown (which he’s scared 
about revisiting), and the case 
he’s working on involves an 
unscrupulous power broker's at- 
tempt to grab up land in South- 
ern California. But you keep 
waiting for Zemeckis to parody 
private-eye conventions, and 
though he provides satiric twists 
to bits like the shamus mourning 
his dead partner or swearing off 
booze, the twists always come a 
beat later than they should. Bob 
Hoskins isn’t bad here, but the 
role doesn’t bring anything out in 


. him. Luckily, he’s one of those 


actors "whose sheer presence 
provides pleasure. As_ his 
barmaid girlfriend, Joanna 
Cassidy manages some of the 

y Zemeckis doesn’t. She 
looks fantastic — like a real ‘40s 
noir heroine — and the deadpan 
she uses keeps detonating the 
clichés. 

For Roger Rabbit to be as 
consistently inventive as its best 
moments, Zemeckis would have 
had to push the private-eye 
conventions closer and closer to 
cartoons, until the two worlds 
began to blur. That actually 
happens when Christopher 
Lloyd, as the evil Judge Doom 
(who rules Toontown), is on 
screen. Lloyd is so crazily inven- 
tive he seems tuned into his own 
private brand of dementia, the 
way Peter Sellers sometimes was. 
And like Sellers, he’s a brilliantly 
physical comic. When he dons a 
slick black glove to dip an errant 
Toon into the turpentine mixture’ 
that dissolves them, he recalls Dr. 
Strangelove. With his elongated 
jaw, though (and swathed in a 
black cloak and long-brimmed 
black fedora), it’s Margaret Ham- 


ilton’s Wicked Witch he most. 


resembles. His appearances gives 
off the same kind of delicious 
shivers — you're too transfixed to 
hiss. And when he flaps his body 
wildly and emits a banshee wail, 
he actually seems to turn himself 
into a cartoon. In his final scenes, 
Lloyd achieves the grotesquely 
mating of the human. 
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| Just one morning, wake up 
Give up the hit line. The contest to Morning Pro Musica with 
etarlum line. And the same old lines. t 
| Just one morning, wake up 
| to the of a chick- 
adee. Bridging y into a 
| 


and the mechanical you associ-- 


ate with the best of Duchamp or 
Dali. 
It’s easy to forgive a movie's 
shortcomings when the central 
conceit is so inventive, and when 
the director is capable of coming 
up with something as wonderful 
as Roger Rabbit's final half-hour. 
Eddie’s trek to Toontown is the 


Bob Hoskins and Roger: will Eddie really stop pulling Roger’s ears? 


ace Zemeckis has had up his 
sleeve. Beginning with a riotous 
parody of Disney sappiness, it 
proceeds through escalating gags 
and predicaments until the wit 
and suspense are inseparable. 
And as the animated celebrity 
cameos multiply, the idea of the 


Toon as Hollywood “star” reac- - 


hes a satisfying finale. In its off- 


kilter, unsentimental way, Roger 
Rabbit makes these familiar fig- 
ures once again vivid for us. 
When, at the end, all the 
animated celebrities gather 
around Roger and Jessica and 
Eddie, it’s as if they'd finally been 
recognized as the stars they've 
always been and were showing 
up to take their bows. 0 


Poison 


Continued from page 13 
in its own right, they’re hardly 
fresh ideas. 


We're taught from infancy to. 


suppress negative feelings, so we 
tend to convince ourselves that 
gloom is more heartfelt than 
mirth, but of course it’s not 
necessarily. So it’s naive to accept 
the fashionable premise that 
JAMC are innately less received, 
or less escapist, than Poison, the 
Pennsylvania-bred Hollywood 
transvestite-metal’’ foursome 
presently having the time of their 
lives, thanks to the 15 minutes of 
talentless fame their Top 10 teen 
anthems have bought them. 
Poison hold back less in their 
sound than JAMC do — and what 
they lay on the table is less cold 
and smug, more vulgar and 
playful. Since Poison aim lower, 
they're less deceived by what 
they think they're capable of. 
“We don’t make art,” drummer 
Rikki Rockett insists, “we make 
hamburgers.” 

Look What the Cat Dragged In, 
the glam-gang’s ‘86 debut, was 
Bazooka Joe powerchord mod- 
ness recorded in a dozen days, 
but 20th-generation party-hearty 
routines and Ric Browne’s dainty 
production left most of it dead on 
the floor. Still, there were a 
couple exceptions. “Talk Dirty to 
Me,” with a riff start that set you 
up to hear “Personality Crisis” or 
“Anarchy in the U.K.” before 
giving in to amusement-park 
effects amid playground gib- 
berish about drive-ins and cellar 
doors and your old man’s Ford, 
was the niftiest single I heard all 
last year; “I Won't Forget You,” a 
breathy ‘ahd’ ’bittersweet John 
Waite-style heartbreak-overload 


mall-blues yearn, was the sec- 
ond-niftiest. 

Despite cover art even uglier 
than Prince’s Lovesexy (inducing 
a Country Life-type touch-up job 
after those finicky Wal-Mart 
managers rejected the too-phallic 
tongue on the original), Open Up 
and Say... Ahh/is still, laudably, 
too pre-pubescent to escape AOR 
blacklisting. But with Tom 
Werman providing the raucously 
recombinant-pop feel that was 
his stock in trade back in his Ted 
Nugent/Cheap Trick days, the 
drums and drawls have gained 
much-needed punch. The result’s 
less top-heavy, more immediate. 
Three spiritedly hefty Aerosmith- 
brand funk-stomps (“Love on the 
Rocks,” “Bad To Be Good,” 
“Tearin’ Down the Walls”) let 
bassist Bobby Dall and drummer 
Rockett show off their new- 
found  sprint-to-roll-to-clodhop 
dynamics, and everywhere riff- 
banger C.C. DeVille slides 
through the dust like a kinder- 
garten Luis Aparicio. Bret 
Michaels’s once-effete larynx has 
been hitting the Nautilus, and 
when he’s not snapping vowels 
like towels, he’s letting his lex- 
icon of squeals and yelps and 
joky asides demonstrate that, by 
now, he can zoom through Dave 
Roth’s extrovert routine with 
more chutzpah than the Dia- 
mond One himself. 

The new standout is “Every 
Rose Has Its Thorn,” exquisite 
artless schlock about hearing 
happy songs on the radio when 
you need them, paced with loud 
acoustic strumming and a line 
about cowboys (the ones who 
were in Bon Jovi's “Wanted Dead 


.or Alive,” I think) that stops the 


clock; the new second-place 
standout is “Back to the Rocking 
Horse,” which bucks like “Back 


in the Saddle,” quotes “Humpty 
Dumpty” the way “Talk Dirty” 
quoted “My Little Playmate,” 
and features a teenager tossing 
and turning and begging the gods 
for a second childhood, such an 
ace alienation idea I'm astounded 
nobody ever dreamed it up 
before. Elsewhere, the prose 
mostly ain’t the point. There’s 
treacherous-dame lewdness and 
survival-on-mean-streets delin- 
quency beyond the call of the 
well-turned cliché, but the 
simpleminded non-sequiturs 
make the music chug; meaning 
would just slow it down. None- 
theless, ‘Rich boys live in houses 
and poor boys live in sin/The rest 
of them get married and are 
never seen again” is a truer (and 
more comical) philosophy than 
JAMC have ever penned. 

Poison don't pretend partying 
hearty is any kind of rebellion. 
And they turn pop-metal 
platitudinizing into if not some- 
thing new, at least something 
unexpected: they prove the com- 
mon touch will prevail. On Open 
Up, they’ve got a self-depreciat- 
ing sense of humor, too: the 
metalbilly of “Good Love” has 
cross-dresser Michaels hiccup- 
ping about the neighbors’ com- 


plaints that what he’s doing — 


“ain't natural, boy,” and for cover 
material they perversely pick 
Loggins and Messina’s “Your 
Mama Don’t Dance,” maybe the 
most decrepit smash hit ever to 
exploit the phrase “rock and 
roll.” Anyhow, the bottom line is 
that Poison are ephemeral trash 
for real, not some ironic imita- 
tion. If you’re 14, Open Up and 
Say ... Ahh! deserves to be your 
Toys in the Attic, your Dressed 
To Kill, you name it. Dumb 
escapism doesn’t come any 


smarter. 


Don't miss music and the arts; a special classified 


Looking for your big break? 


featuring James E. Strates Midway 
June 24-July 4 
Sullivan Stadium Weekdays 4:00-midnight 
Rte. 1, Foxboro Saturday noon-midnight 
Sunday 1:00-midnight 


BARGAINS!! 


June 24 Opening Night Special 
All rides — All night $8.00 


Wendy’s Special 

All rides — All night $8.00 

(with a coupon from Wendy’s) 

July 1 Family Night 

All rides — All night $8.00 

(with a coupon from the Coke display at 
Cumberland Farms) 


“Lean back and relax’’ on the 
double ferris wheel ‘“‘FREE”’ 
with a Caramelio bar wrapper 
(1 wrapper per fairgoer) 

For additional info call 543-7911 

June 25 — International Soccer Game — 

Italy vs. Portugal — Tickets at Ticketron 

FREE FAMILY FUN DAILY 


WLVI Petting Zoo Agriculture Tents 
Lumberjack Show Marionette Theater 


20 


Deutschmdcher Hot Dogs at the Fair 


June 29 


June 27 - 30 


CUT OUT FOR 
BETTER PLACE 
PLAY 


Clip this coupon and redeem it for a free Clubhouse or 
Grandstand Admission. Then come out and enjoy excit- 
ing greyhound racing action and everything else our new 
multi-million dollar entertainment complex has to offer. 
e A state-of-the-art Sports Bar where you can 
watch every major sporting event on 9 giant 
screens 
@ Luxurious new Box Seats with a multi-channel 
TV at every table 
© Our elegant new Clubhouse Restaurant that 
offers fine cuisine, attentive service and a 
panoramic view of 12 exciting greyhound races 
@ The Victorian luxury of the new First Turn Pub 
featuring hearty deli fare and your favorite 
libations 
So cut out for the new Wonderland. There's no better | 
place to play. 
Racing Nightly at 7:30 PM 
Matinees Tues. & Thurs. at 1 PM 


WONDERLAND 


RACING SPORTS BAR: RESTAURANTS 


A BETTER PLACE TO PLAY 


Route 1A to VFW Parkway, Revere (off Bell Circle) 
MBTA Blue Line to Wonderland Station 
Reservations & Information 284-1300 


ONE FREE CLUBHOUSE OR 
GRANDSTAND ADMISSION 
VALUE 4 
Address q 


City State Zip 


Valid any racing performance through July 5, 1988 
Vakd ‘on}y when filled,:n completely: 9d font 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Wings 


Continued from page 3 

roof, undeterred. These are pas- 
sive angels of the purest empa- 
thy. They’re the director's record- 


- ing angels — the soft-spoken 


embodiments of his love for the 
human race. 

Wenders moves the camera 
slowly, hypnotically, as though 
the whole city were rigged for a 
tracking shot. Yet moment to 


‘moment he doesn’t give you a 


whole lot to look at. Most of 
Wings of Desire has been photo- 
graphed in a monochromatic 
black-and-white that, whether 
intentionally or not, seems less 
ghostly than sterile. Visually, the 
film recalls Woody Allen’s Man- 
hattan, Prince’s Under the Cherry 
Moon, and such black-and-white 
videos as the Police’s “Every 
Breath You Take” and the 
Smiths’ “Stop Me If You Think 
You've Heard This One Before.” 
The look isn’t austere, exactly; it’s 
scrubbed — germ-free. The film 
proclaims its black-and-white- 
ness — that is, its lack of feeling 
— as the only true feeling, the 
way that yuppie living-room 
hardware fetishizes the color 
black (the absence of color). It’s a 
technologically depressed fan- 
tasy. 

Wenders treats the angels’ 
longings to become corporeal in 
the same way he treats the 
Berliners’ woes: as a series of 
fragmented, almost abstract 
hopes, the kind a viewer can 


‘project his or her own feelings on 


to. In form, the film might be a 
solemn celebration of the im- 
pulse to abstraction in the Ger- 
man mind. Except that Wenders, 
as anyone familiat with his work 
knows, is dying to break free of 
his intellectual legacy. This Ger- 
man director, who has always 
showcased his love for vintage 
American movies and rock and 


roll, longs. to. rebel against 
abstraction, to tell stories with 
narratives, to create characters 
who connect with life (perhaps as 
a way of connecting with life 
himself). And so, in Wings of 
Desire, he’s made a meandering 
metaphysical fantasy in which he 
expresses this longing with anew 
twist: he covers It in velvet, in a 
layer of druggy acceptance — 
he’s portraying the plight of the 
alienated Berliner not as a mass 
tragedy (which, if he’s right about 
it, it is) but as a contemporary 
state of nature. He’s found a 
doomed spirituality in the na- 
tional angst he can’t escape. At 
the numb heart of Wenders’s 
Berlin, with its Wall and its still 
bombed-out sections, is the 
memory of the Nazi past — a 
time the country obviously can’t 
go back to, but the last time in 
history (according to Wenders) 
that the Germans felt im- 
passioned, committed, whole. As 
Wenders presents it, the emo- 
tional coherence his broken- 
down Berliners and their guard- 
ian angels long for is linked by 
definition to the memory of 
Nazism. And so they’re doomed 
to the state in which he presents 
them. Yet in the end, the film 
becomes a kind of academic fairy 
tale, with Ganz the actor for- 
saking his wings for earthly love. 

For all the clinical angst the 
new wave of German directors 
has shoved at us since the early 
‘70s, I’ve yet to see a film of theirs 
that took on the torment of 
growing up in the country that 
spawned Hitler — the torment of 
having to accept that irrational 
guilt — with anything ap- 
proaching the cathartic emo- 
tionalism of, say, Ingmar 
Bergman's explorations of per- 
sonal crises. These German film- 
makers are like 20-year therapy 
patients. They don’t plunge into 
their anxieties; they diddle with 
them and draw back. Emotional- 
ly, this may be an understandable 


response, but as fuel for art it’s 
fatal. It has the peculiar effect of 
making the Germans’ self- 
absorption seem cut off from the 
very history that created it. Art 
that’s concerned with broken 
emotional connections must, at 
least, offer a sense of what those 
connections might be. In Wings 
of Desire, the lack of connection 
is a given — it’s built into the very 
form of the movie. As the two 
angels comb the city, the urban 
dwellers get one or two mournful 
thoughts. apiece, and then 
Wenders moves on. The 
fragmentary longings touch off 
only the faintest bells of recog- 
nition in us. The people are 
spiritual props: almost nothing 
they say takes hold. 

The one who does take hold is 
Peter Falk, who appears as 
himself. In the story, he has 
shown up in Berlin to do a World 
War II picture, and Wenders 
lingers on the actor's aging- 
mensch charisma, on his gen- 
erosity with the film crew, on his 
Columbo-like slyness. Falk, who 
turns out to be an angel himself, 
is there to deliver the film’s 
message: that we should try to 
live in the here and now, to 
appreciate how good the little 
things are, like a hot cup of coffee 
on a cold morning. This senti- 
ment is familiar, and more than a 
little cozy (it’s the bit that usually 
closes Woody Allen movies), on- 
ly here it has a kicker: in Wings of 
Desire, to live in the here and 
now is to enter -reality, to come 
down off the pedestal of the mind 
and give oneself over to ex- 
perience. And that’s just what 
Wenders, as a filmmaker, can’t 
do. Ganz, the forlorn angel, 
encounters reality in the form of a 
winsome French trapeze artist 
(Solveig Dommartin), and the 
scenes in which he watches her 
do her balletic stage act or writhe 
hippie-style on a punk dance 
floor are excruciating. Like God- 
ard before him, Wenders is 


trapped in his own subjective 
responses (especially to women). 
He invests this flower-child 
‘trapeze artist with such Biblical 
import that she seems both more 
than a character and less. She 
isn’t even a presence: she’s 
enveloped in “dreams.” 

Wings of Desire is poetic, but it 
isn’t powerful, and perhaps the 
best explanation of the critical 
response it’s getting is that it’s an 
epic of alienation done in a style 
of blissful stasis — call it trans- 
cendental vérité. What's finally 
most distinctive about the film is 
its jarring lack of universality. 
Wenders has made a movie about 
modern people obsessed with the 
lack of meaning in their lives (not 
exactly a theme that should shut 
us out), yet by envisioning them 
simply as an extension of Berlin, 
he gives their torpor a cryptic 
grayness — a defiant privacy — 
all its own. Watching Wings of 
Desire, we can’t tell where the 
city leaves off and human suffer- 
ing begins. The populace . 
become another wall. 


Trailers 
Continued from page 7 


LADY IN WHITE 


or director Frank LaLoggia, 

the ghost story/murder 

mystery Lady in White 
must be a dream come true. 
LaLoggia raised the money for 
the film, wrote, produced, and 
directed it, and composed the 
score. What’s more, it has an 
autobiographical element — the 
pre-adolescent protagonist is an 
Italian-American kid named 
Frankie from a small town similar 
to those near LaLoggia’s native 
Rochester, and the film is set in 
1962. LaLoggia’s personal stake 
in what would otherwise be a 
Poltergeist-like thrill machine 


works both for and against the 
movie. On the plus side, he stays 
true to a child’s vision and a 
child’s fears. And in going for 
old-fashioned ghost-story con- 
ventions, he gives his film the 
kind of rich, almost literary, 
narrative texture that the more 
high-tech scare movies lack. In 
those clumsy tales of the super- 
natural, the evil spirits are inex- 
plicable thingamajigs the heroes 
have to zap. In Lady in White, 
LaLoggia ties his apparitions into 
the complexity of a classic 
murder-mystery plot. The prob- 
lem is that he’s got more plot and 
texture than he can handle. You 
can feel his exuberance in the 
way he piles up twists and 
“touches,” in the golden-hued 
cinematography, in. the genu- 
inely scary ghost scenes. He 
really is a little Frankie, telling us 
more than he can make sense of, 
carried away with his inventions. 
But LaLoggia could use a good 


‘story editor. The texture of Lady 


in White becomes a pretty thick 
weave, and despite the scary 
scenes, it drags. 

Frankie, who's played by 
Lukas Haas (the little boy in 
Witness), is a budding Stephen 
King. (The adult Frankie, a suc- 
cessful horror writer, narrates the 


‘ film.) When two of his buddies 


play a prank and lock him in the 
school cloakroom after a 


Hallowe'en party, he drifts off to 


sleep and sees the ghost of a 
murdered little girl pantomiming 
a re-enactment of the crime. In 
the midst of all this, the real 
murderer shows up to reclaim a 
crucial piece of evidence and 
nearly murders Frankie, too. The 
school’s black janitor is falsely 
charged, not only with the attack 
on Frankie but also with the 
unsolved murder of the girl and 
10 other children in the past 10 
years. 

There’s lots more. While 
LaLoggia is busy tying the janitor 
into 1962 civil-rights issues, there 


FREE HARBOR CRUISES 
SUMMER KICKOFF ’88 


— NO STRINGS ATTACHED — 


5:30, 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 
Departing Rowes Wharf in (oll Boston 


Must be 21 or over 
Tickets are limited 


Three nights of free cruises aboard the Miller Lite Classic Sunset Cruises! 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29TH « THURSDAY, JUNE 30TH » FRIDAY, JULY 1ST 


Reserve your free passes now! 


Call 749-4500 


Presented Mass Bay Music and_ Classic Hits 100.7 FM WZLX 
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are still all those ghosts to deal 
with. We get not only a haunted 
house but also a haunted cottage, 
and not one lady in white but 
two. Frankie's attempts to reunite 
the ghost of the little girl with the 
ghost of her mother are related 
(in an oblique way) to his feelings 
about the recent death of his own 
mother. And, of course, there’s 
still that serial killer; who wants 
to shut Frankie up before he can 
give away the evidence. Add a 
sentimentalized home life (in- 
cluding a grandmother who’s 
always shouting “Mamma mia” 
and a senile Guido Sarducci of a 
grandfather), and you've got 
quite the mixed grill. Between the 
plot contrivances and the off-key 
autobiographical details, you 
almost forget how keenly LaLog- 
gia plays on every kid’s fear of 
those schoolhouse cloakrooms. 
At the Beacon Hill. 

— Jon Garelick 


ZELLY AND ME 


n Zelly and Me, written and 

directed by Tina Rathborne 

and set in the Virginia of the 
late ‘50s, an imaginative child 
(Alexandra Johnes) whose 
parents have been killed in a 
plane crash finds herself caught 
between a possessive, tyrannical 
grandmother (Glynis Johns) who 
is her legal guardian and a 
sensitive, sympathetic French 
governess (Isabella Rossellini). 
(“Zelly” is Phoebe’s pet name for 
her governess; it’s short for 
“Mademoiselle.”) This film is 
unabashedly a child’s vision of 
the world, and adults may need a 
lot of patience to sit through it: 
it’s precious, in the style of much 
Edwardian children’s fiction 


(there’s one scene in which the | 


entire household is occupied for 
24 hours preparing for the wed- 
ding of two of Phoebe’s dolls), 
and it participates in its young 
heroine’s masochism. Phoebe be- 
comes enamored of Joan of Arc, 
whose story is told on a recording 
she owns, and when Coco, her 
grandmother, punishes her for 
some slight transgression — 
usually by imposing open-ended 
periods of silence upon her, and 
then forcing her to debase herself 
by begging elaborate, humiliat- 
ing apologies in order to end the 
torture — she perceives herself as 
a martyr and at one point even 
gives herself a ritual burn with a 
pack of matches.:Even a subplot 
involving Zelly’s love affair with 
a neighboring servant (played by 
David Lynch) shé mistakes for a 
millionaire seems to have been 
shaped to a little girl’s romantic 
imagination. (This section of the 
film has been fitted with a 
moralistic dénouement too.) 

In her first few scenes, Glynis 
Johns can’t do anything with the 
role of the monster grandma, but 
she’s vivid and unsettling in the 
humiliation sequences; she 
shows you this woman’s pride 
battling her terror of being un- 
loved. Coco knows she’s behav- 
ing dreadfully — she has to 
blackmail Phoebe into swearing 
she won't tell Zelly what kinds of 
hoops she’s taunted the child 
through — but she doesn’t have 
the confidence to wait for 
Phoebe’s love to come naturally; 
she has to bully her into declaring 
it. The only other performer who 
comes through in this movie is 
Rossellini, and then only some of 
the time. In Zelly’s tense en- 
counters with Coco, the actress 
tends to stiffen up; her face 
becomes an anguished mask. But 
she’s warm and pliable in her 
scenes with Phoebe, and though 
Lynch doesn’t display much in 
the way of acting talent (he’s all 
sincerity and anxiety, with no 
modulation), when he and 
Rossellini (who real-life 
lovers) are together on screen, the 
movie relaxes briefly into an 
unforced gentleness and sweet- 
ness. These are the only moments 
when Zelly and Me doesn’t crimp 
itself into something swoony in a 
minor key, something for the art 
houses. At the Copley Place. 

Steve 


| Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 


CENTRAL SALES CO. 
New & Used Musical Instruments 
Buy — Sell — Trade 


Call 876-0687 


1702 Mass. Ave. 
Between 


Harvard & Porter Square 


Boston’s Largest 


Selection 
Infant sizes to 60" waists 


New Location 


122 Boylston St., Boston 423-9050 


NARCOTICS 
ANONYMOUS 


N.A. is a non-profit Fellowship 
or Society of men and women for 
whom drugs had become a major 
problem. We are recovering addicts 
who meet regularly to help each 
other to stay clean. There are no 
dues or fees. The only requirement 
for membership is che desire to 
stop using. 


(617) 569-0021 
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Now Playing at 


OOOO 
BACK BAY’S 
OLDEST 
RESTAURANT 


OOOO 


Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
fresh seafoods, barbequed chicken 
& ribs and limitless salad bar 
featuring imported beers & wines 
and starring modest prices — 


Open noon to midnight 
All major credit cards accepted 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


1. 


VY 
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Sea us! 


Boston's largest cruise fleet has got just the 
cruise for you! 


WHALE WATCHES 

You'll have more fun sailing to the whales off 
Cape Cod aboard Boston’s most comfortable 
whale watch ships. Whale watches sail Satur- 
days 8:30 am from Long Wharf and 9:00 am 
from Commonwealth Pier. Retum at 3:30 pm. 
Adults $20. Children $12 


PROVINCETOWN/CAPE COD 

A refreshing day cruise to Cape Cod’s most 
famous town. Live music and well-stocked 
galley onboard. leaves 9:30 am from Com- 
monwealth Pier daily. Round trip. Adults $22. 
Children $15. Daily. ’ 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD (NEW!) 

Beginning July 1. daily express service from 
Boston to Martha's Vineyard. Leave the heat 
and traffic behind and sail on New England's 
newest passenger vessel, the M/V VINEYARD 
SPRAY. Cruise through Boston’s historic harbor 
and its outer islands down the beautiful coast 
of Cape Cod through the Cape Cod Canal and 
directly to Vineyard Haven. | eaves 8:45 am 
from Commonwealth Pier. Round trip. Adults 
$50. Children $30 


USS CONSTITUTION & HARBOR CRUISE 
View the city's historic landmarks along mag- 
nificent Boston Harbor. Visit onboard the USS 
Constitution. 55-minute narrated cruises. Daily 
10:30 am to 4:30 pm. Adults $5. Children $3 
4 


Wy, 


Cosmin» 


LUNCH CRUISE 

Take a break and do something totally different 
for lunch... Cruise out into Boston's inner har- 
bor Monday through Friday from Long Wharf 
Salads, sandwiches and lightsnacks available 
onboard. Departs at 12:15 pm and returns at 
12:45 pm. $1.00 


OUTER HARBOR/GEORGE'S ISLAND 

Cruise through Boston's beautiful Outer Harbor 
and, if you like, explore George's Island State 
Park. Fully narrated 90-minute cruises. Leave 
from long Wharf weekends at 10. am, 12 noon, 
3 pm, and 5 pm; weekdays 10 am, | pm, and 
3 pm. Adults $5. Children $3. 


NANTASKET BEACH/SIGHTSEEING 

Enjoy the white sand and clear water. Take in 
the beauty of Boston’s South Shore and Outer 
Islands during the narrated cruise. Spend the 
day at Nantasket or take the three-hour round 
trip just for the beauty of it. Weekends leave 
Long Wharf 10 am and 1 pm; leave Nantasket 
11:30 am and 3:30 pm. Weekdays leave 
Long Wharf 10 am and 2 pm; leave Nantasket 
12 Noon and 3:45. Adults $8. Children $3. 


Schedules subject to change. 
Other cruises include: Commuter, Dinner/ 
Dance, and Specialty Cruises. Group rates and 


Charters available 


CitYEine 617/723-7800 
q — 


For more information on all Bay State 
Cruise events, call the KISS Cityline 
395-KISS and press 5555. 


BAY STATE PROVINCETOWN CRUISES 


Red Ticket Office 


20 Long Wharf 
Boston, MA 


Looking for a great time? 


(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 


It’s just the beginni 
Every Sunday, 3 PM t 


SWIMSUIT GREAT 


THIS SUMMER! 


iston St. 
77 


CENTRAL SQ. 


561 


536 Massachusetts Ave. 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 


KENMORE SQ. NEWTON/WELLESLEY @ 
542 Commonwealth Ave. 34 Washington St. 

266-6026 237-6465 

at Weltesiey = 


WATERTOWN 
23 Main St. 


{Programs facwhes with locaton) 


8861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


9 t 
Let your feet make ae 
i a place for themselves. 
ar 
Famous Foe Fir Brookiine 
Coolidge Comer 1388 Beacon St. pe | 
-6577 
| 
| 
| 
r 
| 
| | | | 
| 
| || | 
. 4e 
Town é 
| 
Gp 
Brochure. FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
DeCordove Amphitheater, Sandy Pond Rood, 
Lincoln. Rain or Shine. Lewis tickets $18.50; 
other concerts $10, seniors /youth $8. Sub- COPLEY $a 
scriptions (eny three concerts except Lewis) Bo 
$25, seniors /youth $20; subscriptions (oxy 
three concerts plus Lewis) $40, seniors /youth 
$35. Charge sales, 259-8355. Alse eveilable 
FREE BABYSITTING OUR 
tickets sold et the gate efter 1:30 PM the dey 
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8 DAYS A WEEK: 


by Robin Dougherty 


FILM. Reacting against those who 
protested his The Birth of a Nation, D.W. 
Griffith decided to go for broke with his 
follow-up, creating the visually 
spectacular, morally impassioned attack 
on intolerance through the ages known 
as Intolerance. It remains one of 
Hollywood's most staggering 
achievements: brilliant, naive, 
spellbinding, and more than a little mad. 
It shows tonight with live piano 
accompaniment (and at normal speed) at 
the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 
24 Quincy Street, Cambridge, a 
presentation of the Harvard Film 
Archive. Showtime is 7:30 p.m. 
Admission is $3. Call 495-4700. 
THEATER. Keith Reddin’s Big Time: 
Scenes from a Service Economy is off to 
the New York International Festival of 
the Arts, but his new play, Peacekeeper, 
gets a reading tonight at the American 
Repertory Theatre’s Loeb Drama Center. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. at 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Admission is free. Call 
547-8300. 

Frank Shefton’s Looking for an Echo 
is another play that gets a reading 
tonight; it’s presented by Black Folks 
Theatre Company, and Black Actors and 
Playwrights Workshop. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Afro- 
American Institute, Northeastern 
University, 40 Leon Street, Boston. Call 
424-8849. 

And a new production of Michael 
Bennett's Dreamgirls hits the boards, 
this time at the North Shore Music 
Theatre. Curtain is at 8 p.m. at the 
theater, Dunham Road, in Beverly. 
Tickets are $17 to $22.50. Call 922-8500. 
MUSIC. It’s always nice to report a new 
venue for live music, especially on the 
usually slow Monday night. So cheers to 
the Middle East Restaurant (at 412 
Massachusetts Avenue, in Central 
Square), which promises jazz, blues, 
funk, etc., etc., every Monday beginning 
at 9:30 p.m. On tap tonight is the great 
flutist and saxophonist Stan Strickland 
and his quartet. Call 354-8238. 


Turspay 


MUSIC. Big-band fans, take note — 
with a little legwork, and less than the 
usual festival prices, you can put 
together a big-band festival of your own 
over the next four days; it'll include 
three of the area’s most innovative large 
ensembles and conclude with an 
international all-star group. Begin at the 
1369 Club (1369 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge) this evening, where True 
Colors Big Band, co-led by Rob Scheps 
and Ken Schaphorst, is on the 
bandstand. Call 661-1369, 


DANCE. For the second summer in a 
row we've been trying to get our desk 
moved to Western Massachusetts to 
partake of the dance and music in those 
parts. Tonight's opening concert by the 
Pittsburgh Ballet Theatre is a good 
reason — company founder Patricia 
Wilde is one heir to the Balanchine 
vision. Curtain is at 8 p.m. at Jacob’s 
Pillow, in Becket. Tickets are $18 to 
$23.50. Call (413) 243-0745. 


EDNESDAY 


MUSIC. At least for today, the phrase 
“free jazz” refers to admission prices 
rather than musical style. The jazz is 
gratis in two locations: at the Summer 
Street pedestrian mall at noon, where 
Orange Then Blue (entry number two 
in the big-band sequence) conclude the 
Downtown Crossing Jazz in June series; 
and at Charles Square, in Cambridge, at 
6 p.m., where ABC/Impulse recording 
artist Mike Metheny and his quintet 
kick off the fourth annual Jazz on the 
Square series of Wednesday concerts. 

More often than not in popular music, 
the obvious pick to click is not the one 
that comes out on top; but Senegal’s 
Youssou N’Dour, frequently named the 
African internationalist most likely to 
succeed in the US, may be the exception. 
Along with his mastery of the already 
eclectic Senegalese mode known 
mbalax, N’Dour incorporates material 
like the Spinners’ “Rubberband Man” 
and modified reggae with little strain, 
and he sports a floating, clear voice. 
Worth a look as he and his band, Super 
Etoile du Dakar, step out on their own 
for the first time in town. Two shows, 
8:30 and 10 p.m., at Nightstage, 823 
Main Street, Cambridge. Call 497-8200. 
THEATER. John Olive’s Voice of the 
Prairie is about a fictional predecessor 
of Garrison Keillor’s, a farmer who gains 
fame in the early days of radio by telling 
stories from his youth over the airwaves. 
This New England premiere opens with 
an 8 p.m. curtain tonight at the 
American Stage Festival, Route 13 
North, Milford, New Hampshire. Tickets 
are $16 to $20. Call (603) 673-7515. 


Trurspay 


MUSIC. It’s nice to know that even 
though James Williams now records in 
the exalted company of Ray Brown and 
Art Blakey (who appear on his EmArcy 
album Magical Trios Vol. 1), he still 
remembers his origins and returns to the 
Willow, where he has performed so 
much great music in the past. Pianist 
Williams leads a quintet at the Willow 
(699 Broadway, in Somerville; call 
623-9874) tonight through Saturday. 
And, for those on the trail of the big 


Wednesday: Youssou N’Dour . 


eee 


Monday: Intolerance 


bands, the Either/Orchestra is at Ryles 
Upstairs (212 Hampshire Street, 
Cambridge; call 876-9330) tonight only. 
Defying expectations, veteran British 
punks Wire have put out a spacy, 
dream-and-drone album that still carries 
a whiff of their acerbic past. Openers 
Band of Susans sound like a version of 
that past even rawer than it was, albeit 
with more of a wink and a wiggle. For 
old non-conformists who refuse to dry 
up and die. Shows starts about 9 p.m. at 
the Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Call 254-2052. 


RIDAY 


AN 


FILM. Hailed as “perhaps the most 
consistently innovative and iconoclastic 
Hungarian filmmaker born since the 
war,” Gyula Gazdag has been making 
vérité documentaries and fiction features 
since 1971, but because of their 
politically sensitive subject matter, his 
films have rarely been seen outside 
Hungary. “Hungarian Tales: The Films 
of Gyula Gazdag” at the Museum of 
Fine Arts offers local moviegoers their 
first opportunity to catch up on the work 
of this celebrated artist. Gazdag appears 
in person tonight to introduce the 
premiere of his Hungarian Fairy Tale at 
8 p.m. The program begins at 5:30 p.m. 
with co-feature Singing on the 
Treadmill. Admission is $4. Call 
267-2973 for information on series 
tickets. All showings are at the MFA, 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 

If you miss going out to the movies 
(and we mean out), try the Free Friday 
Flicks at the Hatch Shell. Presented by 
WBZ-TV and the Metropolitan District 
Commission, this weekly series offers 
popular favorites in a starlight setting, 
which sounds like a welcome break 
from the usual plastic theaters with 
sticky floors. Tonight's feature: Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, the classic 1942 musical 


biography of George M. Cohan, in 


which Jimmy Cagney proves that he 
could dance as well as he could sneer. It 
all starts at 8:30 p.m. on the Esplanade. 
(Early arrival is a good idea, seeing as 
how the good seats go fast.) 

MUSIC. Jazz events of an international 
nature hit the Boston area tonight only. 
The biggest takes place at Symphony 
Hall (301 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston), where Dizzy Gillespie leads 
the United Nations Superband, 
featuring James Moody, Steve Turre, 
Claudio Roditi, Jon Faddis, and others. 
The concert begins at 8 p.m., and 
Symphony Hall will be set up with 
tables a la Pops. Call 876-7777. At 
Nightstage (823 Main Street, Cambridge) 
the same evening, Britain's hottest jazz 
star, saxophonist Courtney Pine will be 
making his American debut with the 
quintet that appears on his new Antilles 
album. Opening for Pine is Michael 
Hayes, who just released an overdubbed 
solo tour de force, I Vibe, on RB 
International, and who introduces his 
new quartet, Stopwatch, featuring the 
leader's vibes, Javier Perez-Saco’s piano, 
Tim Ingles’s bass, and Bob Weiner’s 
percussion. Shows are at 8 and 11 p.m. 
Call 497-8200. 

The calendar may say that the first 
day of summer has already come and 
gone, but the heart and ear say that it’s 
not until today. That’s because it’s today 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
opens the 1988 Tanglewood season, 
which also happens to be the 50th 
anniversary of the Music Shed. A special 
concert is in order. Thus, Seiji Ozawa 
conducts the orchestra, which gets help 
from soloists soprano Josephine 
Barstow, mezzo-soprano Janice Taylor, 
tenor Philip Langridge, baritone Victor 
Braun, as well as the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, conducted by John 
Oliver. The program includes 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the 
Opening Chorus and Chorale from 
Bach’s Cantata No. 80 (Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott), which is the piece that 
inaugurated the Music Shed in 1938. At 
9 p.m. in Lenox. Tickets are $14 to $52, 
$9 for lawn seats. Call (413) 637-1940. 


(Skip Ascheim, Bob Blumenthal, 
Owen Gleiberman, Milo Miles, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this week.) 


: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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r bare arms. With each step you feel 
;the land where everything 
could live here.Or 


yourself grow bigger.Bigger than the 
dunes,the horizon,beyond present 


You're walking along the edges of the 
shore,kicking up the spray.Sun warms 
time.This is the force of your own 

you feel is real. You 


at least vacation. 


imagination 


(Until 11:45 p.m.) 


at 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY 


(4) Wimbledon Update. 


SATURDAY 


ae. 


f 


opm) 
2:45 a.m.) 
‘play from 


11: 


(Until 10 p.m.) 


warn 
nN nation and the 
(Until 
(Until 
can as 


( 


intil 10 p.m.) 
ou 


Fields: 


U 


Kiting 


0 


speaking Africa 


FRIDAY 


THURSDAY 
yea 

11:00 a.m. @ Tennis. Men's semifinal 
(movie). 


) Tennis. 
from 


11:00 (2) Africa 
their myths and 


(4) Wimbledon Update. 
Camille 


12:45 a.m. 


who have died in the conflict. 
11:30 


SUNDAY 


URBAN 
OUTFITTERS 


> 


- 


eas 
beet 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) Adventure: Harder Than Everest. What- 


last week. In 
wire eee 


N 
| 
Place on Earth, part two. Repeated from last week. 9:00 (7) Passion Flower (movie). Let's see. There's ee a _ 2 
The race to the South Pole continues. (Until noon.) an exotic locale, Singapore. There's the usual 
3:00 (4) Baseball. The New York Mets versus the crowd of highlifes — Bruce Boxieitner, Barbara ee -_ ; \ as 
Cubs. Hershey, and Nicol Williamson this time — with ; 
7:00 » Star Trek, “Assignment Earth.” Kirk and nothing better to think about than sex and murder. _ i esd: a 
Hood orm the Enterprise Party and decide to And since the week's TV-movie repeats seem to 
contest the 1988 presidential election. (Until 8 p.m.) come from 1986, we deduce that’s the year. (Until ES ga . Aer ; 
treep and star in this 11: Adventure: Harder Than Everest. Re- 
elaborate costume soaper that sounds better than peated from tt peers. 
critters fashion their homes out of found objects — : isis 
10-part series on discoveries and ev River Journeys: Lizzie: An Amazon a a — ga 4 ae 
forever altered the state of humank along with journalist Maria 
examine how a culture's 1 as she re-creates the upstream 
society's smallest details. Lizzie Hessel, who in 1896 
10:00 and Blind: woman to make it from the . 
final in of the Amazon. (Until 9 p.m 
1 (44) Before nd Oprah Winfrey. (Until 11 p.m.) 

. run of gay-related programs, we have here a soci 2) Frontline: My Husband Is Going To Kill - ‘See 4 mine 
history of community, from nd not because his dinner was cold. 
1920s through the 1969 riots in Greenwich from Tuesday at 9 p.m. ee ao . wee 
11:30 11:30 (4) Wimbledon Update. (Until 11:45 p.m.) 

Reach out and curse someone. it'll grab ya. (Until 1 re i 
12:9 a.m. (5) Skokie A movie % 
starring Danny Rubinstein, Reiner, from 3 a 
1977-78 American Civil Liberties Union crisis Builders. 
involving a group of Nazis and a predominantly a ; ae 
Jewish community in lilinois. \ 2:50 a.m.) Story 
1:00 a.m. (68) Murders in the Morgue eon star in ee 
Bela Lugosi and Sidney Fox star in a muddled 1 Jooney, in £ 
film of the classic tale. (Until 2:30 a.m.) have 
1:00 (2) Upstairs, Downstairs: The Fruits of Love. — 
aftermath of a nuciear war. bade tor young or the 
4:00 (96) Bok and Carol and. * 
4:00 (56) Bob and Ted and Alice (movie). * 
Wood. Ei in 1969 end starring Robert Culp, 4 
ignorant loser would look at a colorized version of ee 
anything, we'd like to remind you ail that your TV ee 
has a color-level contro! that goes all the way to Cue ae 
part 
Amundsen orders his men onto the ice 
Scott finds out that ponies ai 
‘t work on snow as 
: well as the poor, at isnt mean i dg 
eon: The Case of the Notorious work out. Romance and tragedy from Dumas. (Until 
't kick the habit. Raymond Burr 11 p.m. a 
- Troupers. Repeated from Friday at 8:30 
p.m. 
Act (movie). A ) Wimbledon Update. (Until 11:45 p.m.) ges 
re-run. In us one . (68) Kind Hearts and Coronets (movie). 
ic inness stars in eight roles in this 
black-sheep heir out to eliminate all his kin. 
30 a.m.) 
* 
- The 525th line. Out of the frying pan department. . 
Okay. Last time. This is drugs. 
drugs. This is ordinary motor oil. is Mobil 1 
p.m motor oil. This is ordinary motor oil at extreme high- P 
11: fee gen operating temperature. This is your 
and y at extreme operating ; 
pla lay than it does now. temperature. This is 1 motor oil on drugs. : 
v early effort by George This is drugs at extreme high-performance operat- 
Luc ospect primarily from too your brain on 
a.m.) ¥ _motor oil. This is ordinary motor oil on your brain. . 
This is your brain on drugs at extreme high- 
performance operating temperature. This is ex- 
treme temperature on 
———— a is your brain on 1 motor oil. Got 


YOU CAN'T BUY A SINGLE TICKET: 
OR THIS WAAF CONCERT CRUISE 
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BOSTON HARBOR CONCERT CRUISE 


TO You py 


WITH G NR | 
WE'RE GIVING AWAY TH | 
Set a Peo 7 June b ed hear 
= 
- 
= 
lif. 
— 


S843 


from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We cant take any letings over the phone. 
‘There is no charge, but your copy is subject to 
our revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much @ costs. (if R's tree, specily “tree” or 


“) Without 
your Geting. Theater listings are 
them by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play 


lij hi 


Eastern music. 

BEACHCOMBER (349-6055), Cahoon Hollow 
Beach, Wellfeet. OJ Bonnie Ruflo, dance music. 
BESTCRUISE Commonwensdth 


(720-5540) 
Pier at 8 p.m. rain or shine. Blood, Sweat & 


Tears. 
GEST WESTERN (777-1700), 50 Dayton St, 
Danvers Chertene’s Jarz Club. Mark Kross 


Magic and the 
at the End of the World Cafe: Mr. Jelly Belly and 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 


Fri. & Sat. June 24&25 THE 
WHITEWALLS 


Mon., June 27 DAVID 
Tues., June 28 FIVE-O 
Wed., June 29 THE 

SKING CREW 
Thurs. & Fri DANCING 


MUSIC AT CATCH 


Tues., June 28 
Another Day 


: Weds., June 29 
: Great Divide 


Thurs., June 30 
| The Souls 


10:30 pm/tickets $3 


Fri. & Sat., July 15 & 16 


8861 ANN ‘SSYHL NOLLOAS ‘XINSZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


| Cau 661-9087 _| 


MIGHTY SAM McLAIN 
and his THUNDER BLUES 
and SOUL REVUE 


Thurs., June 30 
3 LUTHER “GUITAR JR.” 
JOHNSON 
and THE MAGIC ROCKERS 
Fri., July 1 
best 60's music 
LBAND THAT TIME FORGOT | 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(nr, Brookline Village) 


"BOSTON’S HOT NEW 
ADULT ALCOHOL-FREE 
NIGHTCLUB 


Also open Pri., Sat. & Sun. 
144 Moody Street, Waltham 
‘Thurs, Sun. from p.m Proper dress required 
COMPLETELY HASSLE FREE ADULT FUN 


894-8767 


Blues Bands 


9 P.M. 
10 P.M. 
11 P.M. 
12 P.M. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1ST 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29TH 

9P.M. MOJO FILTER 
10P.M. MARY GRAY & BLUESTREAK 
11P.M. THE OLD DOGS 
12P.M. PETER HOSTAGE BAND 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30TH 

RHYTHM ACES 

THE BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
GRAFFITTI 


LARRY CARSMAN & CO. 


9P.M. BLUES BANGERS 
10P.M. SOME BLUES BY BUTCH - 
11P.M. C.JAMMERS 
12P.M. BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


SATURDAY, JULY 2ND 
9P.M. PRACTICAL CATS 
10P.M. EASY RAY & THE BLUES PATROL 
11P.M. PROFESSOR HARP 
& THE SHOWMEN 
12P.M. GEORGE LEH 
& THE ROLLING SHOES 


SUNDAY, JULY 3RD — THE FINALS 


? 
. 
| | | 8 | 
f 
| | THE WESTERN 
Ids 
| Copperfie FRON? 
| 343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 
| Fri., & Sat. June 24 & 25 a 
Closed for vacation 
| June 26-July 12 
| 
: 
| Solveig Cox’s Pink Cat Chair is the offerings of the ACC Craft Fair this weekend at the : ee 
Te e Ror send.t to SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 Trio. . : 
; Boston Phoenix, 126° Brookline Ave. Boston METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West Broad- eee 
{ 02215 by Thureday a week before the Friday CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 way, Newport, Ri. The Philtres. % ah 
it should appear, each issue's istings run MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 728-2000 BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), Fanuell Hall, 
{ MASS. EVE & EAR: 523-7900 Boston. At 5 p.m. Gerry Quinn Scurvy Sut ; mee 
{ BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 CABARET JAZZBOAT leaves at 7:30 and 9:30 * oe 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN'S HOSPITAL: 732-56%6 p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Call 
| CHILDREN’S HOGPITAL: 735-0611 Concertix at 876-7777. Metro Steel Orchestra, 
| re 
immediate and continuing support, medical and his Classic Jazz and Blues Band. 
legal info, referrals. CHANMEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St, Boston. 
| RAPE CHING coring Greater Shake the Faith, G.G. Turner. 
: and North Shore. Call for mmediate 4 CHATHAM THEATRE (945-5333), 637 Main St, aN 
and continuing support, medical and legal Chatham. Southside Johnny and the Ashbury . ave 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 CLUB (623-6957), 608 Somervile Ave. 
| COCAINE HOTLINE: 1-800-822-0223. Somerville. New Man, Jump Clinic, Girl on Top. ae 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE HOTLINE: 1-000-933- COLONMADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
SAFE. ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, > Ae 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Main St, Falmouth. At 9 p.m., Joshua, ‘60s and 
BOSTON POLICE: "70s pop. 
FRIAR TUCK’S at the Monastery (401-333-9000) 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 Rte. 114, Cumbertand, Ril. Music by Joyce 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 . i UBS - 
STATE POLICE: 688-4500, 762-2335 GIORDANO’S RESTAURANT AND PROP ROOM 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brooktine, 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 676-5800 or, from Cam- oe 
THE AVEROF (054-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave, GREEN STREET STATION Green 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FARE: 623-1500 Porter Sq. Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle St. Jamaica Plain. infra Red, Change of Fate, - 
Beverly The Foots, 
HARPER'S FERRY 158 LIVE VIDEOTAPING 
} 
Ave. Alston Memphis 54-9743 BY BIG CITY PRODUCTIONS 
THE HOP (583-2710), Rte. 28 and Emerson Ave., x, Concert Line ue NI CH | 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 Continued on page 24 | = : 


Continued from page 23 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis - 
Sq., Somerville. The Band That Time 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), Lafayette 
Place, Boston. In the lobby lounge, pianist/ 


vocalist Hobbs. 

LAST CALL (401-421-7170), 15 Elbow 

St., Providence, Ri. The Paladins, West End 
Band. 


Biues 
LINKS CLUB (423-3832), 120 Boylston St., 
Boston. DJ plays five decades of dance music. 


[ ] 4 THE LIVINGROOM (401-521-2520), 273 Promen- 
STEPPIN O Classifieds LYCEUM RESTAURANT (746-7005), Church 
and comedian. : 


FRI WFNX ¢ NEW ROCK ON THE BLOCK PARTY! WITH = OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), South 
| St, Westboro Center. Robbie O'Connell. 

JUNE AND GUESTS G.G. TURNER . Newtonville. In the Casablanca Lounge, Ray 
sep DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR Ot w Santisi, classical jazz and popular piano music. 
NO EXIT ANOTHER BAD ROXY’S (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 

7 ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
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music. 
as summer RYLES (676-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inmen 


DE 
FROM THE WHO... AYLES (0769590), 
m3 JOHNENTWISTLE 35 Outside, that is, in the Courtyard at Lafayette Place. son Quartet. Upstairs, Thin ice, with Peter Calp, 
AND GUESTS THE K-MAN BAND it there's to and best disc Patton, Steve Hunt, Ed Friedland, Ray 
ARTISAN ¢ ANTHEM Neth jockeys every Thursday and Friday evening this summer 
AND SPECIAL RICK MACKENZIE (weather permitting). And plenty of food, drink and all-around |  S#ERATON 
$8.50/$9.50 « D.J. CLUB TED good times at our Courtyard restaurants. So don’t just sit Lounge, vocalist Arlene Rae with pianist Vicki 
home doing nothing this Thursday and Friday. Come over to Eps. 
Lafayette Place for an evening that’s truly outstanding. SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rtes. 3A 
Paul Govonl. inthe Pub, Tritum Jazz Band. 
The Headliners |WZLX) June 30 SW BULL PUB (87-722, Man 
FEATURING al. The Rev 100.7 | July 1 TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
KID CRASH « POISON T — Brothers. 
7:30 P.M. » $5.00 D.J. CLUB TED the Old Dogs. Eve. show, Rachel Nicolazzo, 
T.T. THE BEAR’S (492-0082), 10 Brookline St., 
.% “ONCE AND FOR ALL” <\\<4 Cambridge. Rave Ups, Accelerators, Life in 
THE WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT FIGHT Between. 
(VIA CLOSED CIRCUIT TV) COME OUT 10 THE COURTYARD con 
TYSON VS. SPINKS 
00/830.00 WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (25-9870, Broad 
DOORS A 6:00 P.M. Shoppi way, Somerville. Adam Miller Group. 
Couming. Coupryend gud WINNIE'S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St, 
parking—free for restaurant patrons driving in after 4:00 p.m. *schedule subject vo change. Roxbury. J.J. Swede. 
- YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 


FEA 
STUART FACTORY RAPID STAR * 
PSYCHOTIC REACTION - BLUE MOVIE SATURDAY 
THE SAFE You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
°D.J. for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek music and 

SAYSIDE Ly. In the Chameleon Lounge, 

FEATURING BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. 4-8 p.m., the Scratch 
THE AMAZING MUD SHARK | 
DYNAMICS - THUNDERHOUSE BEST WESTERN INN, Danvers. in Chartene’s 

$3.50 ° D.J. J. MOD TODD Frida Jazz Club, Renato Sanchioni Band. 

Dts A y, July 8 BESTCRUISE (720-5540) leaves Commonwealth | 
es riday, June 24 THE COMEDY 4 Pier at 8 p.m. rain or shine. J.D. Billy & Ken. | 
007 featuring Bob Lazarus No cover. Proper dress. nthe Chat Lounge | 
MX MACHINE « BURNT OFFERINGS 5 
Saturday, June 25 CHATHAM THEATRE, Chatham. Blues 
$5.50/$6.56 * D.J. WERS' NASTY HABIT'S JOHN MARINO MARTHA REEVES ~~ eons | 
*$ Thursday, June 30 VANDELLAS COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. In the Ber at | 

BIM SKALA BIM JOHN KILZER ED BURKE'S, Boston, Might Sam McLain and 
PLATE O SHRIMP ee BAND His Thunder Blues. | 
eo eal EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Zulus, Atatat. 


FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. At 9 p.m., 


SHY FIVE DONKEY SHOW AN! 
SHOT BLACK & WHITE | {Aiea ES Monday, uly 7 
[FIREWORKS < 


$5.50/$6.50 D.J. CLUB TED 
BARRENCE friday, July8 with Taylor Made GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
WHITFIELD > J The Animal House Band Cavedogs, the Slaves, Material Issue. 

B.S AND THE SAVAGES= | OTIS DAY Saturday, July 9 — 62, Maynard. “In Chairs Lounge, live 

AND GUESTS | & THE KNIGHTS 0) 

THE OUTLETS « GREAT DIVIDE thence GROVERS, Bevery. Now Man, Mike Viola and 

_HAPPY CAMPERS ATTATAT HARPER'S FERRY Ain, Menges Roca 

e 5 
All | | Somervite. 
Tickets $16-$25 from Pler 7 and Commonweakh | LAFAYETTE HOTEL. 
<Bostix (Faneuil Hall) Pier on Northern Avenue LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. Jack 
sTicketron 720-3434 on board Boston Harbor Cruises Smith and the Rockabilly Planet, Boogeymen 

Swawbervine & Bay State vessels. LINKS CLUB (423-3832), 120 Boylston St. 

ore Cree, Boston. DJ plays five decades of dance music. 
Call for summer schedule. All cruises sail rain or shine. Alll sales are : tages 8:30 p. AY yy "Under" 
final — no refunds, no exchanges. Duress, jazz pianist and comedian. | 
THE MALL, Chestnut Hill. At 2 p.m., live music at 
BUD LIGHT ot of Grand Saas. | 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Laura Nyro 


DOORS LD. REQUIRED = BESTCRUISE = NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Shake, Rat & Rot 


TICKETS AT: TICKETRON - 
j 66 Long Wharf, Boston, MA 02110 Michael Hurley & David Reisch. 
(617) 720-5540 Church of Jamaica Plan, 6 Elot St demeice 


‘ ‘ : 
N 
e 
MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. in the Palm Garden Café, 
Merideth West, piano and vocals. 
| MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Live Greek music. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 623 Main St, Cam- 
| NECCO ST. BOSTON pt 
NITESHOES, Rte. 1, Saugus. Men in Motion. 
= | 
| 
| 
: 
RECORDS 
4428 


é 


TAM, Brookline. Jumpin’ Johnny and the Biues 


Party. 
1369 CLUB, Cambridge. At 4 p.m. Shy Five. Eve. 
show, Rachel Nicolazzo, David Mann, Baron 
Brown, Bruce Amoid. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S, Cambridge. At 3 p.m., all-ages 
show with Agnostic Front, Wrecking Crew. At 9 
p.m.,. over-21 show with the Lyres, Busted 
Statues, Information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner Fisheries, at 
8 p.m., Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge, at 8 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Adam Miller 


Group. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Ksenia. ; 
YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT, Middleton. 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


CHAN’S (401-765-1900), 267 Main St., 
Woonsocket, Ri. Heart of Gold Vaudeville Co. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
ge open-mike cabaret, featuring the 


GRILLE 62, Maynard. In Chairs Lounge, at 6 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. P.J. and the Soul 


_ HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. in 


Billy. 
THE MALL, Chestnut Hill. At 2 p.m., live music at 
the foot of the Grand Staircase. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Carnbridge. Gerald Albright. 
NITESHOES (233-7100), 1069 Broadway, 
Saugus. Under-21 night. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. No cover. 
Hubcaps 


RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Tommy 


Tio, Exc Hipp Quintet 


WICKET, Hopkinton. Jazz brunch. 
Data Brookline. Barry Marshall and the 
1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. 1-7 p.m., blues- 
Bunny Smith. 

HOTEL, Boston. In Lobby Lounge, 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., . Live Greek music. 

BAT CAVE EAST at the Gallery (427-4741), 965 
performances. 

BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Open mike with 
Jimmy McGrath 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. High Drama. 
CHANNEL, Boston. Live closed-circuit simulcast 
of Tyson-Spinks fight. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, Wor- 
cester. Larry Unger. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the lobby 


plays music of the "50s and ‘60s. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff's 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 


RYLES, Cambridge. 

Trio. Upstairs, John Payne's Sax Choir. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Tam Jam with Glenn 
Shambroom Band. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., BBQ 
Bob and Friends; at 9 p.m., jazz jam. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, 
at 5 p.m., Katy Roberts. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Lori Glaser 
Quartet. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 


Psychotic 
COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, 


j 


pianist/vocalist 
SALOON, 


Bi 


performs to the music of the ‘50s and ‘60s. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 


Mermaid 
STOUFFER BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Tnpk., Bedford. Maria 


. Perry Quartet. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Dave Lanman and the 


Free live music at 
Brandeis University, Waltham. At 9:30 p.m., Kid 


Throw. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner Fisheries, 

Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge, at 5 

p.m., At 8 p.m., 
JAZZ CLUB, 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


Swing 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff's 


THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 
1388 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. Screaming 
T.T... THE. BEAR'S PLACE, Don 


i 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the lobby 


lounge, vocalist/pianist Margie Hobbs. 
proven Boston. DJ plays five decades of 


WONTSTAGE, Cambridge. Courtney Pine, 
Bonton. Shake, Rette & Rol 


perform to music of the '50s and ‘60s. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 


Larry Watson Quartet, contemporary and 


OMEDY 


jd from the Great Divide 
25 KEVINCONNELLY 


Performances 9:30 - 12:30 p.m. 
A be dQ 


GREEN STREET STATION 


Fri., COOL McCOOL, PHIL TAW. 
ACHANGE OF FATE 


Sun., 6/19, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. SUNDAY BRUNCH 

with JAZZ by 

GAGATHON 
THE GAGA 

Open Mike Cabaret 


LIZARDS IN A CIRCLE 


7-11 p.m. 
Wed., 6/29 


Thurs., 6/30 


31 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 


| 


8861 ‘ve NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


iy THe BOSTINGR 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


Dead Head Sundays 18+ 
Sunday, June 26 


“SAN FRANCISCO” 
former head members of King Fish 
California 


from 


Monday, June 27 
ALTERNATIVE 
DANCE MUSIC 


D.J. 


Tuesday, June 28 18+ 
E & KNOCK 
WOMB TO TOMB 
FACTOR 


Wednesday, June 29 18+ 
CALY' HURRICANE 
REGGAE NIGHT 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Larry Miller, Liza Winstead, Louie CK. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Live comedy at 9 and 11 p.m. 


Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thurs. and Fri. and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sat. Call 628-9575. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30, Chance 


Langton. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAMS (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave.; Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., “Best of Boston,” 
hosted by Ed Regine. 

STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 West Main St., 


STITCHES 
At 9 and 11 p.m., local comedy hosted by Don 
Gavin or Lenny Clarke. 


SATURDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45, and midnight, Larry Miler, Liza Winstead, 


COMEDY CRUISE departs at 8 p.m. from Pier 7, 


CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. See listing for Fri. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 

10 p.m., Dick Doherty's Comedy Show with John 
, Don Helverson. 


STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Don 
Gavin Show. 

PALACE THEATER (322-1100), 1500 Broadway, 
Saugus. At 9 and 11 p.m., Boston Comedy Club. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9 and 11 


Thursday, June 30 
HOUSE RAP 
& NEW WAVE DJ 


ys & Saturdays 


MOLLY'S | DANCE NIGHT 


July 4th 18+" 
THE NORBERTS 
FACTOR 


ALTERNATIVE DANCE MUSIC 


it’s a Corona Summer 
T-shirts, prizes, specials 
all summer long. 


161 Brighton Ave. 
Allston, MA 


783-2900 


Fri., June 24 
JUMP CLINIC 
INSIDE OUTBURST 


THE LEMMINGS 
TWO FISTED TAILS 


Thurs., June 30 
A SCANNER DARKLY 
ONE LIFE 


THE SWINGING 
ERUDITES 


_A BOY Al AND his 
NEXTUNE 


SOMERVILLE AVE. 
(NR. PORTER SQ. T) seh 
“SOMERVILLE 623-695 


Lunch Mon. Bat. 11:30-3:00 
Dinner Vlon.-Sun. §:30-10:00 
Sunday Brunch 11:00-3:00 


CHILI 
BROTHERS 


Sat.. June 2 


JUMPIN 


GLENN. 
SHAMBROOM 


Sune 
DAVE LANMAN 
_.AND THE 
LOCOMOTIVES 


ROBILLARD 


OCKABILLY 
Beacon St. 
Brookline 
277-0982 


and the Roxies play for dancing. OJ plays 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the : 
Toff's Lounge, at 7:30 p.m., pianist Bert Seager, WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James 
631-4951 or 741-1264. Herb Applin and the (China Club, Dick Syatt’s You cas Gnd the and phone 
Berkshire Mountain Boys. party. . for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 5 s. 
SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge. beginning of this section. Your 
In Brandywine Lounge, vocalist Ariene Rae with Trio. Upstairs, Simon Templar. BEACHCOMBER (349-6055), Cahoon Hollow Musicians in Acoustic : 
pianist Vicki von Eps. THE TAM, Brookline. George Gritzbach Band. Beach, Wellfleet. DJ Bonnie Rullo, dance music. a : 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. in the Pub, 1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. True Colors. BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Willie “Loco” Fri. STEVE ee 
Connie Demming. in the Pub, Trillium Jazz Band. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Chalk Alexander, the Brothers Kendall. June 
In the Mermaid Lounge, DJ Paul Govoni. Circle, Welcome Mat, Rich Wood and the CABARET JAZZBOAT leaves at 7:30 and 9:30 24 WEINSTEIN | 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Nite Train. Situations. “p.m. from Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Call 4 
STADIUM CAFE (389-9542), 322 Chelsea St, | WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fish- — Concertix at 876-7777. 
Everett. Joe Baldwin Quintet, with Alic Johnson. ~ eries, Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby CHANNEL, Boston. Bim Skala Bim, Pilate : 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey. At 8 p.m., Shy Five, Donkey Show, Shot Black 
Sabby Lewis. and White. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bocce ED BURKE'S, Boston. The Band That || seat. 
Brothers Quartet. Lewis i 
—— REX, Billerica. New Man, | Inside Easy Parking 523-3994 : , 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. At 9 p.m., 
WEDNESDAY Joshua, and "70s pop. 
| You can find the addresses and phone numbers Ri. Music by Andy Stewart/Manus Lunny; ‘ 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the — comedy by the Comic Hitmen; film The Duellist. TE 
| beginning of this section. GROVERS, Beverly. Extreme. ee 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek and HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Battle of the Biues aa 
|| 
Don Williams, country and ‘50s music. . CHANNEL, Boston. Freddy McGregor. MATERIAL = 
CLUB Ili, Somerville. Seventh Heaven, Two 
" Fisted Tales, Big Cluck. 
| FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. At 9 p.m. snows | 1 
| 
GREEN STREET STA’ Jamaica = 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek music. Jessie Brown’ and the Hometown Heroes. Bill Staines. The } 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. The incredible HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Battle of the Blues ROXY, Boston. White Heat Swing Orchestra play 
Casuals. Bands. for dancing. DJ plays contemporary dance 
BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Rl Little Brother. THE HOP, Brockton. music. music. am 
BE JOHNNY Somerville. The Fools, Circle Sky. ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff's \ 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the lobby Lounge, at 7 p.m., pianist Suzanne Davis, [- > > , re 
lounge, pianist/vocalist Margie Hobbs. bassist John Neves, and drummer Joe Hunt. 
LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. TBA.‘ RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Herman John- | | Y 
LIMERICK’S (350-7975), 33 Batterymarch St, son Quartet. Upstairs, C’Est What. ty 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Flor WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Tumer Fisheries, 4 
de Cana Quartet, Fortaleza. ee 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Youssou N'Dour and —_ popular jazz. in the Lobby Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim 
His High Energy Dance Band. Dempsey. At 8 p.m., Geoff Hicks. ' F 4 
shakers Williams Quintet. = 
WINNIE’S PUB, Roxbury. Jack Pot, Frank 
, jazz , 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Greenspan. YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
'* Crohan Trio and saxophonist Jay Brandford.in RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Rachel LOUNGE, Boston. No Cover. Preacher Jack, ES! 
Julien Lounge, at 6 p.m., David Crohan. Nicolazzo Trio. Upstairs, Robin Waish Hartman. — boogie woogie, jazz, blues, country music. ms 
D’S, Somerville. His Boy Elroy, Little SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the 
| 
1369 CLUB, Cambridge. Orange Then Blue. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S, Cambridge. Terry Bright, 
| Steve Soares. WINNIE’S PUB, Roxbury. Anniversary party, 
| WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Charles Craig _ with Greg, Chris, Eric. i. Sun.. June 26 ‘4 - 
Quartet. CONTEMPORARY INSANITY comedy troupe at 
Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm St., Somerville. B A RRY 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek and Bee ao 
| Middle Easter musi. ROCKIN 
Beach, Wellfleet. The Biuesdusters. ROBINS 
| BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Flamenco dance 
contest, with Confuego. JUNE 
CHANNEL, Boston. Venom, Hallows Eve. Hopkinton. At 10 p.m., local comedians one 
Tombstone Blues Band. 
CHATHAM THEATRE, Chatham. Laura Nyro. ot 
CLUB lil, Somerville. A Scanner Darkly, One Life, 
Anastasia Screamed. $1 off cover for people BAND 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” THE GIRL ON TOF 
LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. Prox- GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Miss Louie CK. i GEORGE | ee 
emics, Explorer, Rock Heaven. Bliss, Lizards in a Circle, special quests. COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Live comedy World Premier | are PS 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Lyle Lovett, Blood 9 GROVERS, Beverly. Roto-Explosion. at 9 and 11 p.m. IPLIT RISK GRITZBACH a 
Oranges. HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Battle of the Blues Wed. June 29 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the lobby Bi OCK = i : 
Greenspan lounge, vocalist/pianist Margie Hobbs. : 
Wires. GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 13 Springfield 
WONTSTAGE, Cambriige Bai Monroe and the Curtain is at 8 p.m. Cail 782-8799 
Biuegrass Boys, Jonathan Stevens. 
NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the Fri., July 1 oe: 
‘50s and '60s. THE ZUL 
PARADISE, Boston. Wire. 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan —_p.m., Lenny Clarke Show. 4 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 
Ps RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Jon Wheatley local comedians. 
pianist Vicki von Eps. comedians. | 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek and STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. New Black Eagle ee 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. DJ Rockin’ Rod. SUNDAY | 
BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Crony Stew. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Hal Benoit. CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 ed 
CHANNEL, Boston. Stuart Factory, Rapid Star, p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. | 
Pe Foote's Country Jamboree, Knots & Crosses, §IMPROVBOSTON comedy troupe performs at 
the Mertes. Continued on page 26 
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HARPER’S 
FERRY 


158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston 


Continued from page 25 


Walker Memorial. Hall, 142 Memorial Drive, 


Crossroads, 405 Beacon St., Boston. Curtain is aie Donation $35; call 722-2256. 


at 8 p.m. Call 


“HOT SUMMER NIGHT” DANCE begins at 9:15 


576-2306. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At9p.m., Jon p.m. on the West Lawn of the Gosman Jewish 


Pinette Show. 


333 Nahanton St., Newton 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9 p.m., 965-7410, x163. 
Walden Concord. Admission 


hosted by George MacDonald. 


MONDAY 


$4; call 


the Quality Inn, 275 Tremont St., upstairs from 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 Jukebox, Boston. Admission $8; call 227-7699. 


comedy showcase/open-mike 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m. 
ROCKABILLY open-mike night. 
THE BOOGEYMEN 
Sat., June 25 
MEMPHIS 
TUESDAY 
Sun., June 26 CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
Boston’s only p.m., Joy Behar, Dana Gould, Chris Sheeno. At 
Rhythm & Blues Jam with 10:30 p.m., music by Another Day. 
P.J. & THE NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
SOULSHAKERS 
Every Mon. & Tues. 
GAME NIGHT WEDESDAY 
Darts, Six Lanes, Pool, 


& 
Regulation Basketball 


F, | Fri., June 24 Thurs., June 30 
BAND THAT MAX CREEK 
TIME FORGOT 4 
SUGAR RAY at £ 
AND THE BLUETONES 
with BOSTON BAKED BLUES Fri., July 1 
Sun. Jane 26 SLEEPY LA BEEF 
HIS BOY ELROY Sat., July 2 
RELEASE KEN HARRIS’ 
LITTLE BILLY SQUAREHEAD ANIMAL TRAIN 
Wed.. June 29 Coming: 
Wed., July 6 : 
THE PLATE O SHRIMP 
Thurs., July 7 
with CIRCLE SKY THE LYRES 


HOLLAND ST. $0. SOMERVILLE 


Wed., June 29 - Sun., July 3 
2nd annual 
BATTLE OF THE 
BLUES BANDS 


254-7380 
Club line 
254-9743 


Best Nightclub _ = Magazine 


formerly BEACHCOMBER ° 


797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 4 


Fri. & Sat., June 24 &'25 
8:00 & 11:00 


Women in Music series continues 


98.5 WROR presents 
an evening with 


LAURA NYRO 


Sun., June 26 « 8:00 & 10:30 


Fri., July 1° 8:00 & 11:00 
British saxa 
Antilles/lsland artist 


COURTNEY 


sensation 


* Tonight June 24> 


AL HALLIDAY 


& THE 
HURRICANES 


plus 
THE GREAT TRAIN , 


Thursday - 
FUTURE PASSED | 


Friday & Saturday - 
MARK MORRIS 
& THE 
CAT TUNES 


PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


GERALD 
ALBRIGHT jal quest 
MICHALE HAYES 
JUDY’S TINY HEAD Sat., July 2° 8:00 & 11:00 
back by popular demand! 
27° Columbia recording artist 
popular a 
' MCA recording artist REGINA BELLE 
LYLE LOVETT Sun., July 3° 8:00 & 11:00 
BLOOD ORANGES , from Jamaica 
MUTABARUKA 
Weds., June 29 « 8:00 & 10:30 
direct from enlarged dance floor 
the Peter Gabriel tour Wed., July 6 « cont sets from 9:00 
area debut! _ Bayou dance party! 
from Senegal, Africa c J CHENIER 
YOuSsSOU & THE RED HOT 
N’DOUR LOUSIANA BAND 
enlarged dance floor 
t ounding Father of Fusion 
& HIS HIGH ENGERY Columbia recording artist 
SUPER ETOILE DU DAKAR RONNIE LAWS 
Fri., July 8° 8:00 & 11:00 
(hom World Beat artist 
TRADITIONAL RH 
A.C. REED 
: Thurs., June 30 « 7:30 & 10:00 & THE SPARK PLUGS 
the father of bluegrass | REVUE FEATURING 
from Nashville's MAURICE JOHN VAUGHN 
Grand ‘Ole Opry AND DETROIT JR. . 
BILL 
MONROE available for 
10 Bofill 
2 Walter P 
Washington & | 
. Brown, Ron Levy, 
BOY: Karle Bonoft 
h recordi 29 & 30 Etta James 
THAN STEVENS 
UNLIMITED 2 FOR 1 SPECIAL! 
For every 2 entrees ordered 


receive the lesser priced entree free! 
Valid for Tuesday - Thursday dinner 
Monday - Friday lunch. 


“Not valid in conjnction with anyother premosonal dicount 


OSEWARY: ‘Dinner/Show Special!’ 


NIG HTSTAGE 


ner. By reserva- 
tion only. Call 497-7200 . 


LIVE AT 
THE LINKS 


Live music every Tuesday 
night throughout the 
summer 


Thursday, July 14th 
Myers Rum 
Caribbean Night 


Thurs.-Sat. 
D.J. plays 5 decades 
of dance music 


Sunday 
“House Music” 


Doors open at 10:00 p.m. 
Tickets can be purchased at the 
Links Club at Ticketmaster 
locations or Ticketmaster by 


phone 787-8000 


‘Available for Private parti 


THE LINKS CLUB 
120 Boylston St. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Joy Behar, Dana Gould, Chris Sheeno. At 
10:30 p.m., music by Great Divide. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9 p.m., 


THURSDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Joy Behar, Dana Gould, Chris Sheeno. At 
10:30 p.m., music by the Souls. 

CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. See listing for Fri. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


live comedy. 

PALACE THEATER (322-1100), 1500 Broadway, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., hypnotist Frank Santos. 
SAM KINISON performs at 7:30 p.m. at Great 
Woods, Mansfield. Tickets are $18.50. Call 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and ~ 


11 p.m., Joy Behar, Dana Gould, Chris Sheeno. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Live comedy 
at 9 and 11 p.m. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies, Angry 
Tuxedo. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, 11:30 
p.m., local comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S, Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., 
“Best of Boston,” hosted by Ed " 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., local 
comedy hosted by Don Gavin or Lenny Clarke. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 


begins at 9 p.m. at the Bayside Inn, Rte. 1A, 


BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 


One on One. Admission $18; call 259-1165. : 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs every Sun. 
from 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. at Church of Our - 
Savior, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$2; call 864-8945. 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Pitney ta Dedham, Rt. 128 at exit 15A. 


Sponsored by New England 
__ $5; $4 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 


MONDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Mon. at 8 
p.m. at the Harvard/Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Admission $1; call 
495-4969. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission 


begin every Mon. at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; 
call 641-3253. 

SWEDISH FOLK DANCING begins every Mon. at 
8 p.m. at the Lutheran Church of Our Redeemer, 
Forest Park Rd., Woburn. Admission $2; call 
862-5327. 


TUESDAY 


OLDIES SINGLES PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 

the Hop, Rte. 28, Brockton. Sponsored by the 

Singles Lifeline. Admission $5, $3 before 9 p.m.; 

call 961-5565. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 

begin every Tues. at 8:15 p.m. — 7:45 p.m. for 
, Cambridge. 


EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins every Tues. at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Bldg. 16, room 
310, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Ad- 
mission 25¢; call 225-9185. 

SINGLES NIGHT PARTY runs every Tues. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. in the Chameleon Lounge at the 
Bayside Inn, Route 1A, Lynn. Sponsored by the 
Singles Connection and Singles Lifeline. Ad- 
mission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.; call 
1-800-238-1144 or 961-5565. 

ISRAEL! DANCING runs from 8 to 9:30 p.m. at 
the North Shore Jewish Community Center at the 
North Shore Plaza, 647 Lowell St., Peabody. 
Admission $1; call 535-2968. 

SUMMERTIME FOLKDANCING runs from 8 to 
10 p.m. every Tues. at the Prudential Center's 
North Plaza, Boston. Sponsored by New Eng- 
land Folk Arts Center. Free; call 491-6083. 
DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE take place 
every Tues. night from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. at the 
Central Congregational Church, 85 Seaverns 
Ave., Jamaica Plain. Call 522-0800. 


WEDNESDAY 


environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St, Cam- 
_ bridge. Admission $5, $4 before 8 p.m.; call 
522-6834. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., in the lobby 
of Bidg. 13, Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 
225-9185. 


“THURSDAY 


WEEKLY THURSDAY TEA DANCE runs from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the French and Adam Room 
on the second floor of the Ritz-Carlton, 15 
Arlington St., Boston. Baliroom-style dancing to 
Al Tobias Orchestra; full tea menu available. Free 


=> 


=> Wool 


ie PALACE THEATER, Saugus. At 9 p.m., Boston Centre. Sponsored by the Leventhal-Sidman 
169-4462. 
, SWING DANCING featuring the White Heat 
. ao FP Swing Orchestra begins at 10 p.m. at the Roxy in 
Fri. 
SUNDAY 
es DISC PARTY/TEA DANCE and anti-censorship 
benefit begins at 6 p.m. at the 1270 Club, 1270 
Boylston St., Boston. Sponsored by Rock 
i Against Sexism. Admission $2, $1 before 7 p.m.; 
call 445-4389. 
SINGLES SUMMER LAWN AND DANCE PARTY 
features volleyball, badminton, and croquet 
Q | es beginning at 2:30 pm. at the Pierce House 
~ Frank Santos, R-rated hypnotist. 
é a STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Street Report,” 
hosted by Anthony Clark. | 
$3; call 566-7041. 
" STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Barry Crimmins. 
OD 
Fi 
City 
i 
| fe | Admission $4.50: call 354-1340 
: Tit ROBBER 
JIM 
PLUNKETT 
P 
| - 
| | 
Tr 
.—— | at Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
i Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 
875-1007. 
; | for Youth at Risk, a program that counsels inner- Po 
: city teens with drug, alcohol, or criminal prob- = 
lems, features dining, dancing, and awarding of DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
LINK door prizes, beginning at 8:30 p.m. at the Villa 
© Ss © Victoria Cultural Center, 85 West Newton St., 
2» ¢ Boston. Admission $15; call 592-8167. 
x S “DANCING IN THE MOONLIGHT,” benefit for 
Lynn. Donation $15, $10 for students; call 
723-8787. 
DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
$0 and-alcohol free environment, begins every Fri. 
. STON at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
if every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
i}: Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4.50; call 491-6084. 
| BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
© i corded hits of the ‘30s, '40s and '50s, runs every 
‘ Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the admission; call 536-5700. 
Ballet Center li, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. SCOTTISH DANCE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. 
Admission $6; call 277-1139. at Unitarian Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., 
SWING DANCING featuring the White Heat Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2229. 
Swing Orchestra begins at 10 p.m. atthe Roxy,in EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
‘ the Quality Inn, 275 Tremont St, upstairs from —_ begins every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Jukebox, Boston. Admission $8; call 227-7699. Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the $4.75; call 491-6084. 
} : Palace Theatre, Rte. 99 and Rte. 1, Saugus. SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. at 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 8 p.m. at Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. 
$5; call 899-2274. Admission $5; $4 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
LAFAYETTE PLACE DANCE CONCERTS fea- THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE — NORTH 
i Po ture live bands every Thurs. and Fri. from 5:30t0 © SHORE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Misty’s 
10:30 p.m. in the outdoor courtyard of Lafayette at Howard Johnson's, 407 Squire Rd., Revere. 
Pi., One Ave. de Lafayette. Tonight's music is by Hosted by Joe Cortese of WROR radio. Dance 
! the Beachmasters. Fres; call 542-7373. contest, cash bar. Proper dress. Sponsored by 
the Singles Connection. Admission $3; call 
| a SINGLES DANCE begins st 8 pm. in the the Quality inn, 275 Tremont St, Boston. 
| ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel, Rite. 128, Admission $8; call 227-7699. 
i p Needham. Sponsored by the New England LAFAYETTE PLACE DANCE CONCERTS fee- 
di ; Singles Network. Admission $10, $8 before 9 —_ture live bands every Thurs. and Fri. from'5:30 
Boston p.m.; cal 899-3900. to 10:30 p.m. in the outdoor courtyard of 
“Open Wed. Thurs. - Set. 832 DINNER DANCE to benefit the League-of Afro- Lafayette PL, One Ave. de Lafayette. 
~- American Women begins st 6 p.m. at MIT's music. by the Headliners. Free; call 542-7379... 


FRIDAY 


and-alcohol free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 


the Quality Inn,- 275 Tremont St., Boston. 


tures live bands every Thurs. and Fri. from 5:30 
to 10:30 p.m. in the outdoor courtyard of 
Lafayette Pi., One Ave. de Lafayette. Tonight's 
music by the Rev. Free; call 542-7373. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


ALVIN AILEY REPERTORY ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 8:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, with a 2 
p.m. matinee tomorrow, at Jacob's Pillow, 
Becket. Tickets $18 to $23.50. Call (413) 
243-0745. 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON TAP OPEN HOUSE AND PER- 
FORMANCE begins at noon at Mass. College of 


SUNDAY 


DANCE CONCERT to benefit the American 
Dance Therapy Association begins at 7 p.m. at 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $7; call 497-9549. 


TUESDAY 


PITTSBURGH BALLET THEATRE performs to- 
day through Jul. 2 at Jacob's Pillow, Becket. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight through Fri., at 8:30 
p.m. on Fri. and Sat., with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Sat. Tickets $18 to $23.50. Call (413) 243-0745. 


WEDNESDAY 


PITTSBURGH BALLET THEATRE. See listing for 
Tues. 


THURSDAY 


PITTSBURGH BALLET THEATRE. See listing for 
Tues. 


FRIDAY 


ues. 


Common include 
performances Baird at 1 p.m., City 
Lights at 2 p.m., and A Touch of Brass at 3 p.m. 
And artworks-raffie drawing takes place at 4 
p.m.; tickets $5. 

NEW ENGLAND FAIR, featuring over 100 rides 


the Eastern Canal Park, at Bridge and French 


begins at 5 p.m. at 110 Arlington St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 423-9555. 

TOWN OF AMESBURY TALENT SHOW begins 


palachian Mountain Club and MetroParks will 

_provide workshops from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Trail 
crews are asked to work on the last weekends of 
June, July, August, and September. Free; call 
698-1802. 


SATURDAY 


“BEARS, CATS, AND MUSKRATS,” a Metro- 
Parks program about nocturnal animais, begins 


game to benefit the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation at 
1:30 p.m. at Cussick Field, the Boston Common, 
Boylston St., Boston. The game will be followed 
eer Free; call (212) 


casting and stereotyping in the arts, 


a.m. on the Merrimack River in Lowell and 
concludes with an awards ceremony tomorrow 
at 3 p.m. Sign up at the Old Bath House, Rte. 
113, Lowell. Entrance fee $15, $10 on Fri.; call 
251-4530. 

NORTH END COMMUNITY FAIR, held by the 
Boston Worship Center Church, features food, 
games, and entertainment and runs from 2 to 9 
p.m. at Paul Revere Park, Hanover St., Boston. 
Free; call 723-2226. 

LITTLE HOUSE HEALTH CENTER FAIR, featur- 
ing free medical screenings, entertainment, and 
pony rides, runs from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 


from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today and from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. tomorrow at Washington and Beacon Sts., 


Brookline. Free. 

OPEN HOUSE AT WOMPATUCK STATE PARK, 
featuring music, games, and mounted police 
demonstrations, runs from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
the park in Hingham. Free; call 678-2580. 
FLEA MARKET runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Phillips Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Free; call 926-8321. 

BELLE ISLE MARSH RESERVATION opens its 
summer season with races and contests for kids, 
talks, and craft demonstrations from 1 to 5 p.m. 
at the MDC park on Bennington St., in East 


Thurs., June 30 
HEAVY METAL 


FRI. 


262 Faneuil Hail Marketplace 
Boston, MA 02109 « (617! 742-7390 


SAT. SUN. 


MON. 


TUES. WED.THURS. 


SOCIAL HOUR DAWN KRIS WALES REGGAE | CORONA NITE NORTH THE BOBBY 
5:00-7:30 P.M REACTORS WORLD 

P.J.& TH 
9:30 P.M. 
2 3 7 
HO RHYTHMCATS}| RHYTHMCATS| REGGAE NITE| AMYL & THE NORTH LITTLE 
with BARNEY w/ONE| MOTORCITY SHORE FRANKIE 
MARTIN WORLD RHYTHM AC. & THE 
5:00-7:30 P.M. KINGS PREMIERS 
PRIME RIB 
BAND 
9:30 P.M. 
Sunday 7:00 idnight; Mon. - Sat. 9:00 12:30 After work 5:00 - 7: q subject to change 
Open for Ginna, cocktails. Complimentary Hi Hors d’ Weekdays. Fri., "7: 00 p.m. proper dress 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 
UNDERWORLD 


THURSDAY, JULY 7 
THE SWANS w 
THINK TREE 
DV8-WHOVILLE DOORS AT9 
THURSDAY, JULY 14 
WERS PRESENTS 
ANDREW TOSH & 
THE TOSH BAND 


UNDERW&RLD 


FEATURING ORIGINAL MEMBERS 
ROM PETER TOSH’S BAND) 


THURSDAY, JULY 21 
WZBC PRESENTS | 
TEST DEPARTMENT 


FRIDAY, JULY 29 

RESCHEDULED FROM MAY 27... 
THE SUGARCUBES 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS PARTY 
DOORS OPEN 8PM / LISTEN TO 
WBCN FOR TICKET INFO. 


13 LANSDOWNE STREET 


262-2437 
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5 Ln — include performances by folk group Fortaleza at 2 
1 pim. the Mobius Performance Group at 3pm. 3 
) es afd the South Shore Concert Band at 8 p.m. On 2 
’ Sun., exhibits are open from noon to 5:30 p.m. P 
$4.50; call 491-6064. and games, animal exhibits, and lumberjack 
| BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- shows runs through Jul. 4 at Sullivan Stadium, 3 186 Harvard Avenue, ‘ 
corded hits of the "30s, ‘40s and '50s, runs every Foxboro. The fair is open from 4 p.m. to midnight Scenic Allston 
Ballet Center li, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. midnight on Sat., and from 1 p.m. to midnight on <  Clubline: 
Admission $6; call 277-1139. Sun. Free rides on the Double Ferris Wheel with =| Fare ees Rockin’ Boston for over 18 years” _ oe enn i 
ISSION 90; Call 22/-/099. 923-3247. GARY SHANE AIDS Action Committee DAS DAMEN 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the “LOWELL CELEBRATES KEROUAC” festival &THEDETOUR | %,,. presents... SLAUGHTER SHACK : 
Palace Theatre, Rte. 99 and Rt. 1, Saugus. runs through Sun. at various sites in Lowell. A HOUSEOF JOY Songwriters JOE SHOUT! 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission poetry reading by Allen Ginsburg, Lawrence jf JUNGLEREDSYLVIA | DAN SHERIDAN CERISE 
$5; call 899-2274. Ferlinghetti, Robert Creeley, and others begins DAVE MORRISON CONCERT NIGHT CLUSTER 
bus tour of Kerouac’s Lowell leaves at 9 am. KEVINCONNOLLY | 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sun. at the Merrimack |} | DOGZILLA video by Wed., June 29 TWRELSTROM 
4 ROCK 
Sts. The Kerouac Commemorative is dedicated SECRET WORD A CANDY 
Ginsburg photography exhibition opens at 4 
p.m. tomorrow at the Whistler House Museum's : 
Parker Gallery, 243 Worthen St. An exhibition of 7 
Kerouac-inspired art opens at 5 p.m. tomorrow a 
at A Brush with History Gallery, 256 Market St. a 
The Toledo Poets perform at 8 p.m. tomorrow at . : 
the Smith-Baker Center, Merrimack St. Dona- 
tion requested. A lecture by sculptor Ben 
begins at 2 p.m. on Sun. at the Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium, 50 E. Merrimack St. Folk- 
singer Lucie Blue Tremblay performs at 4 p.m. 
Boston. Sample class follows; tap:shoes not Most events are free; call for more a. W 
required. Free; call 236-4759. information. 
ALVIN AILEY REPERTORY ENSEMBLE. See SUMMER SOLSTICE rituals by the Boston nN a. /\ / 
listing for Fri. Chapter of the Covenant of Unitarian Universal- 4 A \ \ 
ist Pagans begin at 7:30 p.m. at the First Parish in - 
Cambridge, 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; call Ms 
| 
SERVICE AUCTION to benefit Community - — 
| 
seating; call 388-2870. 
TRAIL RECONSTRUCTION VOLUNTEERS are 
| wading pool, Trapelo Rd., Belmont. Free; call 
THE SURF ALL-STARS, a team of soap-opera 
See listing for 
discussed by MetroParks staff at 12:45 p.m. <i 
today and tomorrow on the island in Boston oe 
Harbor. Free; call 727-5215. aloe 
“CHANGING IMAGES,” a conference on non- oe 
tracitiona! 
runs from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. at the Mass. vi 
. College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. eo 
Free; call 254-4482. cup 
MARCH OF DIMES FISHING TOURNAMENT, to re 
: benefit the Birth Defects Foundation, begins at 7 “ 
feehouse at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cam- - ik 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. oe 
bag lunch meet every Fri. at noon at the Alliance ae. 
Francaise, 118 Milk St, Boston. Free; call sp: 
482-4170. 
AMERICAN CRAFT COUNCIL CRAFT FAIR, 
featuring more than 500 artisans presenting - es 
contemporary and traditional crafts, personal a 
accessories, furniture, and table-top objects, © Ryan Playground, Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. ; ‘ 2 
runs from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. today, until 6 p.m. Free; call 282-3700. Se. 
Sat., and until 5 p.m. Sun. at the Eastern States MYLES STANDISH MONUMENT, recently < De 
Exposition, 1305 Memorial Ave., West Spring- restored, celebrates its re-opening with music i: 
field. Admission $5, free for children; call (413) and ceremonies from 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. at the - ah 
787-0140. monument park, Crescent St., Duxbury. Free; 
“FROGS AND BUGS,” a MetroParks program _ call 866-2580. 
about frogs, begins at 2:30 p.m. at Beaver Brook  30-MILE BIKE TOUR, from Boston to the " oo sat 
Reservation, in Belmont. Meet at the Duck Pond Broadmoor Wildlife Sancutary in Natick, begins Soe a6 fi 
behind 66 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 484-6357. at 9:30 a.m. at the Hatch Shell, on the Esplanade, eae ' Be 
“A WIGHT TO REMEMBER,” an awards Boston. Sponsored by the Boston Area Bicycle r pone 2 : 
ceremony and benefit presented by the Boston Coalition. Free; call 868-0218. 
Cultural Company, begins at 7 p.m. atthe Boston WASHINGTON SQUARE STREET AND CRAFTS 
Marriott Hotel, 130 Dartmouth St. Boston. FAIR, featuring exhibits and entertainment, runs 
begin at 7 p.m. at Waltham Racquet Club, 
Lexington St, Waltham. Sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club. Fee $14; call 
Sun. at the South Shore Art Center, 119 Ripley 
Rd., Cohasset. Today there are open-tent 
children's exhibits from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. A te 
festival benefit party and dinner runs from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m., followed by a benefit concert by Tom : : ae : 
Rush and Friends at the South Shore Music . 
Circus. Benefit party tickets $35-$75; call Boston. Free; call 727-5350. 
383-9548. Concert tickets $15; call 383-1400. SUMMER FUN FESTIVAL, featuring contests, Nee : : eae Pa. : 
: 
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BUSTED STATUES 
Sat., 2 
SALEM 66 


EN 

Relativity recording artists 

BLEACHED BLACK 
GIGOLO ANTS 


Fri., June 24 
and the 
WRECKAGE 


MC Kris 
of WJUL 91.5 FM 


Sun., June 26 
PHISH 


July 4th week 


THINGS THAT AREN'T FOOD 


‘ Open your eyes and see just how 


INSIDE 


Sat., July 2 
™DRIVE 
SAFETY IN NUMBERS 
Rte. 3 to Exit 27 Left off exit then 
first ri 


many subjects are covered in the 
new eaition of the Consumer Intor- 
mation Catalog. Its free just for the 
asking and so are nearly haif of the 
200 tederai publications described 
inside Booklets on subjects fi- 
nancial and career planning. eating 
nght exercising. and staying healthy 
housing and child care. federai bene- 
fit programs Just about everything 
yOu would need to know Write today 
We |! you the latest eaition of the | 
Consumer Intormation Catalog 
which is updated and published 
quarterly itll be a great help. you !! 
see Just write 


Consumer information Center 
Department TD 


Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


pubec service of hs pubicatior 
ana tne Consumer intormation Center ot the 
US Genera: Services Admumstration 


plan shelli 


This Summer, Thursday night is crunch time at the Last Hurrah. 

Because at our Weekly Crab Bash, you won't just be sampling great Crab Cuisine 
and sensational Crab Cocktails. You'll also get a taste of some serious Crab Bashing. 

(And come by any day of the week for great Crab specials. Like our Crab Bash 
Feast—2 Stone Crabs suitable for bashing, clam chowder, corn on the cob, baked beans 


and Boston Cream Pie, all for just $12.) 


So psyche up. Dress down. Speak softly. And swing a mean mallet. For details, call 


9 
out 


for information. 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE PARKS open for the 
summer with celebrations at five sites, all 
crafts. Festivities begin at 11 a.m. at Wompatuck 
State Park on Union St. in Hingham; at the 
Willard Brook State Forest, on Rte. 119 in Ashby 
and Townsend; at the Quinsigamond State Park 
on North Lake Ave., in Worcester; at Robinson 
State Forest; on North St. in Agawam; and at the 
Windsor State Forest; on River Rd.; in Windsor. 
Free; call 727-3180. 
PATHFINDER BOOKSTORE celebrates its 40th 
with music, a film, and discounts 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 605 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston. Admission free. Call 247-6772. 
BUD LIGHT/EASTER SEAL SOFTBALL MARA- 
THON will be held today and tomorrow in 
Amesbury, Dracut, East Falmouth, and Wor- 
cester. Call (800) 922-8290 for details. 
WALKING TOUR OF CONCORD, sponsored by 
the Bronson Alcott Society, begins at 2 p.m. at 
the Concord Schooi of , Lexi 
Rd., Concord. Fee $5; call 739-0083. 
“LOWELL CELEBRATES KEROUAC.” See list- 
ing for Fri. 
SOUTH SHORE ARTS FESTIVAL. See listing for 
Fri. 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a writing support 
group for women at noon at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“THOREAU AND THE SKY,” a program with 
talks by Jack Borden and Tom Blanding and live 
music, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Walden Pond 


ZooMobile, runs from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 
Quincy Shore Drive, Quincy. Free; call 727-5215. 
SPRINGTIME BBQ AND VOLLEYBALL, spon- 
sored by the Forever 39 Couples Club of the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
runs from 1 to 4 p.m. on the West Lawn of the 


Gosman Jewish Community 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $9 per 
couple; call 965-7410. 


Provincetown Ii, sails at 7:30 p.m. from Com- 
monwealth Pier in Boston. Admission $5 (no one 
under 21 admitted); call 574-9551. 

TOUR OF THE EMERALD NECKLACE, a seven- 
hour journey led by Boston Park Rangers, 
begins at the Boston Common at 10 a.m. and 
includes stops at the Back Bay Fens, Oimsted 
Park, Arnold Arboretum, and Franklin Park. Free; 
Call 423-4659. 
BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COLLECTORS 
SHOW, sponsored by H and H Productions, runs 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Days inn, Exit 32B off 
Rte. 128, Burlington. Admission $1; call 
485-6500. 


“DISCOVER HEMLOCK GORGE,” a MetroParks 
program, offers a nature walk along the Charles 
River beginning at 2 p.m. Meet in the Silk Mill 
Mall parking lot, Eliot St., Newton Upper Fails. 
Free; call 727-5215. 

CARRIAGE SHOW AND DRIVING COMPETI- 
TION, sponsored by the Amesbury Carriage 
Museum, runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the 
Amesbury Town Park. Free; call 388-2870. 
JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY celebrates the 
opening of the Japanese Tea House at 3 p.m. at 
the Art Complex Museum, 189 Aiden St., 


begin at 3 p.m. at Polo Promotions, Rte. 1A, 
Hamilton. Gates open at 1 p.m. Admission $5, 
free for children under 12; call 468-7956. 

CAPE ANN SUMMER RIDES, 

trips of 19 or 40 miles, leave at 8:30 a.m. from the 
Magnolia Bike Shop, Lexington Ave., Magnolia. 
Sponsored by the North Shore Cyclists. Free; 
call 525-3268. 

“SPACE INVADERS OF THE DUNE,” a Metro- 
Parks program about endangered sand dunes, 
begins at 2 p.m. at the Bathhouse, Nahant Rd., 
on the Lynn/Nahant Beach Reservation. Free; 
call 581-1956. 

MDC POOLS AND BEACHES open for the 
summer today at 39 sites. Pools will be open 
from noon to 7 p.m. on weekdays and from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on weekends. Beaches will be 
Staffed by MetroParks from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
daily. Free; for information about locations and 
swimming lessons, call 727-5215. 

“K-9 WALK FOR JERRY'S KIDS,” a three-mile 


(602) 234-2229. 

WALKING TOUR OF BOSTON, sponsored by the 
Bronson Alcott Society, begins at 2 p.m. 
Advance registration required. Fee $5; call 


739-0083. 
“LOWELL CELEBRATES KEROUAC.” See list- 
ing for Fri. 

SOUTH SHORE ARTS FESTIVAL. See listing for 
Fri 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
LOVELLS ISLAND. See listing for Sat. 

MARCH OF DIMES FISHING TOURNAMENT. 
See listing for Sat. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE STREET AND CRAFTS 
FAIR. See listing for Sat. 

SUMMER FUN FESTIVAL. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women’s 
support group at 7:30 p.m. and a lesbian rap at 8 
p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS holds an orien- 
tation meeting at 8 p.m. at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 875 Washington St., Braintree. 
Free; call 337-6766. 


TROUT UNLIMITED, Greater Boston Chapter, 
meets at 7:30 p.m. at Drumiin Farm, Rte. 117, 
Lincoin. Admission $2; call 641-1028. 

10K BICYCLE RACE, sponsored by Boy Scout 
Troop 4, begins at 6 p.m. at the Amesbury Town 
Park. Registration fee $5; call 368-2870. 
JUSTICE FOR MARK CURTIS DEFENSE RALLY, 
sponsored by the Mark Curtis Defense Commit- 
tee, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1152 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 247-6772. 

NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women for Sobriety 
meeting at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

IMPOTENCE ANONYMOUS meets at 7 p.m. at 
the Faulkner Hospital, 1153 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain. Free; call 469-9000. 

SUNSET CANOEING, sponsored by Boston's 
Jewish Young Adult Center, is offered at the 
Charles River Boathouse. 2401 Commonweaith 
Ave., Newton. Rides to the boathouse are 
available at 6:15 p.m. from the center, at 1120 
Beacon St. Brookline. Registration $6; call 
566-5946. 

“BOSTON NEW RAVE DESIGNERS,” a fashion 
show with works by young Boston designers. 
begins with a wine-and-cheese reception at 5:30 
p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boyiston St. Boston. Donation $25; call 
338-0815. 

NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group at noon, a lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m, a writer's support group at 
7:30 p.m., and a feminist discussion group at 8 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

ANNUAL SUNGLASSES BBQ, sponsored by the 
Singles 22-35 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, runs from 6 to 8 p.m. 
on the West Lawn of the Gosman Jewish 
Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Admission $9; call 965-7410. 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB meets at 7 
p.m. at the Worcester Marriott, 10 Lincoin Sq., 
Worcester. Call 482-8255. 

SOFTBALL GAME between the Rotary and 
Lions clubs of Amesbury begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Cashman School, Friend St., Amesbury. Free; 
call 368-2870. 

DOUBLE HEALING CIRCLE begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Swampscott Church of Spiritualism, 61 
Burrill St., Swampscott. Call 935-0052. 

NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for women 
who have surrendered their children for adoption 
at 6:30 p.m. at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

‘BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB meets at 
6:30 p.m. at 33 Dunster St., Cambridge. Call 
482-8255 for information. 

OPEN HOUSE, with talks and demonstrations by 
adult day health and elder-service providers, 
runs from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. at the Center for 
Creative Art Therapies, 731 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-6183. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL hoids an orienta- 
tion session for new members at 7 p.m. at its 
regional office. 58 Day St., Somerville. Free; call 


623-0202. 
6.2-MILE ROAD RACE, sponsored by Amesbury 
Hospital, begins at 6 p.m. at the Amesbury High 


School. Registration $5; call 388-2870. 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR. See listing for Fri. 


Auditorium, Wastington St. Samaica Plain,’ 
Tickets $5, $3 for children; call 524-4264." 


Continued from page 27 
in the Blue Hills Reservation, Hillside St., Milton 
Free; call 727-5215. 
ie, “THE BIRTH OF TWO INDUSTRIES,” a Metro- 
oe , Parks program about the pioneering of granite 
a : ; quarries and railroads, is offered every Sat. 
ee 2 beginning today at 11 a.m. at the Quincy 
es Quarries Historic Site. Meet at Willard St. and 
Ricciuti Dr. in West Quincy. Free; call 696-1802. 
o FRANKLIN PARK PICNIC AND FLIGHT CAGE ) 
Si TOUR, with a nature walk and a look at exotic 
birds, runs from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Franklin Park Zoo, Blue Hill Ave. and Columbia 
we) \ 7 Rd., Boston. Admission $4; call 367-1026. 
|= BOOK SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
ae | Amesbury Public Library, Main St., Amesbury. 
ma A & FLEA MARKET runs from 9 @.m. 10 4 p.m. 
| Children's Theatre, Main St, Amesbury. Free 
VOLCANO SONS BAKE SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Methodist Church of Amesbury, Main St., 
THE TORS Sponsored the church's Ladies 
LIFE BETWEEN ; . Free admission; 388-2870. 
| FUTURE PASSED OF THE LAS VEGAS NIGHT runs from 7 p.m. to midnight 
| THE LYRES | at the Polish Club of Amesbury, Mill St, 
Sat., June 25 : 
THE ZULUS SOFTBALL MARATHON, to benefit the Easter 
ATA TAT Seal Society, includes 20 teams and begins at9 SUNSET CRUISE TO PEDDOCKS ISLAND, 
+ vit a.m. at the Amesbury Town Park. Call 388-2870 sponsored by the Friends of the Boston Harbor 
Admission $8, $7 for senior citizens, $5 for 
| 
3 p.m. — All Ages 
AGNOSTIC FRONT bone 
. WRECKING CREW SOCIETY OF CHILDREN 
CHALK CIRCLE 
WELCOME MAT - 
RICK WOOD 
& THE SITUATION 
Wed., June 29 
TERRY BRIGHT 
THE REGULAR a 
| Thame, June 30 
BIG BARN BURNING 
KNOTTS-N-CROSSES 
MERELLS 
Fri., July 1 
THE RAIN DOGS 
| 
14 | 
: State Reservation, Rte. 126, Concord. Parking 
SUMMER SPECTACULAR AT WOLLASTON 
. BEACH, a MetroParks program with games, 
‘ entertainment, and a visit by the Boston 
; 
2 
HARPOON ALE BOAT CRUISE, featuring music 
, by Al Halliday and the Hurricanes aboard the 
| 
( Q | Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634 
= =" A | MYOPIA SUMMER CLASSIC polo matches 
OMNI PARKE™ 
‘ 
pledged walk along Lake Quannapowitt for dogs 
as and their owners to benefit the Muscular 
Mazda, Rte. 128, Wakefield. Walkers are seek- FRIDAY 
FAMILY by te BYE_BYE DIE, perorned by 
ANNUAL FAMILY PICNIC, sponsored by the BYE, BYE, BIADIE, performed by the 
d B bb begins at 7 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 3 
an, . .|. entertainment and speakers and runs from 1 
Waltham, Suggested terriily donation $125; call 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begifi at 10:30 a.m. 
and creative drama for children ages six to 12 
begins at 3:30 and 4 p.m. at the Codman Square 
Branch Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. 


St., Boston. Free; call 227-8135. 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK STORYHOUR 
begins at 10:30 a.m. and afterschool storyhour 


films for the deaf and hard of hearing, including 
“Crack in the Pavement,” “Cosmic Zoom,” 
“Kick Me,” and a film from Sweden at 7 and 8 
p.m. tonight and at 1 and 2 p.m. Sat. and Sun. at 


performed 
American Stage Festival's Young Company, 
begins at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. at the American 
Stage Festival, Rt. 13 North, Milford NH. Tickets 
$3; call (603) 673-7515. ‘ 


SATURDAY 


“WILD TALES” features stories of regional 
wildlife and short nature walks for parents and 
kids at 11 a.m. today and tomorrow at the Blue 
Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., 
Milton. Fee $2, $1 for children; call 333-0690. 

WILL THE REAL AUDREY DUCK PLEASE 
STAND UP?, puppet show by Janice and Steven 
Babcock of the Poobley Greegy Theatre, begins 
at 3 p.m. today and tomorrow at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline. 


trilogy of plays about the US Constitution, written 
and performed by third and fifth-graders, begin- 
ning at 1:30 p.m. on the outdoor stage area in 


features games, crafts, a “kids clown school,” 
and storytelling from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
Georges Island in Boston Harbor. Free. For 
information on transportation to islands, call 
723-7800. For information on program, call 
727-5215. 

TWEEN DANCE for kids in grades six, seven, 
and eight begins at 7 p.m. at the North Shore 
Jewish Center at the Plaza, 647 


, Brandeis 


ing for Fri. ° 


ing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


Ave., Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORIES AND FILMS begin 
at 10:30 and 11:15 a.m. at the South End Branch 


ca Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 

SUMMER READING PROGRAM featuring 
stories and facts about Boston begins at 3 p.m. 
at the East Boston Branch Library, 276 Meridan 
St., East Boston. Free; call 569-0271. 
CREATIVE DRAMA for children seven to 12 
begins at 3:30 p.m. at Egleston Square Branch 
Roxbury. Free; call 


cumaman READING CLUB for children ages 
six-12 begins at 11 a.m. at the Fields Corner 
Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester 
Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 


STORIES AND FILMS begin 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


MANHATTAN STRING QUARTET performs at 8 
p.m. at the Rockport Art Association, Main St., 
Rockport. Tickets $10, $7.50 for students and 
senior citizens; call 546-7391. 


pratt tickets available at: Ticketron, Teletron, |-800-382-8080, 
Strawberries Records & Tapes, Out-of-Town Tickets, 
(492-1900), Bostix or call ConcertCharge (497-11 18). 


Looking for your mae 
Don't miss Music and the Arts,a ||| Check Auditions in The 
special classified section devoted | | | Phoenix Classifieds 
-  ADMISS exclusively to music and the arts. 
ION | tts all here in theif. Phecenix 
the —- GRAND BALLROOM 
WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
READER BONUSES SAT. 
ve Mark Niisen — Mark 
Winer 108 Comedy Forde Cafe and Fortra 
su. REBECCA Fridays — Greek Music 
HEE PARIS in concer: | | | 
ADMISSION rom Come iq phos 


The Middle East Restaurant 
472 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
354-8238 


@®METRO 


WITH YOUR FREQUENT 


READER BONUSES 
Restrictions may apply. See ad for details, 
SEE COV COUPON 


- e 
0,6, 
ee 


But tickets are expensive, and your 
time is limited. Find out what's 
worth seeing, every week in 


THE BOSTON 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


jecording Artigts 
wit QHN FELICE 


with special & talented gues’ 
PIRANHA BROS. 
SPRINGA 


FAT ELVIS 


Fri., June 24th-Sat., June 25th 
PATTY LARKIN plus 
RICH AND MAUREEN 
- DEL GROSSO 

Wed., June 29 


LO JAI 
(From France) 


Thurs., June 30 
ROBIN LANE 
Fri. & Sat., July 1&2 
GEOFF BARTLEY 
LARRY UNGE 
Thurs.-Sat., July 7th-9th 
BILL MORRISSEY lus 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


DENNIS DOUGHERTY 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Thurs., July 14th 
SUE KRANZ 
‘Fri. & Sat., July 15th & 16th 
DAVID MASSENGILL 
plus DON HANIE and 
CHERYL SAMUEL 
Thurs., July 21 
ED GERHARD 
Fri. & Sat., July 22 & 23 
JACK HARDY = MARY 
Fri. & Sat., July 29th & 30th 
CHRIS SMITHER 


Listen to “Live at Passim” every 
3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 


plus 
BULLET LAVOLTA 


with 


EIGHT BALLS 
DRUMMING ON GLASS 


6/29 
K&K presents 
THE PEDROS 
CRIME & PUNISHMENT 
THE STARES 


Party withthe bara that can rock your 


SLAVES 


with the huge & migh 


FLYING SCOTTS 
WELL BABIES 
| PIVNERTS 


1 
WBCN, 104 FM. Rumibte finalists 


appearances from 
TRA BLUE 
HIP TO TWIST 


In rt + 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 


'927- 7121 
Sat., July 2 
COLOR DESIGN 


xit 20S « 


Thurs., July 7 
FEAT OF CLAT 


with LOOK ONE LOOK 
Sat., June 25 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT! 
CALL CLUB FOR DETAILS 


Fri., July 8 
ROBIN LANE 
AND THE 
CHARTBUSTERS 


BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD 

AND THE SAVAGES 


8861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ SHL 


| STORYTIME featuring stories told by Metro- Ho 

Parks naturalists takes place every Tues. at 
10:30 a.m. at the Breakheart Reservation, 

. Saugus. Meet at Pearce Lake Beach on Eim - 
Free; call 436-8214. Road, Saugus. Free; call 233-0834. * 
CHILDREN’S STORYHOUR begins at 10 a.m. at “HOMEMADE CRYSTALS,” a one-day, drop-in 

F the Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St. workshop for children six to 16, begins at 3:30 
Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. p.m. at the Children’s Discovery Museum, 177 ee 

' CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 Main St, Acton. Free with admission; call | 

: p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, Hyde 264-4201. 

Park. Free; call 361-2524. 

MOTHERS AND TODDLERS’ PICTURE 

HOUR features storyteller Janet Buda at 10:30 WEDNESDAY 

CAMPFIRE SING-ALONG for all ages begins at 
re 7:30 p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Pre-registration re- 

Branch Library, 1226 Columbia Rd., South CHILDREN’S DAY features games and activities 

| Boston. Free; call 269-7239. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the Amesbury Town Park, 

| CHILDREN’S ANIMATION FESTIVAL features Amesbury. Free; call 388-2870. 

CIRCUS FANTASTIQUE, a puppet show featur- 
ing a circus performance, begins at 7 p.m. in the 
Little Theater at Curry College, 1071 Blue Hill 
Ave., Rte. 138, Milton. Free; call 333-0500. 
the Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St, CREATIVE-WRITING WORKSHOP for children | . 
Boston. Free with admission; call 426-8855. ages 9-13 begins at 2:15 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Reservations | 
required. Free; call 536-5400. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYHOUR begins at 10:30 . 
a.m. at the Codman Square Branch Library, 690 
; Washington St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-8214. - 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. 
ee _ and children’s films begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Fo Connolly Branch Library, 433 Centre St., Jamai- 
Admission $4; call 731-6400. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the ‘Eyre: ) Saiz 
Jamaica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick St., 
front of the museum, Charlestown Navy Yard, PRESCHOOLER’S 
Charlestown. Free; call 426-1812. at 10:30 and 11:15 a.m. at the South End Branch POO an oa eae . 
GEORGES ISLAND CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL Library, 685 Tremont St. Boston. Free; call Pope: ie a, OF 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the UTE 
naam Stet Branch Ubrary. 650 Adams St 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS, CHILDREN’S CREATIVE DRAMA begins at 4 a & 
presented by the Children's Theatre series ofthe p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 ” . . 
Priscilla Beach Theatre, begins at 10:30 a.m. at — Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 4 
the theatre, Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach. SUMMER READING CLUB, plus crafts, stories, ; 
Tickets $7, $5 for children; call 224-4888. and games, begins at 1 p.m. at the Codman 7 . Po : 
FAMILY FUN AND FITNESS DAY features face- Square Branch Library, 690 Washington St., . 
painting, volleyball, relay races, and badminton, Dorchester. Free; call 436-6900. 
beginning at 10 a.m. at the entrance to Franklin CHILDREN’S FILMS: begin at 3:30 p.m. at LALS ‘ j . 
Park Zoo, Columbia Ad. and Blue Hill Ave., Egleston Square Branch Library, 2044 Colum- os 
Dorchester. Free; call 720-0370. bus Ave., Roxbury. Free; call 445-4340. x 
“TIME FOR YOUNG PEOPLE,” a children’sradio CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the = 
Roxbury. Free; call 427-3337. ee 
University, 415 South St., Waltham. Free; call ‘ 
736-5277. 
THE FIREBIRD, a pertormance-by the Ben- FRIDAY 
nington Puppets, begins at 1 and3p.m. atthe 
Milton Cinema, 558 Adams St., Milton. Tickets PETER RABBITT, performed by the Gingerbread 
$5; call 698-2335. Players and Jack, begins at 9:15 and 11:45 a.m. fd 
DRUMLIN FARM VACATION-WEEK AC- atthe North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Rd., ii a 
TIVITIES feature a walkabout with a “nature Beverly. Tickets $4.25; call 922-8500. . A: e 
observation checklist” at 2 p.m. at the Drumlin THE WIZARD OF OZ, performed by the Chil- td ee” 5; 
Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoln. Hayrides are dren's Musical Theatre at the Cape Playhouse, 
available each day from 140 3 p.m. Admission begins at 9:30 and 11 a.m. at the theatre, Rt. 6A, 3 * 
$4, $2 for children and senior citizens; call Dennis. Tickets $4; call 385-3838. 
259-9607. 
SUNDAY 
WILL THE REAL AUDREY DUCK PLEASE Homenteas Artiste 
STAND UP? See listing for Sat. SALEM 66 oe 
“WILD TALES.” See listing for Sat. ae 
CHILDREN’S ANIMATION FESTIVAL. See list- 
BYE, BYE, BIRDIE. See listing for Fri. = 
at 7 p.m. at the Brighton Branch Library, 40 Thurs. 6/30 Fri., June 24 = 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the BROADMOOR CHAMBER SINGERS perform at THE S - 
Mattapan Branch Library, 10 Hazelton St,  8p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Free; 
Dorchester. Free; call 298-9218. call 481-2322. y Bee 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 11. a.m. atthe PIANIST FABIO PARRINI performs at 8 p.m. at 
North End Branch Library, 25 Parmenter St., the First and Second Church, 66 Marlborough a ee 
Boston. Free; call 227-8135. St., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at BOSTON POPS perform tonight through June 30 
the Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 Washington at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass -Ave., Boston. 3 4 ra fs 
St., West Roxbury. Free; call 323-2343. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tues. through Sat. and at 7:30 Ty io : 
p.m. on Sun. Harry Rabinowitz conducts, and 4 ae 
guest violinist Nancy Bracken performs Bruch's 
Violin Concerto No. 1 tonight through Sun. 
Tickets $9-826; cal 286-1482. NER 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 “WILD PITCHES,” a concert of premieres by oe 
p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Chad Crumm, Tamar Meiksin, Caleg Morgan, 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. Koto, 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the : at 8 p.m. at 
Codman Square Branch Library, 690 Washing- School of Music, Pickman Hall, One Follen St., 6 with MIKE VIOLA AND ee 1 : 
ton St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-8214. Cambridge. Tickets $5; call 646-6659. Set. 7/2 and § Pp = yy" ; 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at a.m. at the ORANGES hate $0 
Free; call 442-6186. SATURDAY IDLE HANDS ROTO EXPLOSION 
storyteller Rea Alkema at 10:30 a.m. at the GREATER BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY per- Beicony Soungecieie: pratt 
Egleston Square Branch Library, 2044 Colum- forms at 1 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, on the RICHIE PARSONS EXTREME a r pice -_ 
bus Ave., Roxbury. Free; call 445-4340. Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 552-7120. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYHOUR features METROPOLITAN WIND SYMPHONY performs 
storyteller Barbara Rhodes at 10:30 am. at at 8 p.m. at the Hatch Shell on the Esplanade, LOWER WACKER DRIVE on 
Fields Corner Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester Boston. Free; call 552-7120. 
AN DIE MUSIK AND MANHATTAN STRING <i 
tomorrow at the Rockport Art Association, Main aie 3 
St... Rapkport, Tickets $10, $7.50, for 
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Crimmi ins 


America’s 


“He is a pro 
wildly ‘ster 


s Address to tirist 
premier politics first order: 


improvboston 


Every 


Saturday & Sunday 
Upstairs at 


CROSSROADS 
495 Beacon St. « Boston 


Showtime 8 p.m. 
Tix $5 ¢ $3 students 
For res. & info » 576-2306 


“A guaranteed night of laughs” 


Two on 
the aisle 


’ Get all the 
information on 

what's hot, 

what's not 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


THE BOSTON 


COMEDY ACT? 
Let it stand 
up in 


Call 661-9887 


BOSTON’S #1 
COMEDY CLUB 


— BOSTON GLOBE 
READERS POLL 
Fri., June 24 at 8, 10 & 11:30 
THE CHANCE LANGTON SHOW 
Sat., June 25 at 8, 10 & 11:30 p.m. 
_ THE DON GAVIN SHOW 
Sun., June 26 at 9 p.m. 
JOHN PINETTE 
Mon., June 27 at 8: : 
OPEN MIKE GHT 
Tues., June 28 at 8:30 p.m. 
KEVIN KNOX 
Wed., June 29 at 8:30 p.m. 
EORGE MacDONALD 
Thurs., June 30 at 8:30 o.m. 
RICH CEISLER 
Fri., July 1 at 8, 10 & 11:30 p.m. 
THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 


Boston’s best dinner/show 
package available. 


Don't forget Nick’s Mardi Gras 
Boston's exciting new dance club 
Directly behind the Shubert Theater 


Continued from page 29 

and senior citizens; call 546-7391. 

GARY SMINATORE AND SAND! HEBERT per- 
form works of Haydn, Beethoven, Britten, and 
others at 8 p.m. at the All Saints Parish, 1773 
Beacon St. Brookline. Donation $5; call 
523-6575. 

ABBA BOGIN AND MATTHIAS NAEGELE per- 
form Bloch's Concerto Grosso for Piano and 
Strings and Vivaldi’s Serenade for Strings at 8 
p.m. at the All Souls Unitarian Church, 399 Main 
St., Greenfield. Tickets $8, $4 for people under 
16 and senior citizens; call (413) 774-3690. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBERS PLAYERS 
perform an all-Schubert program at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight and at 2:30 p.m. tomorrow at 
Tanglewood, Rte. 183, Lenox. Tickets $12-$21; 
call (413) 637-1940. 
CHARLES 


and Vaughan Williams at 8 p.m. as part of the 
King Hooper Concerts series, 8 Hooper St., 
Marblehead. Tickets $7.50; call 631-4541. 
BOSTON POPS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


ARIE YAACOBI, with Trudi Van Slyck, performs 
works of Mozart, Prokieff, and Schumann at 8 
p.m. at the New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-8105. 

CECILIANA CHAMBER SOLOISTS perform at 2 
p.m. at Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site, 
Cornish, NH. Admission $1, free for people 
under 16; call (603) 657-2175. 


See listing for Sat. 
AN DIE MUSIK AND MANHATTAN STRING 
QUARTET. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


VIVACE CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of St. ignatius of Loyola, 28 
Commonwealth Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
686-5189. 


TUESDAY 


PIANIST JENNIFER ELEY performs at 6 p.m. at 
the Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. 


“Free with $3 museum donation; call 734-1359. 


WARDIE MANNIX performs an organ recital at 

12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, School and Tremont 

Sts., Boston. Free; call 523-1749. 

SYLVAIN BARRETTE performs at 8 p.m. at the 

Old West Church, 131- Cambridge St., Boston. 

Free; call 739-1340. 

BARBARA AND GERHARDT SUHRSTEDTS per- 

form piano duets on one piano at 7 p.m. at the 
St., Boston. 


WEDNESDAY 


BERNARD DIGREGORIO, with Shaylor Lindsay, 
perform works of Bach and Schumann at 12:15 
p.m. at the Longy School of Music, Pickman Hall, 
One Follen St., ape Free; call 876-0956. 
CLARIBEL THOMSON, with Barbara Thomson, 
performs at 8 p.m. at the Methuen Memorial 


Either/Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at 26 Ceres 
St., Portsmouth, NH. Tickets $10, free for 
children under five; call 436-7678. 
METRO STEEL ORCHESTRA performs at 2 p.m. 
at Cranberry World, 225 Water St., Plymouth. 
Free; call 747-1000. 

SHAMUS AND EILEEN. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


ROBERTA PIKET TRIO performs at noon at 
Rowes Wharf, Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 
357-1900. 

SILVER STARS performs at 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 


Music Hall, 192 Broadway, Methuen. Tickets $5, 

$1 for children; call 685-0693. SHAMUS AND EILEEN. See listing for Fri 
THURSDAY TUESDAY 

BEAUX ARTS TRIO performs works of Haydn, | BOOGALOO SWAMIS perform at 7 p.m. on the 

Beethoven, and Tchaikovsky at 8:30 p.m. at banks of the Merrimack River in Lowell. Free; call 


Tanglewood, Rte. 183, Lenox. Tickets $18-$23; 


Now eve Monday GALE PULLER, wih James Busby, performs at 
at 8:30 p.m. 12:15 p.m. at the Gardner Museum, 280 the 
Open Mike Night! 
PULLY AIR CONDITIONED 
FRIDAY 


NON, CHARLES PLAYHOUSE .. 
wew WEEKENG — NOLINES! WARRENTON ST. BOSTON 
Shows at 9:00 & 11:00 p.m. Show ai 9:00 p.m. Saturday, June25__ 
DON GAVIN THE TONY V AND THE Dd Haz — 
DANA GOULD FRIEND SHOW Ch 
TONY V "June 29 ay onneau 
Sat., June 25 at 9:00 p.m. e Bill King 
Shows at 7:30, 9:30 & 11:30 p.m. THE JIMMY SMITH Friday, July 8 
KENNY ROGERSON SHOW AT. THE COMEDY CRUISE 
FRANK SANTORELL!I with special KENNY : * Tom Gilmore 
DANA GOULD hanes Langion 
mes teen Bostix Out of Town « Ticketron 
Show at 9:00 p.m. with awe N Bestcruise * Strawberries « 
NY ROGERSON TONY V ruises Leave from Pier 7 a 
GRANT TAYLOR DJ HAZARD : “arbor Grose and Bay State | 


essels. 
Cruises sail 8 p.m. rain or shine 
ALL SALES ARE FINAL - NO 
REFUNDS, NO EXCHANGES 


|= BESTCRUISE = = 
66 LONG WHARF 

BOSTON, MA 02110 

(617) 720-5540 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MUSIC SHED AT 


forming Beethoven’ 

Bach's Cantata No. 80, at 9 p.m. at Tanglewood, 
Rte. 183, Lenox. Tickets $6.50-$52; call (413) 
637-1940. 

BRUCE GOODY and Carole Davidson, perform 
at noon at the First Parish Church, Lexington. 
Free; call 862-6365. 


at Mount Holyoke College, Pratt Auditorium, 
South Hadley. Free; call (413) 532-0607. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


TOMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA performs at 2 
and 7 p.m. at the Cape Cod Melody Tent, West 
‘n St., Hyannis. Tickets $20 and $26; call 


459-1000. 

ANGEL TRAIN, with the Glenn Shambroom 
Band, performs at 8 p.m. at the Hatch Shell, on 
the Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 727-5215. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE MARSELS perform at 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 
727-5215. 

HAPPY FEET DANCE ORCHESTRA performs at 
* noon at Rowes Wharf, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


CIVIL 

6:30 p.m. at Lynn Heritage State Park, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Free; call 596-1974. 

JUDY POLAN performs at 7 p.m. at the Porter- 


Phelps-Huntington 
Garden 150 Fier 


at 10 p.m., following the 7 p.m. showings of the 
film Nashville, at the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Tickets for the concert are $5, 
$4.75 for the film, and $8 for the concert and the 
film; call 876-6837. 
MICHAEL THAYER presents “A Salute to Irving 
Berlin" at noon at the Arsenal Mall, Watertown. 
Free; call 923-4700. 
MIKE WILLIAMS presents “Cheap Jazz and 
Bargain Basement Biues” at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
an Tickets $2, $1 for senior citizens; call 
266-1400. . 
REBECCA PARRIS & FRIENDS perform at noon 
at the Prudential Center's South Piaza, Boston. 
Free; call 236-3744. 


THURSDAY 


HERB’S HEARD performs at 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 


concert performance 11:30. a.m, at. the Lynn 


tonight at the Irish-American Social Club, 
oe Billerica; at 9 p.m. Sun. and Mon. at the Century 
gee Irish Pub, 29 Locust St., Falmouth; and at 9 p.m. 
vow Tues. at the inn at East Hill Farm, Troy, NH. Free; 
call 827-5656. 
es Christrian Music/Gospel Music Festival with 
pie Amy Grant, Gary Chapman, Michael W. Smith, 
\ First Call, and others, begins at noon at the P.A. 
Country Club, Rte. 2A, Gardner. Tickets $20-$22, 
4 Asse” $10-$11 for children five-10, free for children 
| under five; call 884-9149. 
“3 ; I x SLEEPY LA BEEF performs at 5 p.m. at the 
Amesbury Millyard, Amesbury. Free; call 
| 388-2870. 
oth JOE WALSH performs at 8 p.m. at the South 
Thurs., June 3 mn. Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. Tickets $21; call 
CRIMMINS CARLOS SANTANA AND WAYNE SHORTER, 
. THE BARR N SHOW a Ralph Towner & John Abercrombie, Herbie 
Blues Festival at 4 p.m. at Great Woods in 
THE STEVENS BROTHERS perform hits of the 
50s and ‘60s at 6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing 
: 4 a and the Big Rig, Classic Ruins, Dharma Bums, 
© Pe Social Club, 123 University Ave., Lowell. Call 
3 always stand up comic: with $3 museum donation; call 734-1359. SUNDAY 
the ott Alarik BOSTON POPS. See listing for Fri. 
- = Seon Globe BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBERS PLAYERS. AL JARREAU AND HARRY CONNICK JR. 
Po Bos perform at 7 p.m. as part of the Great Woods 
v ~~ Fri., June 24th HOW Jazz and Blues Festival at Great Woods in 
NNY CLARKE Mansfield. Tickets $14.50-618.50; call 339-2333. 
ut THE at 9 811 AMERICA, THREE DOG NIGHT, Frankie Valli & 
Sth Seasons, the Mamas & the Papas, and 

Sat. eTTY SHOW others perform at “Concerts in the Country” 
ak — THE JOE YAN 50 & 12 beginning at noon at the Cheshire Fairgrounds, 
a A oo Shows at 8 Route 12, Keene, NH. Tickets $18.50-$21.50, 

OPEN Min WY CLARK DeCordova and Dana Museum, Sandy Pond 

oc ANTHO wats | Road, Lincoln. Tickets $18.50; call 259-8355, 

Round This W. | ANNE SANDSTROM, Stove Brennan, Mary 

Pleasant St, Arington. Admission $5; call 
ery PORTSMOUTH JAZZ FESTIVAL, featuring the 
969 LOUMMON Paul Broadnax Trio, Bougainvillea, Mike Meth- 
WEALTH AVE. BOSTON Fe 
oie . Allstars, Barbara London Quartet, the Ritz, and 

Admission students and senior 

ISA 2a GC kk ke 2) NICKS 
wail narvann souane,camenioce COW, ST EDY 

100 Warrenton 
GOTA 
From 
Larry 4- 25 

¢ June 2 
JEFF HARRINGTON QUARTET performs at 
- Comedy section noon at Rowes Wharf, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
ae Free; call 357-1900. 

. . SHAMUS AND EILEEN. See listing for Fri. 

TANGLEWOOD features the Boston Symphony 
a ‘ Orchestra, conducted by Seiji Ozawa, per- 

|| 

4 Free; call 357-1900 

1+ \ eOe DITSE 

NeEeCe rE |  MUSICORDA presents concerts by students and 

faculty of the Musicorda Summer String pr 

under 12: call 
(413) 584-4699. 
7 y ORANGE THEN BLUE performs at noon at the 

Free; call 482-2139. 

MICKEY BONES’s TEXAS BARBECUE portorms 
| +9100. 
Ry | CECILIA SMITH QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Admission $12; call 720-3434. 
E}| HENRY WELCH BAND performs at 4 p.m. at the 
| Amesbury Millyard, Amesbury. Free; call 
| 388-2870. 

| HERBIE HANCOCK, CHICK COREA, MICHAEL 
| | BECKER perform at 8 p.m. at the Tony Kent 
Arena, Dennis. Tickets $21 and $26; call 
760-2400. 
TOM RUSH performs at 8 p.m. at the South 
| Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. Tickets $15; call 
389-1400. 
FATS DOMINO, Buckwheat Zydeco, Roy Bue 

——  Y Jerry Portnoy perform at the Great Woods Jazz 
> | and Blues Festival, beginning at 4 p.m. at Great 727-5215. 

N Woods, Mansfield. Tickets $15-$22; call BROWN BAGGING MELODIES features a live 

| LES | AND EILEEN perform at 8:30 p.m. 


ear 


SWEET ADELINES perform at 7 p.m. at the 
pone Millyard, Amesbury. Free; call 


at 6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing Marketplace, 
Plymouth. Free; call 746-4600. 

HERB POMEROY BIG BAND performs at 7:30 
p.m. in the courtyard of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $8, $2 for 
children under 12; call 267-9300. 

PRINCEMEN perform at 7 p.m. at the Council on 
Aging, 200 Pleasant St., Maiden. Free; call 


CARTELLS perform a concert of ‘50s and ‘60s 
rock at 5:30 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
South Market St., Boston. Free; call 523-1300. 


FRIDAY 


BILL MONROE AND THE BLUE GRASS BOYS 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Colonial Theatre, 95 
Main St., Keene, NH. Tickets $15-$22; call (603) 
352-2033. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE performs at 8 p.m. 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$13.50-$22.50; call 876-7777. 
DIDI STEWART AND JOSEPH MULHOLLAND 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Windhover 
Center for the Arts, 257 Granite St., Rockport. 
Admission $12; call 546-3611. 
LYNNE JACKSON & MIKE PALTER perform at 6 
p.m. tonight through Mon. at the Back Shore 
Motor Lodge, 85 Atlantic Road, Goucester. Free; 
call 283-1198. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


Kerouac” at 8 p.m. at the Smith-Baker Center, 


* Merrimack St., Lowell. Admission by donation. 


Call 458-7653. For information about other 
MOLLIE BORING reads from her work at 8 p.m. 
at the Community Church, 565 Boylston St., 


, Greene, Sylvan Rainwater, and Donna Wassung 


read from their works at 8 p.m. at the Women’s 


SUNDAY 


EVA RENEE NEU celebrates the publication of 
her new book Dréams and Dream Groups with a 
reading and discussion of dreams and dream 
groups at 3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 
Hampshire St., Cambtidgé. Free; call 876-5310. 


WEDNESDAY 


POETS ED CATES AND KATHLEEN AQUINO 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT A.B. ALCOTT with 
members of the Bronson Alcott Society begin at 


“EAST OF SUEZ AND THE ISTHMUS OF KRA,” 
a slide lecture by sailor and explorer Tristan 
Jones at 7:30 p.m. at Earthwatch, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St. Watertown. Admission $3; call 


926-8200. 
“CREATING PERFECT HEALTH,” talk by Deep- 
ak Chopra at 7:30 p.m. at Barnstable High 
School, West Main St. Hyannis. Tickets $4 and 
$5; call 362-2265. 
“CULTURAL ANALYSIS AND ACTIVISM IN THE 
AGE OF AIDS,” talk by Jan Grover and Douglas 
Crimp at 8 p.m. at the institute of Contemporary 
Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and senior citizens; call 
266-5152. 


SATURDAY 


GALLERY TALK "A Tale of Two Cities: Boston 
and Philadelphia Furniture” by Jonn Hermanson 
begins at noon at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 

i Ave., Boston. Meet at the infor- 
mation center in the West Wing just prior to talk. 
Free with museum admission; call 267-9300 


“BOMBS, BATTALIONS, AND BANKS: What Are 
the Realities Behind US Global Operations?”, 
panel discussion by Betty Richardson, Holly 
Sklar, Alan Bloomgarden, and Gene Bruskin at 
11:30 a.m. at the Old South Church, 645 


SUNDAY 


GALLERY TALK by Marcia Lloyd, Jo Sandman, 
and Frank Egloff begins at 2 p.m. at the institute 


CONNECTION,” talk by Slow Turtle, Supreme 
Medicine Man of the Wampanoag Nation, at 8 
p.m. at the Greater Boston Church of Spiritu- 
alism, 32 Church St., Watertown. Donation $7, $5 
for students and senior citizens; call 277-8996. 


TUESDAY 


GALLERY TALK on exhibit of Hollywood cos- 

tume designs by Edward Maeder begisn at 11 

a.m. in the Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine 

Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission 

$7.50, $6.50 for students and senior citizens; call 
267-9300, x306. 


LECTURE AND RECITAL by piano duo Barbara 
and Gerhardt Suhrstedt at 7 p.m. at the French 


day-long program 

ing initiatives, runs from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the 
Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., 
Dorchester. Registration fee $25; call 727-7824. 


by the Boston Employment 

from 3 to 6 p.m. in rm. 801, Boston City Hall 
Free; call 723-1400, x112. 

WIVES OF VIETNAM VETERANS discussion 
group meets at 7 p.m. tonight, and the second 
and fourth Tues. of every month, at the Greater 
Framingham Area Veterans Outreach Center, 54 
Hollis St., Framingham. Free; call 879-9688. 


WEDNESDAY 


Free; call 
GAY AND LESBIAN ADVOCATES AND DE- 
FENDERS 1 


_Limericks 


Wed. & Thurs., June 29th & 30th 


ALAN DAWSON — 
7975 


RYLES 


212 Hampshire St. 
ss , Ma. 02139 
876-9330 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq.. Som 623 9874 
Near Porter Sa via Willow Ave 


Fri. & Sat., June 24th & 25th 


| ADAM MILLER GROUP _| 
REGATTABAR ON VACATION Every Wednesday 
JUNE 19-JULY 5 
THE BOBBY QUARTET 


CONCERTIX 876.7777 


THIS FRIDAY ! 


JazzBoat 


GREAT JAZZ AND GREAI FOOD 
“Sailing from the World-Trade Center 
at Commonwealth Pier 
Pre- -boarding concerts at 6:30 & 8:30pm 
at The End of the World Cafe 


Friday, June 24 7:30 & 9:30: $14.50/$12.50/$ 10.50 


The Metro Steel 
Orchestra 


Magic and the 
Reggae Stars 


8961 ‘v2 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ SHL 


Friday Night — Jazz 
Saturday Night — Jazz 


q with BOS SAVINE, MARSHALL 
\ YA 


at Water Music's new waterside nightclub 


AT WATER 
BOSTIX, STRAWBERRIES 
PHONE CHARG $& NPORMATION AT 


Concertix 876-7777 


Fri. & Sat., June 24 & 25 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Robbie Philips and The OL Doge 


9:30-2:00 a.m. RACHEL NICOLOZZO GROUP 


Sun., June 26 
1:00-8:00 p.m. The Blues Jem 
9:00-1:00 a.m. THE BUNNY 


— June 27 
5:30-7:30 p.m. BBQ Bob & Friends 
9:00-1:00 a.m. JAZZ JAM 


Tues., June 28 
5:30-7:30 p.m. J. Black Book 
9:30-1 a.m. TRUE BIG BAND 


p.m, 
91 am ORANGE GLUE 


Thurs., June 30 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Brook Batteau 
. THE 


Fri., July 1 
9:30-2:00 a.m. 1G@O BUTMAN QUARTET 


Every Sat. afternoon 


sponsored by the Institute for Peace and 
International and by the Institute of $2.00 cover 
Politics. Fi ; Call 495-1380. 69 St einman 
THURSDAY 


iF 


7:30 p.m. at the Pyramid Book Store, 214 
St., Salem. Admission, $10; call 532-9050. 


g 
o28 


FRIDAY 


HARBORFEST ACTIVITIES AT THE OLD STATE 
HOUSE feature Ralph Preston and Alex Bellinger 
who demonstrate and talk about building model 
ships in bottles from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Also, 
historical re-enactor Donald Carleton portrays 
an 18th-century sailor from 10 a.m. to noon and 
from 1 to 4 p.m. And Barbara Mann talks about 
scrimshaw and other martime treasures at noon. 
All events take place at the Old State House, 206 


. FOR HOLISTIC STUDIES presents a St., Boston. Sponsored.-by~the 
= _, Washington 
experiences, at 8 p.m. at the Barnstable 242-5610. 


§ at Symphony 


Dizzy Gillespie 


and the United Nation Superband Festival 7 
featuring 
James Moody Jon Faddis Slide Hampton 

Sam Rivers Claudio Roditi- Steve Turre 
Giovanni “Manenguito” Hidalgo mahy 


Hall 


set up Pops-style with cabaret tal ’ 


Friday, July 1 at 8:00pm 
Tickets: $22.50 $19.50 $16.50 $13.50 


THE PIANO 


a.m. to 3 p.m. Host Jeff ton let 


our favorite be- 
fusion cats out oF 


own horn. 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


|.WENX welcomes 
| Ornette Coleman to 
ithe Berklee 
‘Performance 
‘Center Friday, 
July 8, 
Listen to the 
Sunday Jazz 
Brunch on 101.7 
from 10 - 3 for your 
chance to win free 
tickets to the jazz 
event of the 
summer. 


Its all from 


coniss| 


| Nha 


call 598-1974. Unitarian Church, Rte.6A, Barnstable. Reserva- 
BLUE HORIZON JAZZ BAND performs at7p.m. tions recommended. Admission $5; call Mie | ae = 
at Framingham State College, State St., Fram- : 
Boylston St, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Women's International League for Peace and BEST JAZZ BAR 4 ete 
| 
EXTREME, with host comedian Mike Bent, of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyiston St., Boston. 
performs aboard a Learning Adventure Harbor Admission $4, $2.50 for students, $1.50 for —— 
Cruise, which leaves Long Wharf, Boston, at 8 —_ senior citizens; call 266-5152. . 
p.m. Tickets $13 and $15; call 262-6909. ee 
CROBES, with Nine and a Half, perform jazz 
music at 6 p.m. at the Devotion School, Coolidge MONDAY | 
Corner, Brookline. Free; call 277-3438. 
HUNT. ED PRIEDLAND & RAY FRISBY le 
= 
Wed., june 29... WALSH HARTMAN 
Fri. & Sat., July 2 C’EST WHAT 
| DOWNSTAIRS 
Fri. & Sat.... HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET 
Library in Boston, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. Wed................AACHEL MICOLAZZO TRIO pe 
citizens; call 266-4351. 3 | 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND EXPO, Center Ground 
5 PUBLIC HEARING on vocational and occupa- 1 
tional education for Boston residents, conducted 
& 
— 
FRIDAY 
om 
* LINGHETTI, ROBERT CREELEY, and others 
read as part of the festival “Lowell Celebrates 
7 p.m. at the Greater Framingham Area Veterans _ 
Outreach Center, 54 Hollis St., Framingham. 777 
Copley Sq., Boston. Open reading follows. Pe ' 
Sponsored by New Writers’ Collective. Free; call Cindy Rizzo, begins et 7:30 p.m. at UMass/ 
742-4538. Boston, rm. 222, 250 Stuart St., Boston. Free; 
PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE mem- call 426-1350. 
“END OF THE COLD WAR? Perestroika in East- | 
West Relations,” pane! discussion with Mark : 
D.W. Eddington, Nikita Zagladin, and Everett 
Center Coffeehouse, 46 Pleasant St, Cam- Mendelsohn at 7:30 p.m. at the Kennedy School ” Z ees 
bridge. Open reading follows. Refreshments. ambridae 
Admission by donation. Call 547-6765. 
HARBORFEST ACTIVITIES AT THE OLD STATE 
feature Ralph Preston and Alex Bellinger and 
Highland St., Somerville. Free; call 623-500 WENX [ O17 > 
242-5610 
Lo, 
= 
2 p.m. at the Concord School of Philosophy, 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Sponsored by the 
| 
451-0726. 
GALLERY TALK by Robert Ferrandini, Jan = oe ie 
Arabas, and Felice Calvano begins at noon at the a “a 
Artists Foundation Gallery, 10 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Free; call 227-2787. : 
GALLERY TALK by Jeannine Falino begins at 11 ; 
a.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington S 
Ave., Boston. Meet at the information center in EE A 
the West Wing just prior to talk. Free with 
museum admission; call 267-9300 x291. OW your P 
| 
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LISTINGS 


wired testes’ TS (2366-889) 


Peter Urban and Gordon Fiedor, 911, at the Hoyle Gallery - 


GALLERIES 


AJA. SKYLIGHT GALLERIES (720-2855), 43 
Charles St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 29: recent drawings by John 
Steczumski. 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Jun. 21: 
summer group show. Reception Jun. 28, 6-8 


p.m. 
ALCHEMIE (423-0928), 286 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. Wed. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Jul. 2: “18 Years Later,” works by 
Francis Gardino. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jul. 1: “New Talent,” 20th annual exhibition of 


's Domestic Objects 


Burbank, and Jane Greengold. Docents are 
available to give guided tours Wed. at 12:30 p.m. 
and Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 2:30 p.m. Also, the 

Artwalk, available at the site, gives a 
guided tour of the works. For more information, 


call 498-9033. 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69A Ham- 
mond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., 


BARBARA KRAKOW (262-4490), 10 
ues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Jul. 1: new paintings by Scott 


Hadfield. 

BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 

St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a. 
30: 


BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Original 
art from children's books. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246). inthe 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m. -1 p.m. Through Jul. 27: “Solstice,” group 
show. 


Fri. 9 am.9 p.m., Sat. 9 p.m., Sun. 


ngen-6, Through Jul., 11; food photography by. St,, 
Ned McCormick 


CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 


Pleasant Sts., Worcester. Through Jun. 26: “Oil, 
acrylics, and some stuff glued on’ by Bill Adrian. 
CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1. Through 
Jul. 17: 1988 Summer Open 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jun. 26: paintings by members. 
CORNER GALLERY of the East india Mall, 
Salem. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat, Sun. 


bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 30: ‘The inspiration of Cape Ann,” 
paintings by Cape Ann artists. 

DAVID BROWN GALLERY (487-4424), 430 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-11 p.m. Through Jun. 30: ‘New Shows/No 
Shows,” works by artists who are new to the 
gallery. Jul. 1-14: works by Vico Fabrris and 
Edith Vonnegut. in the Upstairs Gallery, through 
Jun. 30: works by nine artists. 

DEBERRY GALLERY (487-4231), 212 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Jul. 1-10: recent works by Ira Goldberg. 
D’NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
ne noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: original works by 


96 ROOM (522-7782, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
—_— 17: original art for sale at $75 or 


FABLES GALLERY (478-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jul. 17: ““Shih-Ling,” 
Yantric art. 

FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE, Congress St., 
Boston. in the Rotunda, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.6 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through summer: “High 
Wire Artist,’ site-specific sculpture by Ann Slavit. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jun. 
24: New England Watercolor Society's North 
American open show. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. In 
the Main Gallery, through Jun. 26: “Beverly 
Hallam: The Floral image.” 


wet 


Leroux-Guillame. 
GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 


GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (536-2622), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Thurs., Fri. 5-9 p.m., 
Sat., Sun. 2-6 p.m. Through Jul. 5: “A Day at the 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 
25: new paintings by Peter Rappoli. 

GALLERY NATURE & TEMPTATION (247-1719), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. 


Through Jun. 26: “irreconcilable Differences,” 
paintings by Eva Ajoian, T.L. Fish, Pat Flynn, and 
Irving Wolfson. 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 30: annual all-members award 


exhibition. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 19 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Emily Eveleth. 


“First You Craw, Then You 


GALLERY (247-0211 , 246 Newbury St. 
“Sat. ‘pant nf.’ Origoing 


; 


Fe 


VERNES & TRAPANI (227-9506), 71 


29: recent works of Japanese modern print 
artists 


KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jul. 
3: “The Man Who Hates Dusty Carpets,” video 
installation and paintings by Sue Kornfeld. 

KOLBO (731-8743), 435 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Sat.-Wed. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Fri. 


Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues., Wed., til 9 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 

Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30° 

p.m. Through Jun.. “Houses by- the Book," 
from 


PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 


(413-586-4509), 179 Main St. Northampton. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Thurs., Fri. till 9 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Jul. 16: recent works 


173 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 


), the Mail at 


p.m. Through Jul. 1 
woodcuts by 
ROCKPORT ART ASSN. 12 Main St., 


Joseph Margulies. 


Rd., Allston. By appt. works on 


Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jun. 30: 


hibitions. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Throgh Aug. 13: 
“Garden Treasures,” garden collectibles, includ- 


Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-4 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Through Jul.: “Montserrat 
Art,” works by members of annual painting 
workshop led by Virginia Avery. Jun. 24-26: 33rd 
annual South Shore Arts Festival. ‘ 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St. 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 30: changing group 
exhibit by gallery artists. 

SUMMER'S WORLD (756-1921), 70 Piedmont 
St. Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Jun. 30: Museum Withoot Walls,” group show. 
Also, works by Rita Straus Berkowitz. 


20tte-century American 
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JAMES V. MCGOWAN GALLERIES (454-2412), 

mercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-2 p.m., 
7 6-9 p.m. Jun. 26-Jul. 16: “Opposites” exhibit of 
works by members artists and guests chosen by 
‘ — = p.m. Through Jul. 30: selections from “The 

a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Jul. 8: 

| 

a PINCH POTTERY AND THE CLAY GALLERY 

A . sculpture by New England artists. ‘ by Mara Superior (ceramics), Roy Superior 

‘ Po COFFEE KINGDOM (775-8936), Richmond and —_St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through —_ (mixed-media sculpture), Josh Simpson (glass). 

Jul. 1: paintings, drawings, and sculpture by PUCKER/SAFRA! GALLERY (267-9473), 171 & ; 

p.m. Through Jul. 10: works by David 

7 Fri. noon-8 p.m. Jun. 26-Jul. 24: works by Carin QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555 

Musacchia and Krisanne Carnovale. Reception Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 

ce 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jun. 

i 30: works by Pat Flynn, Linda Threadgill, and 

Kate Wagie. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 

noon-5 p.m. Through Jul. 10: paintings, Jul. 14: Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 

; sculptures, and drawings by Ashley Thompson. § Raku ceramics by several artists. Reception Jun. 

THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 New- 25, 7-9 p.m. 

: GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 

: BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- Through Aug. 20: “Repeated Rhythms: Three * Rockport. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 @.m.-5 p.m., SUN. 

Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. till 7 p.m. Jun. 24-Jul. Printmakers,” work sby Judith Allen-Efstathiou, r 24: retrospective of works by 

. new artists. Through Aug. 12: group exhibit. 23: “Drawings from Czechoslovakia,” works by Vivian Berman, and Paul Stewart. P| 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington _six Czech artists. GALLERY 69A (756-6681), 69A Hammond St, RUGG ROAD GALLERY -1371), 20 

St, Hanover. Mon., Tues., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., in the Cyclorama, Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Fri. noon-8 rl 

. Wed., Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 = Thurs. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Jun. 24- p.m. Jun. 26-Jul. 24: hand-colored silver prints handmade paper by gallery artists. 

p.m. Jun. 26-Jul. 26: works by Ernie Ciccotelli. Jul. 23: “Boston Drawing Show,” works by 49 by Krisanne Carnovale. SALMON FALLS ARTISANS SHOWROOM 

Reception Jun. 29, 6-9 p.m. Mass. artists, curated by Barbara Krakow. GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 535 Albany (413-625-9833), Ashfield St., Shelbume Falls. 

: ARTISTS FOUNDATION’S CITY PLACE BOSTON CITY HALL, (725-3245) Gov't. Center, St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through == Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 

(227-2787), 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Boston. in the Bostonia Gallery, eighth floor, Jul. 2: “Prints: Some Ours, Some Not,” works Through Jul. 24: stone sculpture by Joseph 
* Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., through Jun. 30: works from the past decade. Kincannon, Bob Markey, and Robert Birbeck. 

| ‘ 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jul. 2: 1987 Mass. by Japanese artist Keiji Shinohara. in the Scollay GROVE STREET GALLERY (755-7931), 100 Reception Jun. 25, 4-7 p.m. 

Artists Fellowship Show, featuring works by Jan Square Gallery, piaza level, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 Grove St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 

Arabas, Felice Caivano, Robert Ferrandini, p.m., through Jul. 31: Home, inc. presents an 

David Harrison, David Mussina, Wellington Re- — exhibit of Teen TV, a cable TV show produced PY Pp 
iter, Todd Siler, Mary J. Spencer, Carol and directed by teens. “Massachusetts aftspeople,”” multi-media 
Strohecker, and Linda Swartz. BOSTON’S JEWISH YOUNG ADULT CENTER 
(498-9033). Permanent artworks as part of the Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
MBTA's station modernization project. At Park Aug. 24: “Clayworks, Etc.," ceramic wallpieces 
Street Station, construction fence along the 
Common: The Miner's Mural. At Orange Line ing sculpture, fountains, furniture, baskets, 
State Street Station: sculptor Albert Paley’s planters, whirligigs, sundials, and the like. 
courtyard gate. At Red Line Chinatown Station, HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536-8610), 566 
Toshihiro Katayama's Colors on the Line. At Red Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Line Downtown Crossing Station, outbound Through Jul. 8: “Art Done to Jazz!", works by 
platform, Lewis ‘Buster Simpson's granite Elizabeth Hughes, Linda Siegel, and Guadulesa. 
benches, Situations. At Red Line Broadway HELEN BUMPUS GALLERY, Duxbury Free 
Station, Jay yt Library, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 
@ Tools of the Trade, CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through a 
Kendall Station, Paul Matisse’s sculpture The in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Sept. 19: works by Danae L. Bennett. 
Kendall Band. At Red Line Central Station, Thurs.-Sun. 1-41p.m. Through Jun. 26: “Update,” HOYLE GALLERY, 533 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Elizabeth Mapeill’s murals and Anne Storrs and = works by artists who had one-person shows Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m 
Dennis Cunningham's Circle Square, bas relief during the previous season. 
ceramic tiles. CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL (491-5282), Bennett Walk, and Then, ; ; 
ARTWALK at Thomas Graves Landing, Canal c by Toni Wolf. Also, “Real New,” altered photo- 
Park, Cambridge. Through Jul. 10: temporary SY ) 
of four new, site-specific works 
with the Cambridge Arts Council. Art works are exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, 
by Christopher Janney, Marcella Stasa, Beverly collages, watercolors, and engravings by Janine including Haitian painting, Cuna indian Mola paintings. 


THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Wed. 8 a.m.-8 
p.m., Thurs.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Jul. 2: pastels 
by Gary Wortzel. 

WAKANDA GALLERY (692-2199), 6 Carlisle Rd., 
Westford. Tues., Wed. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri.. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


ZIONIST HOUSE (267-3600), 17 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Call ahead to 
arrange a visit. Through Jul. 8: poster exhibit 
from Israel based on the TV Pillar 
of Fire. Also, video of rare film clips of the rise of 
the state of Israel in 1948. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jul. 
9: works by Karl Baden, Bill Flynn, and Ron Rizzi. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jul. 10: “Expressionism as Tradition — Modern 
Classicism Redefined,” works by Robert De 
Niro. Also, MFA thesis exhibition. Japanese Tea 
House opens for the summer season with a tea 
ceremony Jun. 26 at 3 p.m. Additional tea 
ceremony demonstrations take place Jul. 31 and 
Aug. 28 at 3 p.m. On summer Sundays when no 
ceremonies are held, the tea house is open to 
BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed on major 
holidays. Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent 
display includes the battleship Massachusetts, 
destroyer Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine 
Lionfish, and PT boat 796. 

BEVERLY PUBLIC LIBRARY (922-0310), 32 
Essex St., Beverly. Through Jul. 8: photos by 
Joseph Quatrrochi. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, children $1. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. June weekends feature ‘Water 


(except Jun. 10), Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 2 p.m. 
Free with museum admission. Call 426-8855 for 
titles. In the Clubhouse, older kids may visit from 
7 to 8:30 p.m. every Fri. in June for ‘Artist on the 
Space," a drop-in video workshop. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 


public building. 
BRAINTREE HISTORICAL SOCIETY (843-1640), 


a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 25: “Moments of Boston,” photo- 
graphs from the pages of the Boston Herald. 
Jun. 27-Jul. 15: “She's Such a Card Company,” 


collages by Evelyn Vignola. 
ANN His ASSOCIATION 


awe 


(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
decorative 


Aug. 6: “Selections: 


(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Sun. 1-5 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through Jul.: 
stamp and postal memorabilia celebrating the 
history and 275th anniversary of the Town of 
Weston. 


CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCi- 
ENCE DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264-4200), 177 
Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission to one museum $4.50; 10% discount 
on admission to both museums on the same day 
($8). Nine hands-on “discovery rooms" in the 
children's museum. Exhibits on light and color, 


South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
. Members and 


mission to all 5-8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the 
on the things. 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 


- Through Aug. 31: “For the Theatre: Designs 


Bridging the East and West,” stage designs by 
Fan Shuxing, Li Youen, and Yu Shan. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 


Glass. 

CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., 
Lincoin._Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Open Jun. 1 to 
Oct. 15. Admission $3, $1.50 children five-12. 


MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 


gress St., Boston (upstairs from the Children's 
Museum). Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. till 9 p.m. 


MUSE! (369- 
9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 


CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St. 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibit of 


DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 


of light fixtures and stairs. 


‘prototypes 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 


9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, antelopes, 
camels, llamas, birds. Admission to Children’s 
Z200 $1. Animal interviews 11:30 a.m. and 12:30 
p.m. daily. Wetland pond feeding at 1:30 p.m. 
contact pens open daily at 10 and 11 
a.m., 1, and 2 p.m. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architectect Olmsted. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (456-3924), 102 Pros- 
pect Hill Ad., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. and Mon. 
holidays 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open through mid 
October. Admission $5, seniors $4.50, children 
$1. Lunch is served from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
afternoon tea and Shaker delicacies are served 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Exhibits include “Drawn to Art — 
Fruitlands 1988" and “A New Eden,” 
memorabilia belonging to the museum's foun- 
ments: Paintings and Drawings of New England 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Library Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, children and the elderly $3. 
Guided walks Tues. at 10 a.m. Free. Through 
Oct. 25: guided walks are offered Tues. at 10 
a.m. Summer blooms appear in mid June. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Donation $3, $1 students and 


5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Museum is 
closed Jun. 13-22. Admission $4, students $2.50, 
children under 14 and the elderly $1.50, free Fri. 
5-8 p.m. Jun. 24-Aug. 28: “BOSTON NOW: 
Works on Paper.” Special events as follows. 
Jun. 24 at 8 p.m.: screening of recent video art 
and discussion, moderated by Jan Grover and 
Douglas Crimp, of “Cultural Analysis and Ac- 
tivism in the Age of AIDS."" Admission $3.50. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open daiy 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $2 children, $10 
family. Tennis memorabilia. Courts open to 
public in season. 

JACKSON HOMESTEAD (552-7238), 527 Wash- 
ington St., Newton. Open Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. for guided tours and by appointment for 
research. Home of abolitionist William Jackson, 
which contains a hiding place used by fugitive 
slaves in the 1850s. New children's gallery with 
hands-on exhibits. Ongoing: “Newton the Gar- 
den City: The Growth of an American Suburb 
1834-1900." 


(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St, Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and 
seniors, $1 children. 

LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson and Cana! 
Sts., Lawrence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. till 
8 p.m. Free. in the Visitors’ Center: “The City of 
Workers,” exhibit on the people and events that 
shaped the history of the city of Lawrence. Video 
presentation of the 1912 Bread and Roses 


(876-4491), 105 Brattle St, Cambridge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 


(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24 Shattuck St, 
Lowell. Daily 9 4.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
system and water works. Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
wu Mw tes egseys9 OE 


the mills. Visitors may partake of free daily tours, 
by barge and trolley, on various themes; 
reservations required. 

LYNN HERITAGE STATE PARK (596-1974), 200 


anc 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Sat. and holidays 10 
Sun. 11:15 a.m.-3:45 p.m. Glass 
globe of the world, 30-feet in diameter, 
structed of 608 panels of stained glass. 
MASS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


con- 
Broadmoor Nature Center (655-2296), 280 Eliot 
St., South Natick. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 30: “A 
Celebration of Nature,” watercolors by Kathrena 
Ravenhorst-Adams. 
Drumiin Farm (259-9807), South Great Rd., 
Lincoin. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children ages three to 15 and the elderly, $2. 
Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ extra. 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 
(536-1608), 1154 Boylston St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Call in advance. Through 
Sept. 2: “Sinews of Trade, Sinews of War,” 
paper money from Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods in Massachusetts, as well as items of 
numismatic interest. 


a.m. to sunset. Free camping permits may be 
acquired by calling 727-5290. Tours of Fort 
Andrew on Peddocks Island are offered at 11:20 
a.m. and 3:15 p.m. on weekdays and at 11:45 
a.m. and 1:45 p.m. on weekends. Tours of 
Peddocks Isiand, exclusive of Fort Andrews, are 
offered at 11:50 on weekdays and at 12:45 p.m. 
and 2:45 p.m. on weekends. Tours of Lovelis 


Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 


Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Tours for blind and visually-impaired visitors are 
available by reservation. Free walks through the 
museum during the week. Tues.-Fri.: Introduc- 
tory walks through ail collections take place at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m; “Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walk” takes place at noon; “Asian, Egyptian, 
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8. 
Film short “Chronos” runs Thurs., 9 p.m.; Fri., 6, 


NOMEN Moon 


11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. at 11 a.m., 
3:30 and 7 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 11:30 a.m., 


p.m. ; ““Moonrock”’ per 
p.m., Sun. at 8:30 p.m.; “Pink Floyd: Now and 
Then,” performed Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., Fri. at 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m. Advance tickets for “Ramesses 


are available at the museum box office and from 
Ticketron outlets. Telephone reservations may 
be made by calling the museum's reservations 
line at 723-2502 or Teletron at 720-3434. For 
information on the exhibit, call 723-2500. 

MUSEUM OF .TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St, Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, stu- 
dents, children, and the elderly $2. “Children’s 
Hour” of hands-on activity takes place Set. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Oct. 16: “Fabulous 
Fifties," automobiles and artifacts. In the Filling 
Station, children 12 and under can create their 
own car with recycled materials, participate in a 
wail mural, and climb on a 1925 Model T Ford. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $6, children four to 15 $3.50, 
senior citizens, the military, and students withJD 
$5. Ongoing: “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Pian.” Through 1988: ‘Stars of the 
Sea," exhibit on sea stars and starfish. Daily sea 


89 Pleasant St., S. Natick. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Nursery and 
ongoing exhibit of bonsai trees. 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
library and portrait gallery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 

256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 


j 
5 


Display. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413 
-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Adults. $3, $1 children. Permanent collection of 
works by the artist. 
THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. 
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p.m. Also, through Aug. 30, “Stars of the 
Through Jul. 6: ceramics by Rick Dillingham and Pharaohs,” planetarium show exploring legends 
' Beatrice Wood. Also, paintings on paper by furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- of the ancient Egyptians, screens Mon.-Wed. at 
Heidi Whitman. cluding extensive collection of paintings and the Lynnway, Lynn. Open dawn to dusk. Free : 
TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267-8688), drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. water taxis bound for the Boston Harbor isiands Pe : ‘ 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-4477), Rte. depart from the park on weekends and holidays 42:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m. Laser shows : 
’ 6A, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. through Oct. 10, Beginning Jul. 6, through Aug. ‘Rainbow Cadenza” performed Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 i 
) noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 31, taxis also depart on Wed. The water taxi 
Art in Transition,” rotating exhibit of works from leaves at 10 a.m. amd returns at 6 p.m.; ‘ 
> the permanent collection. reservations are recommended. i 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM MAPPARIUM (262-2300), Christian Science 
; the Great,” exhibit of ancient Egyptian treasure, 
: Through Jul. 24: paintings and monoprints by which runs through Aug. 30, are required. 
‘ Anne Mcinerny. Reception Jun. 24, 7-9 p.m. Tickets cost $8, $6 for seniors, $5 children. They 
WGBH (876-4046), Atrium Exhibit Space, 114 5 
Western Ave., Aliston. By appointment. in the : 
4 Atrium Gallery, through Jul. 11: recent paintings : 
by Maureen O'Connor. ; 
WRUBEL GALLERY (369-2000), 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Through Jul. 17: “The Birds in 
Print: 19th-Century Ornithological Prints.” 
inventions, math and topology, sound and 
communication, and earth science in the science 
museum. Cail the storyphone at 264-4222, 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., , 
| 
children under one admitted free. Free ad- | 
: Po METROPARKS HARBOR ISLANDS (727-5215) —89-foot whaling ship. Through Oct. 2: “New 
md seniors. Permanent exhibit of art collected by _— offers free historical program on Georges Island Bedford Watercolors, 1787-1987." Also, “Mas- 
|sabolla Stewart Gardner. Through Jun.: “From as well as other activities. For information on —_terpieces of Mount Washington Art Glass.” 
Babes in the Woods to Dr. Doolittle: \sabella _ferry services, call 723-7800 or 749-4500. Also, NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
| Stewart Gardner's Collection of Two Centuries Peddocks Island and Lovells Island are open 9 
| of Children's Books." Concerts Sun. at 3 p.m., 
| Tues. at 6 p.m., Thurs. at 12:15 p.m., Sept.-Jun. 
: Through Jul. 10: “Highlights of the Drawing - GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger ; 
* Collection.” Through Aug. 28: “Clark as Collec- and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
tor." Through Oct. 23: “The Albert and June Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
a Lauzon Collection of Early American Blown — whaling, and fisheries exhibits. . 
| GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, lion and dolphin shows aboard the Discovery. 
Waltham. Admission $3, $2 seniors, $1 children NEW ENGLAND BONSAI GARDENS (653-6330), ; 
under 12. Federal mansion filled with American, _ island are offered at 11:20 a.m. and 3:15 p.m. on 
{ European, and Oriental antiques, situated on 40- weekdays and at 11:45 a.m. and 1:45 p.m. on : 
Home of the decorator/architect Ogden Codman _acres of cultivated fields, formal gardens, and § weekends. 
Jr. displaying architectural features of Georgian, woodlands. Through Nov. 15: “A Family of | THE MOUNT (413-637-1899), Plunkett St., 
Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival periods. Painters and Patrons,” including portraits by | Lenox. Open May 28-Jun. 28 Tues.-Sun. 10 
Through summer: “Made by Hand: A Craft John Singleton Copley, John Trumball, Gilbert a.m.-4 p.m. Tours are offered hourly from 10 
Demonstration Series,” featuring lectures and Stuart, Johann Christian Rauscher, and John a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 children 
demonstrations by professional craftspeople. Johnston. 13-18, $3 seniors. Summer home of author Edith 
Jun. 26 at 1 p.m.: Nancy Brewka Clark de- GROPIUS HOUSE, 68 Bakerbridge Rd., Lincoln. © Wharton and embodiment of the architectural 
monstrates Jappaning, a 17th-century craft that Fri-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. Call ideas laid forth in her book The Decoration of —_p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 
j / 227-3956. Family home of the Bauhaus architect + Houses. Matinees of plays by Edith Wharton are —and children over 12, under 12 free. Permanent 
Walter Gropius. Designed in collaboration with offered throughout the summer, beginning Jul.3; collection includes several specially-com- 
Marcel Breuer, preserved as it was during the —_ previews begin Jun. 29. missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, 
1960s, and furnished with original Bauhas MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY antique quilts, and donations from members of 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts furnishings and works of art by Josef Albers, . (686-0191), 600 Mass. Ave., North Andover. New England Quilters Guild. Through Aug. 14: 
Wonders," program on creatures that live in and history. Free. Through Jul.: “By What Right,” Joan Miro, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, and Henry = Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat-Sun., 1-5 p.m. “Labor of Love,” quilts with special family “e 
around water. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at2 exhibit on the Constitution. Through Jun.: “The — Moore. Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly;, histories. i 
p.m. when there are no special events. Southwick-Westfield Connection,” photos and HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus _free on Sat. Ongoing: “A Museum Is ...”. NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), a 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), documents explaining the common architectural,  Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., “Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America.” 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 Rs 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. social, and cultural heritage of the two towns. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and Special activities as follows. a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. interactive videos, - 
Tues.-Sun. and Mon. vacation days and schoo! COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9900), 465  large-screen TV, vintage rowing machines, and n 
holidays 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Po creation of a medieval castle housing a collection displays. Ongoing: “75 Years of Fenway Park 
Adults $4.50, children age two and up and of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. Memories.” 7 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. Exhibit center Admission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and the HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 . 
with interactive activities, clubhouse, climbing elderly, half price to all Fri. 6-9 p.m. Recorded Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri.9a.m.-4p.m., $5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West —_ Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 : 
sculpture, grandparents’ house, Japanese information at 423-6758. Tours Sat. and Sun. at Sat., Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through Sept. 11: “Re: p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. : 
house. Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15.to 4:45 p.m. 1:30 and 3 p.m. interactive exhibits and re- Visions — A Personal Response to Medieval PO] 
Tues. through Fri. for ages nine to 14; aiso,open _—_creations of vintage installations. Classic com- Metalwork.” sculpture by Barbara Farrar. Also, “A Victoriana 
computer time. Ongoing: ‘The Ark in the Attic,” puter films and computer-animated films shown HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 Collection: Fixtures and Tiles for the Old 
about the alphabet, featuring photographs by daily. Permanent: “Smart Machines,” historic  Nantasket Ave., Hull. Open Sat.-Sun., noon-5 House,” loaned by Keith and Susan Tornheim. . 
Starr Ockenga and painted backgrounds by and modern overview of artificial intelligence and p.m. Admission $1, children 50¢. Museum of Highlands Branch, 30 Hartford St, Newton : 
Eileen Doolittle. ‘Mind Your Own Business,” robotics. Robot theater; call for schedule. South Shore maritime history, featuring exhibits Highlands. Mon. 1-5, 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. ov 
about bodies, health, and self-knowledge. “The Ongoing: ‘Honeywell Animals,” sculptures — of Boston Harbor shipwrecks. Through Jun. 30: 1-6 p.m. Through Jun.: works by Newton. a 
Estimating Game," about guessing skills. “De- made from computer components. Also, “The — woodblock prints and photo-engravings fromthe and Classical Walk" takes place at 1 p.m. Sat.: Highlands artists. ‘ * 
sign of the Times,” about the fundaments of Computer and the Image,” computer graphics the 1850s: Introductory walk takes place at 11a.mand1:30 Newtonville Branch, 345 Walnut St., New- 
design. “Moving Messages,” featuring elec- and design. Current: through Jun. 30: “By Kids’ INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- p.m. introductory walk in Spanish takes place at —_tonville. Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
tronic message board. “Back Stage at the Big Design," exhibit featuring works by winners of 11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Exhibits: = Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Jun.: National 
Top,” exhibit about the circus. Through Jun. 30: —_ national computer-creativity contest. Through Jul. 31: “Salvator Rosa: Prints and — 
“New Race Series |! — Extravaganza of Color,” Drawings." Also, “Cubist Prints." Through Aug. -_ 
aot by Barra Ward Aco, nd : 
each weekend in June, the Children’s Animation —_a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly Film,” costumes, designers’ sketches, movie 
Festival features classic and new animation $3, children $2. Paul Revere's lantern from Old Stills, publicity photographs. 
shorts, which are screened Fri. at 7 and 8 p.m. North Church, belongings of Emerson and MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri, Sat. 10 Li 
Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. —_a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. ua 
@ Mauve American cranberry sponsored Dy Through Aug. 21: “Afro-American Prints and Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children eae 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 ae 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., (861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. “ 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: — Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2. Through 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. Free. Through Admission $1.25 adults, 50¢ children, 75¢ a 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of Sept. 1: “American Drawings and Watercolors July 31: "Thomas Nast Cartoons: The Art of — seniors. Ongoing: “In Prayer and Protest: Oid = 
_the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.” from the Permanent Collection.” Through Jul. Politics.” Through July 31: “Navajo Weaving: — South Meeting House Remembers.” ae 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 366), 10: “Saints and Other Angels: The Religious Meaning and Tradition.” Through Mar. 19, 1989: OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. ee 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 Paintings of Audrey Flack." “Paul Revere: The Man Behind the Myth,” 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Oct. ee 
p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. §DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond exhibit that celebrates the 213th anniversary of 30. Admission $9.50 adults, $4.75 children ages : a 
Through Jun. 30: “WCRB: 40 Years of Classical  Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 Revere's ride and 80th anniversary of the — six-15. Re-creation of 1830s New England town. ie 
Radio Boston,” photographs and artifacts. Also, a.m.- 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. establishment of his Boston home as amuseum. — Ongoing: tavern sign exhibit, ‘Small Measure of ny 
“Drawing Together: Children’s Art from the US Admission $2, $1 students, children, and Through Sept. 11: “The Kelloggs of Hartford: Childhood Treasure” exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Bee 
and USSR.” Through Jun. 28:.""Bookbinding at seniors. Sculpture park includes works by Connecticut's Currier and ives," lithographs Ciock Gallery, Folk Art Gallery. The Emerson 
the North Bennet Street School.” produced by the Bixby House, the village's newest exhibit — the nee 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- between 1830 and 1 . 19th-century home of a blacksmith — is open to oa 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. follows. Jun. 26 at the public this year. Through Jan. 2, 1969: poe 
Open Jun.-Sept. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission $3.25, Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. discussion of Red Sunday, documentary about “Changing Times, Changing Lives: Women in Ca 
children ages five to 12 $2.25. Replica of the JFK photographs, audio-visual prosentations, __ the Battle of Little Big Horn. Free. Rural New England, 1790-1850," exhibit of ee 
Beaver, one of the three ships involved in and memorabilia. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science artifacts exploring how social, economics, and <i 
famous uprising, and period museum. Com- JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE technological changes of the 1800s affected ie 
plimentary tea. women. 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington gS 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4:30 p.m. Sun. a: 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and Baie. 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship children and seniors. Combination tickets cost le oo 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest $2.50 in addition to admission to exhibit halts, $2 ms 
Po “Witchcraft Trials. Tour,” “Pepper and Pirates for children and seniors. Permanent: sun lab, fa 
Tour,” “Gallery and Neighborhood EE theatre of electricity (indoor thunder and light- 
786 Washington St. Braintree. Tues.-Sun. tory of Salem Tour.” Tour prices range from $4 ning shows daily at noon and 2 p.m., Fri. at 7 
1:30-4 p.m. Through July 31: “Hunt and Allen- to $5.50. Ongoing: “instructive and Amusing: p.m.), live animais, giant egg, medical-discovery 
Fans,” exhibit of 19th-century fans. Toys, Dolls, and Games in Essex County.” Also, room, human body discovery space. Ongoing: ae 
BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (568-6000), Oak St, “Witchcraft: an Early Colonial Drama.” Through through Aug 30: “Ramesses the Great,” featur- aa 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, Nov. 6: “All Aboard! The Railroad in New ing artifacts from the reign of the pharaoh, ; “! 
children $1. Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and England,” exhibit celebrating the 150th an- including gold jewelry, statues, coffin lids, tools, 
Meaning: Neoclassical Decorative Arts in Ameri- _niversary of the Eastern Railroad's first train to and household objects. Centerpeice of the and students $3, children six-16 $1.50. Per- 
ca." In the Museum School Gallery, through Salem. Through Sept. 18: “The Magnetized exhibit is the 57-ton Colossus of Memphis. manent exhibit includes largest marine painting “ 
August 14: “40th Boston Printmakers Exhi- Observer: Hawthorne's Romantic Vision,” Strike, performed by storyteller Jay O'Callahan, Through Aug. 21: “Splice of Life,” exhibiton the —_anxi drawing collection in the US. Ongoing: “The 
bition.” manuscripts, family letter, first editions, and includes actual film footage of the strike. basics of genetics and genetic engineering. Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships.” 
CAMBRIDGE DISCOVERY (491-6278) leads 90- material that pertains to the cultural climate of Replicas of textile machinery. Omni Theater features are Seasons, nature Asian Export Art Wing has recently opened; 
minute tours of Cambridge Mon.-Sat. at 10.a.m., | New England during Hawthorne's time. in the LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE photography, and We Are Bom of Stars, the first —_galleries are devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, - 
11a.m.,2and3p.m., Sun. at2p.m. Tours leave  Sharf Gallery, landscape and marine paintings Omnimax 3-D film. Theater showtimes are Sat., —_ivory, furniture, and silver of the China Trade. j 
from the information booth in Harvard Square. by Essex County artists. Po 10.a.m., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9p.m.;  PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Tickets $4, $2 children and seniors. FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Merriam and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- — Sun., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8>p.m.; — Open daily April through November 9 a.m.-5 p.m. ‘ 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 minute tours of the 18th-century mansion home  Mon., 11 a.m., 1, 2,3p.m.; Tues.-Thurs.,11.m., Admission $8.50, $5.25 children five-13; com- 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Walk Through the of the American poet. noon, 1, 2,3, 7,8p.m.; Fri., 11 a.m.,noon, 1,2,3, bination ticket (including admission to Mayflower 
Ancient World.” Through Jun. 26: “From the LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK #7, 8, 9 p.m. Mon. holidays and Mass. school !f) available. Group tours available. Re-creation 
Ground Down: impressions from Geology,” PO of 17th-century Piigrim village and Wampanoag ie 
pe paintings by Sally Hall Dillon. Also, “A.K. Settlement. Summer exhibits include “Plimoth 
McCallum and F. Andrus Burr: Architectural 10 p.m., Sat. 10 p.m. in the planetarium, — Piantation: A Past for the Future,” exhibit on the x: 
» 
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Square, Portland, ME. 


noon-5 p.m. Admission 


PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 


Ave., Somerville. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 am.6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 


SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Jul. 3: 


STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Ongoing: “Command Center,” com- 


Wed. through Sun. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hardford,, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 


through 
Admission is $16 ($17 in Jul. and Aug,), $14 for 
seniors, $12 for children ($13 in Jul. and Aug.). 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 


Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon-1 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jul. 1: “instants ‘88: Principles of 
Photography.” 

GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE ASSOCIATES 
(890-3773), 123 Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., weekends by app't. 


HOWARD YEZERSAI GALLERY (475-7468), 68 


Through Jun. 30: “Clothed in Light,” photo- 
graphs of the nude by Karin Rosenthal. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
vintage 19th- and 20th-century 
LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (451-5230), 107 
South St., third fir, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-§:30 p.m. Through Jun. 30: photographs by 
Susan Wilson. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 26: 
1988 student exhibition. 
PALM PRESS GALLERY ( , 27 Gold- 


(486-8448) 
smith St., Littleton. Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and by 


appt. Through Jul. 2: photographs by Garry 


Winograd. 

SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jul. 31: “Uncommon 
Footsteps,” photographs by Bob Kramer. 
VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Wed.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Jun. 25: photographs by Cari Chiarenza 
from his recent book Landscapes of the Mind. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 

Horm Library Gallery, Babson Park, Wellesiey. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through 
Jul. 26: new paintings by Lena Marchi. ~ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
Aug.: “Al Capp: A Look Back at Dogpatch.” 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Through Jun. 26: 
paintings by Jake Berthot. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (647-6789), 42 Brattle St., 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9am.-7p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Jun. 24: “Monday Night 
Life,” paintings by students of the Monday night 
life-painting studio. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 798-7441 

Little Center Gallery, Charlotte St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jul.: “An Eye for 
Detail,” exhibit of 19th-century American paint- 
ad from the collection of Jonas and Susan 


UNIVERSITY 

Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Visitors’s Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available; 


Lombardy,” 1 works. 

Harvard Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 


Sat 10 a.m.-4:30, Sun. 1-4:30 p.m., handcrafts 
and tribal folk art from around the world. 
Langdell Hall (495-3100), Harvard Law School, 
1545 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Sun. noon-midnight. Through Jul. 15: recent 
paintings by Janis Redlich. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept.: “Microscapes,” 
photographs made with micro and macro lenses 
through electron microscopes. 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” 
Also, exhibit on historical view of design and 
construction of ships. 

List Visual Arts Center (253-4690), Weisner 
Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-6 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 26: 
“Three on Technology,” new photography by 
Robert Cumming, Lee Friedlander, and Jan 
Groover. Also, abstract paintings by Tishan Hsu. 
Also, ‘Kristin Jones and Andrew Ginzel: Charyb- 
dis," diorama based on the legendary whiripool. 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 


(401-331-3511) 

Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 
seniors, 25¢ children. Free on Sunday. Through 
Sept. 4: “Japanese Theater Prints.’ Through 
dul. 11: “The Sari,” items from the Lucy Truman 
Aldrich Collection. Morte 2 Oct. 9: “The Arts of 


Library , Professors Row and College 
p.m. Through Jun. 30: paintings in mixed media 


Community Arts Gallery, 100 Arlington St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Sat. noon-6 
p.m. Through Jul. 8: *‘A*Quilt of Many Colors: A 
History of the AIDS Memorial Quilt,” exhibit of 
photographs. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

College Museum (413-597-2429), Willamstown. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 10: “Maurice and Charles Prendergast,” 
works from the museum's collection. Through 
Jun. 26: “BIG little Sculpture,” small-scale 
American sculpture. Through Jul. 3: contem- 
porary art from the permanent collection and 
extended loans. Through Aug. 27: ‘“‘Wallworks.”’ 
site-specific works by Sol Lewitt. 


OLBIES 


The way it felt. 


Turn it on today, at OLDIES 103 FM. 
We play Rock & Roll hits from the ’50’s, 60's and early ‘70's. 24 hours a day 
So you can feel that way, anytime. 


maps are available at Hunnewell Visitor Center. N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
>) and “Plimoth impressions: Dutch Prints of the the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain Gund Hall Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St, p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
Pilgrim Era.” Special activities as follows. inthe —_ visitors with conversation, sea chanteys, and Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, “Math in 3D: 
Visitor Center, Jun. 29 at 5 p.m.: 17th-century folk dancing. Re-enactment of an 1912 noon-§ p.m. Free. Through Jul. 1: works by Geometric sculptures by Morton C. Bradley. 
oa supper; reservations required. Aboard the May- rey npagior omy) be graduating GSD students. Through Oct. 2: “Earth, Sea and Sky,” retro- 
+ : flower li, Jun. 24 at 7:30 p.m.: “How They 11:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. , of Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). spective of works by Charles H. Woodbury. 
oe Found Their Way Across,” program on naviga- § Permanency,”’ exhibit about the US Constitution, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m.,Sun. NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND DE- 
ioe tion. In the Visitor Center Courtyard, Jun. 24, on view next to “Old Ironsides.” Through Jan. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three museums SIGN 
a 25: demonstrations of Colonial woodworking 22, 1989: “From Boarding Pike to Blunderbuss: (good only that day), students and the elderly Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
ar techniques. On the waterfront, Jun. 22 at 5:15 Historic Hand Weapons Aboard ‘Old Iron- $1.50, children up to age 18 free. Free Sat. a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 30: “Frank Raneo: 
= p.m.: shallop sail, in which a reproduction of the i mornings. Free parking in Harvard Square, inthe Retrospective.” 
boat used for exploration, fishing, and transpor- Broadway Garage, on Thurs. eve. Arthur M. RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
tation sets sail. in the Pligrim Village, Jun. 29, Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
June Court Day: Undertakers' Meeting. Bus or ; Through Jun. 26: ‘Geometry of the Spirit: Islamic 
PORTER PHELPS HUNTINGTON HOUSE MU- children under 13 free. No admission charge all Illumination and Calligraphy.” Busch-Reisinger 
SEUM (413-584-4699), Forty Acres, 130 River day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. Through Aug. Museum (495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. 
21: “Byron Lacy: Mars Cafe.” Through Jan. 1, Closed for renovation until late 1988. Selections 
1989: “Victorians and Moderns: New Acquisi [xx 896 ‘rom permanent collections are on view at the 
tions and Old Treasures.” Fogg Art Museum. Fogg Art Museum 
WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rite. 126, Con- (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Selec- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. tions from the collections of the Busch-Reisinger 
Parking $3. Museum, including major works of German, Korea, and Japan.” Through Sept. 4: “Theater 
| WEB OF LIFE OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTER Swiss, Austrian, and Russian modern art. Architecture by Eugene Lee,” models and 
(866-5353), Carver. Half-day whale watching Through Jul. 24: “Art of the Renaissance in drawings by the stage designer for Trinity 
trips depart from the Plymouth town wharf on Repertory Theater. Through Sept. 4: ‘Del Neuvo 
Mundo: The Nancy Sayles Day Colleciton of 
Latin American Art,” objects from the permanent 
collection. Jun. 24-Oct. 23: ‘The Facts of Life: 
restaurateurs. Reservations are necessary. Dutch Paintings from the 17th Century.” 
PORTLAND MUSEUM WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., $1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. Sol Koffler Gallery, 30 North Main St, 
Congress Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. Comprising the Museum of Comparative Providence, Ri. Jun. 25-28: Milliken and Co. 
Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. ti 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed Jul. 4. Admission Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological exhibition. 
EE $2.50, $' $1.50, under 14, 50¢. Permanent exhibit includes and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody Woods-Gerry Gallery, 62 Prospect St., 
with ID and seniors, 75¢ children under 12. doll collection and 17th-century house. Throuh Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. Through Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
Through Jul. 13: “Images of Maine: The Maine Sept. 4: “Seen But Not Heard: images of — ————————_Cs«éOcctt. 10: ‘Charles Darwin, A Portrait Biography,” _ till 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Jun. 25-Jul. 17: works by 
Savings Bank Collection.” Through Jun. 26: Childhood,” exhibit of children’s clothes, portraits of the scientist, biograpical information, RISD summer faculty members. 
, “Retrospective of Beatrice Whitney Van Ness _ furniture, toys, books, and photos. and books. Through Dec.: ‘A Timely Encounter: SMITH COLLEGE 
‘ (1888-1981)." Through Aug. 14: “Five Years in 19th-Century Photographs of Japan,” photo- Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
j One Hundred: The Portland Museum of Art graphs and objects from the permanent collec-  ampton. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Collection Since 1983.” tions of the Peabody Museum and Wellesley Through Oct. 16: works by Reinhold Naegele. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- " Through Oct. 9: “Unveilings,” photographs by 
SEUM (487-1750), 460 Commercial St., Lynn Stern. Through Jul. 31: “Ghost of a 
Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m. Voluntary con- Through Jul. 31: ‘An Eye for Detail: 19th-Century Chance: Accidents and Choices.in 19th- and 20- 
tributions. Through Jul. 5: “20/20: Twenty Artists Paintings from the Collection of Jonas and Century Photographs.” 
Choose Twenty Artists.” Also, “New to You,” | Susan Clark.” Through Jul. 18: “Recent Acquisi- TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 
exhibit of recent acquisitions and restored works tions of Works of Art on Paper.” Also, the Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center, Taibot Ave., 
in the permanent collection. Also, “John Grillo: A | museum's Pre-Columbian collection has recent- Medford. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.tn.-5 p.m. Jun. 30-Jul. 
Retrospective.” ly reopened. Through Aug. 14: “20th-Century Art 22: paintings by Heather Lenz, monotypes by 
from the Worcester Art Museum Collection.” Pamela C. Lawson. 
: WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 ; 
ber 


PLAY PLAY 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


Dreamgirls 


ANIMAL CRACKERS. Madcap musical 
comedy, by George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind, with music and lyrics by Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby, written in 1928 for 
the Marx Brothers (and made into a movie 
in 1930). Larry Carpenter's production of 
this prize slice of lunacy keeps the 1920s 
musical-comedy apparatus running smooth- 
ly. The show could stand to sweat off, say, 
20 minutes in each act, but on the whole it’s 
a pleasant, funny, and stylish romp, featur- 
‘ing a buoyant impersonation of Groucho by 
(Frank Ferrante. Presented by the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913), through July 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday. Tix $12 to $27. 
ANYTHING GOES. Revival of the Cole 
Porter hit musical. At Theatre-by-the-Sea, 
Matunuck, Rhode Island (401-789-1094) , 
through July 3. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Wednesday. Tix $13.95 to 
$16.95. 
ARE WE THERE YET? Musical adaptation 
of the Odyssey, with music and lyrics by 
Carol Hall and book by Hall and Michael 
O'Flaherty. At the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival Extension, Williamstown 
(413-597-3400) , June 25 through July 9. 
Curtain is at 8:45 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 5:15 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a 2:45 p.m. matinee on 
_ Wednesday. Tix $9 to $11. 
BRIGHTON BEACH ‘MEMOIRS. Neil 
Simon remembers growing up in Brooklyn in 
the '40s. At Priscilla Beach Theatre, Theatre 
Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(224-4888) , July 1 through 10. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $8. 
BRONTE — A SOLO PORTRAIT OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Four-time Tony 
winner Julie Harris portrays the author of 
Jane Eyre, in a play by William Luce, 
directed by Charle$ Nelson Reilly. At the 
Cape Playhouse, Route 6A, Dennis 
(385-3911), July 3. Curtain is at'8:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $20. 
LA CAGE AUX FOLLES. Jerry Herman's 
Tony-winning musical about a romance 
between an aging drag queen and his 
nightclub-owner lover. At the Cape Play- 
house, Route 6A, Dennis (385-3911) , June 
24 through July 9. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2:30 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Thursday. Tix 
$13 to $23. 
CAN CAN. Chita Rivera and the Radio City 
Music Hall Rockettes kick the dust off the 
Cole Porter musical. At the Wang Center, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston (787-8000) , 
through June 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $32.50. 
THE CLUB. New England premiere of the 
comedy, about a small-town Australian 
football club in the throes of change, by 
David Williamson, who wrote the 
screenplays for Gallipoli and The Year of 
Living Dangerously. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (281-4099), through July 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.mi. on Saturday, and at 
5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
CRIMES OF THE HEART. Beth Henley's 
Pulitzer Prize-winning gothic comedy about 
three Southern weird sisters. At the 
Chatham Repertory Company, Main Street, 
Chatham (945-5333), June 27 through 
July 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday (a 
preview) and Saturday. Tix $12. 


(868-1470), indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 7:15 p.m. Thursday through 


DREAMGIRLS. Michael Bennett's multi- 
Tony’d musical about the rise of a singing 
group much like the Supremes. At the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, Bever- 
ly (922-8500), June 27 through July 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Tix $17 to $22.50. 

THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER. 
World premiere of the opera adapted from 
the Poe classic by Arthur Yorinks. The 
music, by Philip Glass, isn't hard to take, it 
just doesn't take you very far. There are 
pretty passages and some reachings out in 
the direction of sound effects, but mostly it’s 
the same insistent chords and endlessly 
rocking.chord progressions you've come to 
know and love/hate — lulling or numbing 
where it ought to be ominous and tense. The 
libretto leans as much on Poe as possible 
but misses his powerful structure — the 
ineluctable descent of the narrator into the 
depths of the House of Usher. And Richard 
Foreman’s staging, a fairly conventional 
mixture of the expressionistic and the 
naturalistic, relies so much on spinning 
mirrors, swaying chandeliers, and shifting 
walls and doors that it comes to look awfully 
silly and mechanical. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre and the Ken- 
tucky Opera at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through July 10. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and on 
Saturday (July 2 only) and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday (July 3 only), with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday (July 3 only). Tix 
$13 to $26. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1988. The latest 
edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s long-run- 
ning spoof of the commercial musical 
theater is the funniest, and wickedest, act in 
Boston; at its best, it reduces you to tears 
and jeers — not to mention Alessandrini’s 
low-blow level. As always, the direc- 
tor/lyricist, abetted by a cast of first-class 
singer/impersonators, does some old and 
then some new tricks, and some of each are 
more successful than others. But in general, 
the show doesn’t get older, it gets better, 
with the most delightfully savage of the past 
stuff retained and augmented with fresh 
blood, drawn particularly from Les Mis- 
6rables. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $22.50. 

HOLLANDIA “45.” Script-in-hand per- 
formance of Sarah Dreher's play, about the 
reminiscences of a World War |i WAC nurse. 
Presented by Theatre Nouveau at the 
Leland Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
543 Tremont Street, Boston (451-6360), 
June 29 and 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Tix $6. 

THE LEGEND OF OEDIPUS. 
Cavender’s two-part adaptation of the 
Oedipus story, encompassing all the extant 
Theban plays by the three Greek trage- 
dians. At the Williamstown Theatre Festival, 
Williamstown (413-597-3400) , through Ju- 
ly 9. Part |: Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday 
and Thursday and at 2:30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Part Ii: Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Tix $8 to $20; $50 on Friday, 
June 24, 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE. Comedy by 
David Mamet. At Priscilla Beach Theatre, 
Theatre Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach, 
Plymouth (224-4888) , June 24 through 26. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Friday through 


Afro-American institute, Northeastern 
University, 40 Leon Street, Boston 
(424-8849) , June 27 and 28. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Monday and Tuesday. - 


day and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 
$28. 


The Massachusetts 
Foundation for 
Humanities and Public 
Policy offers grants and 
services in support of 
public programs which 
use the humanities to il- 
luminate contemporary 
life in Massachusetts. 
For more information 
contact: 


mfh 


Massachusetts Foundation 
for Humanities and 
Public Policy 


1 Woodbridge Street 
South Hadley, 
Massachusetts 01075 
Phone: (413) 536-1385 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
64 BRATTLE ST*C AMBRIDGE®* 347-8300 


“TIS PITY 
WHORE 


by John Ford 
directed by Michael Kahn 


FINAL 3 
PERFORMANCES! 


June 25 at 8pm 
June 26 at 2&7pm 


THE 


Music by Philip Glass 
Libretto by Arthur Yorinks 
Music directed & conducted by 
Richard Pittman 
Directed by Richard Foreman} 
Order now for final perfs: 
Through july 17 only 


GOOD SEATS 
AVAILABLE 


Hit Musical 


America’s 


What’s at the movies? 


Find out all the latest, plus 
reviews and previews in 


THE BOSTON 


The 


Authority. 


Arts and Entertainment 


Favorite Comic 


The Foremost Female 
Song-Stylist 4 


MAUREEN 


McGOVERN 
July 17 


Air Conditioned 
Free Parking 


TRY OUR 
RESTAURANT, 
TOO! 


BOX OFFICE 922-8500 TELETRON 720-3 
AVAILABLE AT ALL LUTICRETRON OUTLETS 
Rt 128 Exit19. Dunham Ra Beverly. MA 01915 


| Point 


une 30 
LAURA NYRO 
7:00 & 9:30 PM, $17.50 
July 4 
TOM RUSH 
7:00 & 9:30 PM, $48.50 
July 5 
DAVID BROMBERG 
(solo) with Special Guest 

HARLA 


7:00 & 9:30 PM, $17.50 


637 Main St., Chatham 
July 7 
BASIE 
7:00 & 9:30 PM, $20.50 
July9 
& PRIME TIME 
7:00 & 9:30 PM, $22.50 
For More Information on 
Summer 
Call 945-5333 


1) Call Ticketmaster 


For full price advance tickets: 


9am - 9pm, seven days a week 787-8000 


2) In person at The Colonial Theatre Box Office and 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR PHOENIX READERS! 
Bring this ad to The Colonial Box Office and receive $2.00 off ticket prices. 


Boston Ballet on the Common 
An Extraordinarily unCommon Experience 


The classical beauty of traditional ballet. The rousing music of Boston's rock group, The Cars. 
Boston Ballet in its most exciting, most intriguing, most fun appearance of the year. 


- 6pm or all Ticketmaster outlets. Cash only. 


Ticket prices $12.50+$7.50 
All prices include a SO€ Boston Common restoration fee. All sales 
final. Tickets are available on the day of the show after 6pm at the 


Photo by John Burke 
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July. 6-13 at 8pm . 
Sunday. Tix $8. 
LOOKING FOR AN ECHO. Staged reading 
DEATH AND TAXES. Audience-participa- of the play by Frank Shefton. Presented by PO cat ate 
tion murder mystery over a four-course Black Folks Theatre Company and Black : 
gourmet meal, with live jazz following the Actors and Playwrights Workshop at the 


BOSTON 


Works Paper 


See the highly-anticipated annual 
exhibition of Boston art that includes 
the work of 28 Boston area artists. 
Work ranges from drawing and painting 
on paper to more conceptual work and 
a site-specific sculptural installation. 


SECTION THREE, JUNE 24, 1988 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Don’t miss the artist’s talks in 


The ICA galleries every Sunday at 2 p.m. 
This week: Marcia Lloyd, Jo Sandman, 
Frank Egloff 


“Cultural 
Analysis and 
Activism the 
Age AIDS” 


A video presentation and discussion with 
art critics 

Jan Grover and Douglas Crimp. 

Friday, June 24, 8 p.m. 

Tickets $3.50 general, $2.50 ICA members, 
students and seniors. 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston Street, Boston 
266-5152 
Wednesday - Sunday 11 - 5 p.m. 
Thursday & Friday until 8 p.m. 
Free Friday after 5 p.m. 


} Now thru June 26 « Theatre 
Publik Theatre 
Twelfth Night 


Now thru July 17 

Theatre Review 

Club Caberet at Club Cafe 
Coward’s 


Old South Meeting House 
Cecilia Smith Jazz Quartet 


BOSTIX also sells 2 price tickets 
on the day of the performance to 
many arts events.* Stop by our 
booth for info. 


*“BASEDONAVAILABILITY 
VISIT US AT 


= 
© 


HE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Continued from page 35 

MARVELOUS PARTY. “Hot new revue" of 
Noel Coward material. Presented by Club 
Cabaret at the Club Café, 209 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston (536-0966), through July 
17. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $16. 

LES MISERABLES. The national touring 
production of the Tony-winning adaptation 
of the French ‘‘pop opera’ — with score by 
Claude-Michel Schinberg and Alain 
Boubiil, English lyrics by Herbert Kretzmer 
— based on the Victor Hugo classic. At its 
best a victory of Hugo over hokum, the 
musical condenses the epic story, awash in 
sentiment and religiosity, of Jean Valjean 
and his nemesis, Inspector Javert. Tenor 
William Solo conveys a solidity on which 
Valjean’s increasing saintliness sits com- 
fortably; and he has a voice that would 
press a ton. Herndon Lackey, who over- 
plays the relentiess Javert, is similarly 
vocally endowed. And the fabled, fluid 
staging of Trevor. Nunn and John Caird 
unfolds amid smoke and shadow on a 
setting of towering, gritty magnificence. At 
the Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), through June 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $27.50 to $45. 

MY ONE AND ONLY. The tap-dancing 
musical, based on Funny Face, about the 
aviator and the aquacade star, with book by 
Peter Stone and Timothy S. Mayer, music 
by George Gershwin, and lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(922-8500) , through June 25. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $17 to 
$22.50. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. And most of the onstage 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns are about as dumb 
as the premise. At the Charles Playhouse, 
74 Warrenton Street, Boston (426-6912) , 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for students, 
seniors, and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
OF MICE AND MEN. John Steinbeck’s tale 
of male bonding. At the Open Door Theatre, 
Pinebank Kettlebow! at Jamaica Pond Park, 
Jamaica Plain (524-2980), through July 
23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8. 

ONCE UPON A MATTRESS. The musical 
based on the fairy tale about the princess 
and the pea. At the Footlight Club, 7 Eliot 
Street, Jamaica Plain (524-6506) , through 
June 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $9 prepaid, $10 at the door. 
PEACEKEEPER. Reading of a new play by 
Keith (Rum and Coke) Reddin. Presented 
by the American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300) , June 27. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Monday. Free. 
SCREENDOOR MELODY. Premiere of a 
romantic comedy, by the Gloucester play- 
wright Leslie Harrell, about a free-spirited 
single mother who looks for romance and 
adventure in the Old West. At the Blackburn 
Theater Company, 8 Eim Street, Gloucester 
(283-9410), June 25 through August 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$8.50 to $12.50; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the ‘longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $20; $10 for seniors and 
student rush. 

SILENT SNOW, SECRET SNOW. Original 
multimedia adaptation of Conrad Aiken's 
Story about a boy's struggle with 
schizophrenia. Presented by What Cheer 
Theatre Company at the Performance 
Place, Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (623-5510) , through 
July 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6. 

SONS OF THE SUN. Workshop production 
of Michel Philip’s play, about two famous 
gay poets, modeled on Veriaine and Rim- 
baud, in London and Paris in the late 19th 
century. Presented by Theatre Nouveau at 
the Leland Center, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 543 Tremont Street, Boston 
(451-6360) , through June 26. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 5 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $6. 

STEAMING. Judy Braha directs a winning 
New England-premiere production of 
Britisher Nell Dunn's inspirational comedy, 
whose context may be feminist but whose 
theme is the universal one of 

The setting is a neighborhood bath house in 
London's East End, where a cross-section 
of women gather. weekly to steam off and 
chew the fat, and where, eventually, psy- 
ches get stripped as naked as bodies. 
Plenty of flesh is bared, but despite a bit of 
salacious writhing, the show displays more 
neurotica than erotica, provoking more 
laughter than lust. Braha has staged and 
paced the play with her usual unobtrusive 
attentiveness, skimping only on the texture 
of mundane details. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316) , through June, 26. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $15. 

STEPPING OUT. Sheila MacRae and 
Sheree North star in Britisher Richard 
Harris’s musical, a portrait of an amateur 
tap-dance company in North London. At 


the Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576) , June 27 through July 16. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
i ae matinee on Thursday. Tix $10 to 


SUGAR BABIES. With Michael Boyle in the 
Mickey Rooney role. At the Falmouth 
Playhouse, North Falmouth (563-5922), 
June 28 through July 10. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Tix $10 to $12. 
TALES OF INTRIGUE. Two stories by Edith 
Wharton — Afterward, a ghost story, and 
Confession, a love story loosely based on 
the Lizzie Borden case — adapted and 
directed by Dennis Krausnick. Presented in 
cooperation with Shakespeare and Com- 
pany at the Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353) , 
July 3 through September 4. Curtain is at 1 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17.50; includes 
refreshments. 

‘TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE. Jacobean 
playwright John Ford's incest tragedy, a 
sort of deconstruction of Romeo and Juliet. 
Set in Mussolini’s Italy, Michael Kahn's 
operatically grand-guignol production 
merges late-’20s decadence with the dawn 
on Duce, and for the most part, the fusion of 
Ford and Fascist ritual is strikingly carried 
off, both in the production’s monolithic 


devotion to duty, and ART newcomer Derek 
Smith, whose sulking and skulking Giovan- 
ni, a nihilist punk sucking a scowl and a 


' Cigarette, descehds. from illicit ecstasy to 


apostasy and madness, finally appearing, in 
the play's grotesquely poetic denouement, 
wearing his sister-lover’s dress as well as 
carrying her skewered heart like a shish 


kebab. That takes not only blood but guts. - 


Presented by the American Repertory | 


Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through June 26. Curtain is at 8 
p.m, on Saturday (June 25 only) and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday (June 26 only) . Tix 
$13 to $26. 
TOMFOOLERY. Revue based on the songs 
of Tom Lehrer, adapted by Cameron 
Mackintosh and Robin Ray. At Trinity 
Repert Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through July 17. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $24. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. The Bard's Iillyrian fable 
of shipwrecked twins who get lucky in love is 
Staged under the stars. Alas, uninspired 
performances produce an effect of plodding 
conventionality, and even with some ac- 
actors, the comedy comes off 
as lifeless as the romance — 
Shakespearean perfume ‘distilled into dull 
dishwater. At the Publick Theatre, Christian 
A. Herter Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 
(720-1007) , through June 26. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $9 to 
$11; $2 discount for seniors and people 
under 16. 
VINEGAR TOM. Cary! Churchill's Marxist 
take on witch hunts in Jacobean England is 
a playful mix of didacticism and Brechtian 
ditties. The play provocatively suggests that 
witchcraft isn't so much sorcery as a 
submerged form of radical politics, a violent 
fantasy of liberation from poverty and 
patriarchy. Director Sue Downing tries to 
keep a thoughtful tone, and she doesn’t 
allow hysteria to take hold until the actual 
witch-trial scenes. Still, though Downing’s 
spirit is willing, her bodies are weak. With 
the exception of Tara Dolan’s proto-feminist 
heroine, the over-eager cast, made up in the 
main of MIT students, is a multiple whammy. 
And, most important, the production has no 
sense of class distinctions. Presented by 
Ulysses Productions at the Alley Theatre, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(491-8166) , through July 2. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix $10; $8 
for students and seniors. 
VIRGINIA. Return of Edna O'Brien's play 
about Virginia Woolf, her husband, 
Leonard, and her lover, Vita Sackville-West. 
Presented by the Nora Theatre Company at 
the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
.(742-8703) , through June 25. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to 
$13. 
VOICE OF THE PRAIRIE. New England 
premiere of John Olive’s play, the story of a 
farmer who gains fame as an airwaves 
raconteur in the early days of radio. At the 
American Stage Festival, Route 13 North, 
Milford, New Hampshire (603-673-7515), 
June 29 through July 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16 to $20. 
THE WOOLGATHERER. This quirky love 
story by William (Extremities) 
Mastrosimone, in which a sensitive (or 
boorish) trucker takes two acts to man- 
euver a neurotic (or retarded) five-and- 
dime clerk into bed, might easily pass for an 
exercise in Playwriting 101. The pilot is 
hackneyed, and the characters breezily 
sport contradictory attributes as occasion 
demands. Both Bonnie-Jean Wilbur and 
Chris Heimick enjoy isolated moments of 
credibility, when one trait or another 
dominates; but it's hardly surprising that 
neither manages an integrated character. 
At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (462-3332), through 
July 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Tix $8 to $12. 
THE ZOO STORY. Edward Albee’s classic 
study of urban pathology is performed with 
The American Dream. Presented by the 
Harvard-Radclitfe Summer Theater at the 
Loeb Drama Center Experimental Theater, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (495-4597) , 
June 24 through July 9. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Sunday. Tix $8; $5 
for students and seniors. 
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- We are the only station that plays your music first, 
long before the other stations. get hip to.it. Don't 
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WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
re) 6 1 Fast Car TRACY CHAPMAN 
ao 3 2 New Sensation INXS 
Ww 7 3 _ Tomorrow ZIGGY MARLEY 
xr 9 4 Dance on My ROBERT PLANT 
- 10 5 | Hate Myselt ... JOAN JETT 
11 6 Lost in You ROD STEWART 
Noting Bat Good Tine POISON 
13 9 What Love Can Be KINGDOM 
14 10 (Got Started) Start a Fire GRAHAM PARKER 
17 11 Roll With It STEVE WINWOOD 
15 12 Airhead THOMAS DOLBY 
18 13 Qpen As GEORGIA SATELLITES 
16 14 Treat Her Pix GEORGE THOROGOOD 
15 When It's Love VAN HALEN 
16 Sweet Child 0’ Mine GUNS AND ROSES 
17 k BOB DYLAN 
18 THE 
19 House We Used to Live In THE 
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BOSTON’S MOST 


PURCHASED ROCK ALBUP 


THIS 


LAST 


WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 

; VAN HALEN 
Up 

GUNS AND ROSES 
11 7 TERENCE TRENT D'ARBY 
8 8 Scenes from the Southside BRUCE HORNSBY 
10 . Party ZIGGY MARLEY 
5 10 In My Tribe 10,000 MANIACS 
9 11 Tougher Than Leather RUN D.M.C. 
13 12 Now and Zen ROBERT PLANT 
12 13 Seventh Son of a Seventh Son IRON MAIDEN 
15 4 in BOB DYLAN 
— 1§ Sur La Mer MOODY BLUES 
- 16 Lap of Luxury CHEAP TRICK 
- 7 Ram it Down JUDAS PRIEST 
16 18 THOMAS DOLBY 
19 19 Diesel and MIDNIGHT OIL 
14 2 Kick INXS 


WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
PETER MURPHY ‘All Night Long RCA. 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


THIS WEEK 


ARCANE 
heraids a 28- 


kkk*%:Hazell Dean, ALWAYS 
(Capitol). Five years after she became the 
First Lady of HI-NRG, Hazell Dean has, at 
last, an American album. “They Say It's 
Gonna Rain” kick-starts Always, and the 
suspense and excitement never let up. Only 
the finest previous HI-NRG singers have 
made NRG's fastest disco go this easy. Yet 
rhythms explode without eliciting a cheer: 
Always is~disco’s take on death rock, 
movement and romance as blank stare. 
Tina Turner might want “Walk in My 
Shoes,"’ a fierce guitar rave of get-back and 
rebellion. It's as fast and proud as NRG, but 
Dean’s surge of shouts rejects NRG’s 
bewildered libertinism. 

Face to Face, ONE BIG DAY (Mercury). 
New label, new sound, same old ennui. 
Lead singer Laurie Sargent carries the 
Boston band’s third record with a new 
confidence that nearly steals attention from 
the bland overstatements she keeps tum- 
bling out (“Nothing in the world is forever 
like you”), but One Big Day reduces pop to 


proudly print on the jacket sleeve, it’s the 
lack of ideas behind even the musical curves 
that work well: Three strikes and you're out. 
**k*The incredible Casuals, LIVE AT 
DA "COMA! (Casual World Control). 

THAT (Rounder). This 
Cape Cod band is marinated in humor and 
always Offers a voracious overview of pop 
history. Their new, self-produced cassette, 
Live at da 'Coma!, embodies a typical live 


against 

covers like the Emperor's ‘‘Karate"’ and a 
cockeyed gem like ‘‘This Worid."’ But even 
the more consequential songs on That's 
That, their latest LP, are heavier on hooks 
— especially verbal tics that replicate guitar 
licks — than development. Casuals songs 
sound most at home in bars, where you can 
dance, without pretension. 

* kk Salem 66, YOUR SOUL IS MINE, 


FORK IT OVER (Homestead, CD). 

kkXXNATURAL DISASTERS, NA- 
TIONAL TREASURES (| On 
the retrospective disk Your Soul, Boston's 
post-punk stalwarts carefully eliminate the 
chaff and retain the most fertile kernels (the 
whole of their signal 1987 Frequency and 
Urgency LP, for example) of a six-year 
career. Although guitarist and singer Judy 
Grunwald was frontwoman for the legend- 
ary Maps, Salem 66 is a durable group ir: 
part because it boasts two lead voices and 


tempo or texture changes. Natural Disasters 
is much like Frequency, even a bit too much 
of a minor-key echo. Grunwald contributes 
@ pair of bracing cuts about heads (one 
crying on a lap, one severed) , and a knotty 


fascinating distaff versions of the male rock- 
and-roll rambler. Well, well, another alluring, 
intriguing, occasionally coruscating album 
from Salem 66 — but you should own it. 


PREVIOUS 


#22373 


Kite’ and the remake of Ray Charies’s 
“What'd | keep mining innuendo 
territory, until routines become forced and 
lose their sting and humor. At least his terse, 
craggy voice has gotten biuer and denser; 
on “Let Me Be the Other and “‘While 
You Were Loving Him’’ he depicts in one 
situation intense longing and in the other the 
pain of desertion. He tosses in synth-funk 
and drum-machine backing for effect, but 
Carter's best songs are sparse, gritty soul. 
Johnson, FLASHBACKS 
(Traction). Long-time songwriter Frank 
Johnson has written hits for the Tempt- 
ations and Aretha Franklin and Bobby 
Womack, and for the past five years had 
been churning out tunes for R&B indie 


Steps from the Biues’’ was once secorded 
by Bobby “‘Biue’’ Bland, as was “Ain't No 
Easy Way To Say Goodbye.” The flow, 
irhagery, and symmetry on ‘‘Flashbacks,”’ 
“You Ain't My Daddy,” and “‘it Don't Hurt 
Like It Used To” are far more progressive 
than usual on smail-label items, and John- 
son can turn a quirky phrase vocally as weil. 
He's hardly as powerful or moving as those 
who have sung his songs, but he does a 
competent job of expressing his own lyrics. 
kRandali Kyper, CONCEITED (Trac- 
tion). This is a Southern black pop record, 
with mock raps, up-to-date language, and 
sentiments that will batfle long-time listeners 
of red-clay soul. Kyper, in the manner of 

lished jack-of-all-trades 
types, handied all production, arrangement, 
writing, and performing duties. It's a bus- 
tling album, but with very little that will help 
Kyper become what the title claims. Per- 
haps the most involving number Is “‘Hillbilly 
Jam,” which puts a fresh face on an’ oid, 
old style. Otherwise, it’s stock patterns and 
formations, 1988 vintage, for a Dixie teen 
const 


ituency. 
*&kk*Graham Parker, THE MONA 
LISA’S SISTER (RCA). British rhythm- 
and-punk master Parker has fallen into an 
extended rut in the ‘80s, but for half of The 
Mona Lisa's Sister he is more committed 
and tumultuous than he has been in a 
decade, and the more workaday half equals 
the peaks of his previous songwriting for the 
period. Here Parker sticks to his most fruitful 
back-up, the small, self-contained band, 
including ex-Rumour mates bassist Andrew 
Brinsley Schwarz. 


on Parker's spare six-string rhythms. The 
band refine the songs down to their 
essence, and Schwarz cuts through it ail 
and brings them to a boil with subtle, sharp 
solos. ‘Under the Mask of Happiness” is a 
chilling domestic terror tale, and the light 
reggae Girl Isn't Ready” manages to 
be both sanguine and fatalistic. But the 
album's most telling lines come from the 
fury-under-calm “Success”: can't be 
happy while someone else has a fistful." 
Parker's still on the outside looking in. 

kk Sekamoto, NEO GEO 
(Epic). The music of soundtrack ace and 
former Yello Magic Orchestra keyboardist 
Sakamoto has gone from cogent 


“Before Long” show 
Sakamoto combining the reasoned attacks 
of the conservatory piano tradition, the 
reflexive rhythms and colors of jazz, and the 
intuitive coniidence in the right chord laid 
into the right place that’s a pop contribution 
to music, all joined to a steely bebop 


guess, but don’t be surprised if he becomes 
the next international institution from the 


(To Watch Good Love Go Bad) ,”’ as well as 
some fairly astute crossover selections, like 
the Beatles’ Feel Fine’ and Los Lobos’ 
“One Time, One Night.” With a full two 
years between their freshman and 
sophomore albums, the Sweethearts seem 
to be mapping their career with patience — 
too much patience, even. Although they're 


with pop influences. Their Feel Fine’ has 


(Rounder 
*&*kVarious Performers, WE GOT A 
PARTY! (Rounder). 
*xkTommy Ridgley, THE NEW OR- 
LEANS KING OF THE STROLL (Round- 


er). 

Eddie Bo, CHECK MR. POPEYE 
(Rounder). New Orleans offered a headier 
spice packet of regional R&B during the 
mid and later ‘50s than its competitors, but 
the less savory flipside of local color is self- 


they're the only ones that hint at maturity. 
At least that collection rolls on steady for 
side one. We Got a Party! boasts only Chris 
Kenner's troubled musings about a ‘Rocket 
to the Moon” and Irma Thomas's sassy 
“Don't Mess with My Man,” and Professor 
Longhair’s “‘Go to the Mardi Gras.” And 
neither individual: collections 
strikes sparks. Nothing on King of the Stroll 
will redeem the solid craftsman Ridgley from 
the footnotes of R&B history (he did 
discover Irman Thomas), and Eddie Bo’s 
set heads downhill after the irresistable 
novelty title track. There's still great music in 
the vaults, so let’s hope that Rounder’s New 
Orleans series perks up as it goes along. 

* Chick Willis, CHICK SINGS CHUCK 
(Ichiban). This repertory LP highlights the 
brother connection and lets the surviving 
Willis explore some of his sibling's brilliant 
numbers. He does them with enthusiasm 


LIVE 
GO-GO ON THE FABULOUS SUNSET 
STRIP (Elektra). This double-record is a 
rocking valentine to fans, and — if the’ 
customized rewrite of Woody Guthrie's ‘So 
Long’’ is the portent that seems intended — 
the group’s swan song (though they've 
since changed their minds). Live at the 
Whiskey works as a testament to the 


Love’’) to politically slant lopes (‘New 
World”’) to punk roars (‘‘in This House That 


. | Call Home”) mixed with more-practiced 


rave-ups (‘Devil Doll’). Kvetches about 
overlooked material can be offset with the 
unexpected resurrection of a chestnut like 
“The World's a Mess; It’s in my Kiss,"" with 


CLASSIC 


Diddley, IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
(Cheese, 1980). Diddiey’s third LP isn't as hit 
drenched as his first two, but it’s just as 
raucous. “You say you're fast,"" he taunts 
between beep-beeps on “Road Runner.” 
“It don't look like you're going to last. Bye." 
He laughs, then he leaves in a cloud of dust. 
And “Story of Bo Diddley” is a giddy 
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attractive off-balance feeling comes 
= on “The Early Bic Gets the Shor 
= COA the Stick” with deting 
—— progression from tense rhythmic 
4 year-old percussionist and composer who's  ‘“‘Dorothy,”’ a ballad that begins on an 
——— been waiting to break through New York’s upbeat and leaves room for countermelodic 
aoe jazz gridlock for half a decade. Her writing commentary behind the muted trumpet 
—— reveals a heavy allegiance to Tony Williams —_ lead. ready for the country, what gives them the 
= — her unaccompanied solo “‘Incindyary,” %*%* ‘Clarence Carter, HOOKED ON potential to be more than a quickie 
a with its asymmetric patterns and ominous LOVE (Ichiban). Over his career, soul- alternative to the Judds is their easy grace 
dynamic shifts, would make a perfect blues vet Carter has successfully mixed [EE 
blindfold test — but without his latter-day —_ tear-stained wailers, countrified sagas, and a maddeningly bumptious meter: they love 
heavy-handedness. For now, Blackman’s sex fables; and last year’s underground the number, but it sounds as if they just 
taste and restraint allow her to give a better § smash ‘‘Strokin''’ became a Deep South wanted to get it over with. The title tune 
accounting of the Williams style than its anthem. But,Carter seems overeager to fares better: the Sweethearts don’t wallow 
re oy duplicate the ‘‘Strokin’"’ formula on his _ in the poignance any longer than it takes the 
Carvin, FIRST TIME current album. Both “Grandpa Can't Fly His switch fingerings. 
(Muse). Drummer Carvin has served in Various Performers, CARNIVAL 
Motown’s house band as well as Illinois 
Jacquet’s big band, where he added 
refinement and pacing to his exuberant 
attack. Carvin plays a couple of long solos 
on First Time, but his energy and control 
maintain a flow with the rest of the band on 
“Hippo with Green Shoes On,” which easily 
could have degenerated into little more than 
extended bashing. Carvin earns no points 
for imaginative programming (‘Night in 
Tunisia,"" ‘‘My Funny Valentine,’’ 
“Caravan"’) , but the excellent pianist Onaje reverential parochialism. These sets disap- 
Allen Gumbs and bassist David Williams point with a high percentage of cuts that fail 
provide some graceful wizardry, and the to escape the generic. The prevalence of 
retreads is so overwhéiming that vocalist 
Malaco. He’s played down that last associa- Johnny Adams’s two stellar tracks on 
— emer oe tion by recording as Frank-O, but his Carnival Time! are shocking simply because 
. background is easily discernible on 
Rew Flashbacks, his first Traction release. 
Dead Heart MIDNIGHT OIL 
Wasing My T JIMMY PAGE 
ime 
Red Lightning Blues BRIAN SETZER 
People Have the Power PATTI SMITH 
Don't Walk Away TONI CHILDS 
Song and Dance JOHN CAFFERTY 
Too Much Ain't Enuff Love JIMMY BARNES 
Darlin’ Danielle Don't HENRY LEE SUMMER 
: Welcome Me Home ROSSINGTON BAND 
SOUL ASYLUM 
rs PETER MURPHY 
What's the Matter Here 10,000 MANIACS 
- | Don't Wanna Go On... ELTON JOHN 
ae Middle of Nowhere HOUSE OF SCHOCK 
Every bay Is Lite Sunday MORRISEY 
s Bring Me Some Water MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
a color-by-numbers strategy, tucked in neat- and vigor, actually acquitting himsetf well on 
pos LEGAL WEAPON ly by the all-important hook. The problem is “What Am | Living For” and “Betty and 
Take Me Home MASS not just the ungrammatical loose ends they Dupree.”” But Chuck was a thunderbolt, 
Freedom to Rock CHIEFS OF RELIEF gifted with masterful timing, range, and flair. 
Here's a Heart LYRES For all his desire, Chick has neither the vocal 
Dumb Things PAUL KELLY skills nor the guitar wizardry to bring F 
7 P anything new to his brother’s songs. The 
; — album comes off as a heartfelt but in- 
set, balancing silly numbers against sweet 
nonconformity of the members and the . 
Aroused mid-tempo songs like “Don't Let It | myriad forms they developed to make the 
Break You Down" and “I Don’t Know’ pivot music go bang. The material runs from soul- | 
struck neo-metal (‘Burning House of | 
| 
: Exene Cervenka’s sexy vocal swoop in the 
first verse and Tony Gilkyson’s un- 
Ye touchable, triumphant guitar chording. For 
“a all the country inflection and folkie-moralist 
WBCN’s MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC 
a ¢ : and nailing down the appropriate blue wail 
ae 1 No Time BUDDY SYSTEM songwriters, the other being bassist Beth that cut to the bone was more important for 
- H Lucky Penny SALEM 66 Kaplan. Kaplan constructs tunes with more technopop to a post-rock, largely in- Exene than hitting the proper textbook 
; brevity than Grunwald, who prefers ex- strumental, jazz-sympathetic category that note. Live af the Whiskey plainty spotlights 
a 5 Summertime BANG tended metaphors that sometimes dissolve, sprang up in the wake of New Age but Cervenka, with no post-gig touch-ups to 
i J only to re-coalesce, and arrangements that addressed itself more to the previously mask her wavering pitch, her gaffes set 
m transmit signs of significance through sharp forsaken ‘70s art-rock fans. Sakamoto against the sleekness of the band’s prac- 
= made more than a dozen solo LPs and _ticed attack. 
Bc collaboration records between 1980 and 
producer Bill Laswell, appeared. Bookends 
i-will-thrive number, “Eightball.” The frac- 
tured love songs (“Lucky Penny,"’ “George 
Washington Slept Here’’) are in part 
: a intelligence. Here, he records songs like the 
title traditional and ‘Okinawa Song — Chim 
Nuku Juushi"’ with different US players, shaggy-dog semi-autobiography that 
. Po including bassist Bootsy Collins, drummer coasts on Otis Spann’s piano snickers. But 
a Ks TONy Williams, and guitarist Eddie Martinez. in the Spotlight isn't only a comedy album 
Brown, EARLY BIRD Vocals may be Sakamoto’s ace in the hole (though it certainly has moments of that). 
A raucous, decidedly unwholesome follow-up to their raucous, decidedly un- (Sunnyside). A highlight of the Boston jazz for outreach. “Risky,” Neo Geo's ode to _it's the first time Elias McDaniel (Bo's. given 
wholesome debut LP is as relentiess as its predecessor, with some new, surprising scene during his five-year teaching stint at —_ individualism, crooned by a very committed name) consistently ventured beyond the 
Se yet any Berklee, Donald Brown is part of an iggy Pop, has clicked with college radio.  shave-and-e-haircut/two-bits beat with 
ig refined Dut uncieansed, shiny guitars and drums duking it out for 40 loud minutes. astonishing younger generation of Memphis Where Sakamoto goes next is anyone’s which he made his reputation. This LP is 
Since they're excelling in a genre characterized by sparsity, the steps forward pianists who have passed through Art closer to straight pop, with “Let Me in” 
i here are subtie (there's not much room for them, after all) but direct: for exampie, lan Blakey's Jazz Messengers; but Brown has Po having more to do with Buddy Holly than 
LP, Open Ai rots on telling cover. Last bean unexpected been impeded by severe arthritis from land of the rising sun. any of Diddley’s Chessmates (including 
barrel through “Every Tells Story" revealed nuances in both band and original; making anything beyond a marginal kSweethearts of the Rodeo, ONE Chuck Berry). Still, angular, biues-derived 
The accolades of fellow TIME, ONE NIGHT (Columbia). Sisters guitar lines shoot all over the place, If only to 
can cong Sales en Williams have led to Brown's debut Janis Gill and Kristine Amold sing harm- remind Diddley that he has to play as well as 
Bird. The quality of the six originals onies as the country-pop duo Sweethearts deliver stand-up. And in the Spotlight 
surprising, but Brown's canny use 0} of the Rodeo; they are certainly too makes room for Diddley to deliver his Ss vy 
sextet, especially vibraphonist S compatible to be competitive and they ultimate put-down: “Looks like your pro- \ 
; - Nelson, and the consistent richness o Swagger and croon up a storm on this, their cess got a recess." (in the Spotlight has i , 
pianist’s own playing have created second LP. The sisters have found another just been reissued as a midline by MCA as wt 
PILL that. exceeds. expectations. Some Everty Brothers number to reprise; “So Sad part of its Chess series.) 


Hl: Rambo Wi: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 
lil: Lady in White: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 
py 1330) 
195 
Whe Framed Rober RAB Tr, 1, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

The Great Outdoors: through, Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:30 
1; Willow: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:10 
CHERI |, li & (596-2870) 
50 Dalton Street 
Bull Durham: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Big Business: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Wt: Crocodile Dundee Ii: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
|. Poltergeist It: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Hi. Rambo Ill: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & Ii (462-1222) 
200 


Stuart Street 
t: Red Heat: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Fri., Sat. 
Ut: The Presidio: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:35 
to America: starts Wed., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 


{: Big: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 
7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. 


show 
Wi: Big: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 


5 


i 
5 


The Last Emperor: through Thurs., 10a.m.,1, 
0 a.m. show 

Someone To Love: through Thurs., 10:15 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri, Sat, 
Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 


5 
af 


IX: Colors: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:20, 9:50: Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 
a.m. show 

NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

|: Wings of Desire: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:20, 
7:15, 9:45 

Mondo New York: Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

li: High Season: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 


Dog from Het: through 


12:45, 2:55, 5:15, 
ll. Crocodile Dundee tt: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
7:45, 10:10 


i. Big Business: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 10 
IV. Willow: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:45, 7:20, 9:55 
V. Funny Farm: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:50 
Coming to America: starts Wed. Cail for times. 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 
Cal for schedule changes after 


E The Great trough Thus aor 


Wt: Bull Durham: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


- 7:36,.10 


Sat., Sun. mats., 2:40 


Commisser: starts Fri. the 1st, 5:30, 7:35, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:25. 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Trouble in Paradise: Fri., 4:30, 7:45; Sat., 4, 7:45 
Employees Entrance: Fri., 6:15, 9:30 

Murder at the Vanities: Sat., 2:10, 5:45, 9:30 
Charade: Sun., 3:30, 7:55 

Love in the Afternoon: Sun., 5:35, 9:55 

White Heat, Mon., 3:45, 7:50 

Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye, Mon., 5:50, 10 
Autumn Sonate: Tues., 3:30, 7:55 
5:20, 9:50 

Nashville: Wed., 4, 7 

Beauty and the Beast: Thurs., 4:15, 7:55 
Orpheus: Thurs., 6:05, 9:45 

The Manchurian Candidate: Fri. the ist, 7, 5, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 2:30 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church Street 

t: Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:60, 5, 7:20, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

1 Bull Durham: through Thurs., noon, 2:45, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lit: Babette's Feast: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§:30, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 p.m. 

IV: The Beanfield War: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5:05, 7:30, 10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
V: The Unbearable Lightness of Being: Fr. Sat.. 
noon, 3:10, 6:45, 9:50; Sun.-Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 


204 Mass. Ave. 
Moonstruck: through Thurs., 4, 7, 9 
The Fox and the Hound: Sat., Sun., 2 


Tho Last Emperor Fi, Sat, 640, 9:20; Sun.- 


Au revoir les enfants: Fri., Sat., and Mon.- 
Thurs., 5, 7:05, 9:10 \ 

Biloxi Blues: Fri. the 1st, 5, 7:10, 9:20 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (648-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

|. The Great Outdoors: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30,4:45 

IM. Big: through Thurs. 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
1V. Rambo iit: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 
9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

|. Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:30 
li. The Great Outdoors: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:35 

il. Crocodile Dundee li: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 

IV The Presidio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

V. Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 


Rambo Thur. 12:46, 2 730 
te rough Thurs noon, 2:30, 46,716, 


We Red Heat trough Thur. 12:90, 246, 6, 
1V: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:25, 


4:35, 7:10, 9:20 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

t: Willow: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:40 
tt: Rambo iit: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 


9:50 
lit: The Presidio: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 
Poltergetet ili: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:45, 9:50 
DANVERS, USA Cinemas |-Vi (583-2100) 
Route 128, exit 24 
t: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Ut: The Great Outdoors: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
§:05, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat. 11:35 
lit: Red Heat: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 7, 
9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
IV: Funny Farm: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
V: Crocedile Dundee il: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:45, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:56 
Vi: Willow: through Thurs., 11:50, 2:15, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:50 
Route 128, exit 24. 
|: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 9:30 
U: Polhergeist lil: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 5, 
7:30, 9:40 

to America: starts Wed., 11:45, 2:15, 


|. Red Heat: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li. Crocodile Dundee ii: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

4. Colors: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

{V. Funny Farm: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V. Willow: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


i Vi. Big Business: tough Tours. Cal or Snes. 


Bull Durham: through Thurs, Cal for times. 


~ =. tt: through Thurs. Gal for times. 
The Presidio: through Thurs: Califor 


= 
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“IT’S A SIGHT 
YOU WON'T 
WANT TO MISS. 


LET US BE GRATEFUL FOR A 
SUMMER MOVIE LIKE NO OTHER” 


—NEWSWEEK, David Ansen 


“SOUND THE 
TRUMPETS. 


HERE IS HISTORIC, 
HOT-ZIGGETY ENTERTAINMENT.” 


—PEOPLE MAGAZINE, 
Peter Travers 


PTI 
we 


Pet Shop Boys in It Couldn’t Happen Here, at the Somerville Theatre. : 
These listings are compiled aimost e week —_7:15 or 9:30 shows 
before theater bookings are final. New shows PARIS (267-8181) : 
are often scheduled with little advance notifi- 841 Boyiston Street , : 
cation, and films may run longer than noted. Funny Farm: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 
Please call the theater before stepping out, 10:15 : 
and be advised that sneak previews are com- —_ VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) No 
_ mon Friday and Seturday nights. These listings Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
fun from Fri., Jun. 24 to Fri., Jul. 1. Roxbury BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) Ve 
Moonstruck: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 286 Cabot St. 
% 
BEACON HILL |, & (723-8110) BROOKLINE 
|: Poltergeist Ill: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:35, | CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Route 9 at Hammond Street - 
Vi. Big Business: through Thurs., 11:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 . 
Vii. Funny Farm: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
IV: Big: through Thurs. Cail for times. 5:15, 7:40 a 28) 
V: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. BROCKTON,USA Cinemas (963-1010) 
|: A Taxing Woman: through Jul. 14, 5, 7:20, 9:40; a! "4: 5 
it: Stormy Monday: through Thurs., 6:15, 8, 9:45; 
; or) of trouble. 
Vi: Bagded Cafe: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., oe 
12:30, 2:30, 4:45, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight; ‘ be 
Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show : 
Vil: Stars and Bars: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
2:30, 7:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
._ Zelly and Me: through Thurs., 12:30, 4:45, 10 ae 
Vill: Moonstruck: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri, Sat., midnight; : 
Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show; Tues., no 2:45 show 
45,715,950 
| 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) USA Cinemas ‘SHOWCASE CINEMAS - 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 1, 227-1330 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 10 
Mit: Salome’s Last Dance: through Thurs., 12:50, : 
4 
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FOR THE NORT H. 4 SHORE, 
METRO WEST, | 

THE MERRIMACK VALLEY, AND 

SOUTHERN HAMPSHIRE 


CLAPTON THE DOOR 
Pe KINKS SANTANA®* THE WHO * EAGLE 
ENESIS * BAD COMPANY « FLEETWOOD MA\ 
ROLLING STONES * JOE WALSH « THE POLICE 
STARSHIP * THE BEATLES * DAVID BOWIE * STYX 
VAN HALEN * GUESS WHO * JOHN FOGERTY 


EXCLUSIVE N. E. FILM PREMIERE! 


‘One of the 
most 
broodingly 
beautiful 
films 

in years’ 
The Village 
, Voice 
One Week Only! 


FRI JUNE 24 - THU JUNE 30 


6:00, 8:00, 10:00; Sat.Sun.Mat. 2:00, 4:00; Midnight Fri.Sat. 


HE SOMERVILLE THEATR 


55 Davis Square West Somerville 
On The Red Line 625-1081 Ample Parking 


Winner of 5 Belgian 2 
Academy Awards 


5 mer, his eye is fresh 
is compassion is buoyant.’ 
Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


STORIES BY 


AC INEPLEX ODEON F FMS AS RELEASE 


606 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


Daily 1:00, 2:50, 5:00, 7:15, 9:30 
Fri & Sat Late Show 12:00 Mid. 


(WITH ENGLISH SUBTITLES) 


NOTORIOUS, 
SCANDALOUS, 


EXCLUSIVE EN 
12:50-2:45-5: 00-7:30- °7:30-10:00 


NICKELODEON 
00 Mid 


806 CCMMON AEA’ TH AVE 


Fri., June 24 
TROUBLE IN PARADISE 
35mm! 


EMPLOYEES 


(w/Loretta Young) 6:15, 9:30 


Sat., June 25 
TROUBLE IN PARADISE 
4:00, 7:45 
MURDER AT 
THE VANITIES 
(w/Kitty Carlisle, Duke Ellington) 
2:10, 5:45, 9:30 


HOLLYWOOD 
THROUGH THE 60’s 
Sun., June 26 


Kiss TOMORROW 


THE OF* 


INGMAR BERGMAN 
AUTUMN SONATA 
/Angrid Liv Ullmana) 


Continued from page 39 


Coming to America: starts Wed. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

|. The Great Outdoors: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:45, 9:50 

it. Crocodile Dundee Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:50 

ill. Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:35, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 

IV. Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:45 
V. Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:45 
Vi. Funny Farm: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 10 
HANOVER Cinemas I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 & 53 

|. Big Business: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

il. Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:35, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 

Ml. Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:45 
IV. Funny Farm: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50 

HINGHAM Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

The Presidio: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-ii (862-3260) 


Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
ll. Milagro Beanfield War: Thurs., 7, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 9:10 


7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 


IV: The Presidio: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:40, 


4:45, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V. Rambo Ill: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Willow: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:35, 7, 


9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132), 924 Great Plain 
Ave. 

I: White Mischief: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:45, 4:45 ~ 

ll. Moonstruck: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:35; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

ng Thurs., 


Broadcast News: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:30; Sun., Mon., 8 
The Animated Films of Faith and John Hubley: 
Tues., 8 


Fantastic Planet: Wed., Thurs., 8 
Festival of Claymation: Fri. the ist, 7,9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 


1296 Washington St. 

|: Bagdad Cefe: through Thurs., 4:30, 7:15, 9:25; 
Sat., Sun. mat., 2 

ll: White Mischief: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:20, 
9:30; Sat., Sun., 1,3 

lit: The Unbearable Lightness of Being: through 
Thurs., 5, 8:15; Sat., Sun. mat., 1:45 
IV: The Milagro Beanfield War: through Thurs., 
4, 7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1:30 
NORWELL, Queen Ann Cinema (871-0313) 
Rtes. 3 & 228 


k: Big: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
It: Big Business: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


il. The Presidio: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 
9:30 


|: Moonstruck: through Thurs. 7:15, 9:15 

i: The Milagro Beanfield War: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Route 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Big Business: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Bull Durham: through Thurs. Call for times. 
I: Colors: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Crocodile Dundee Il: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

V: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Red Heat: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil; The Presidio: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: The Great Outdoors: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Poltergeist lll: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Xi: Funny Farm: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xilt: Beetlejuice: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
XIV: Willow: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Coming to America: starts Wed. Call for times. 
SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Ill (595-4700) 

East India Mail 

t: Rambo lll: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 

I: Moonstruck: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

12:30, 3, 5:30, 7:45, 


(628- 

35 Middlesex Ave. 

|: Who Framed Roger Rebbit: through 

12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

i: The Great Outdoors: through Thurs., 12:50, 
2:45, 4:50, 7:20, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

WW: Red Heat: Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

1V: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 
4:50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

V: Big Business: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
4:55, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:35 

Vi: The Presidio: Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 
7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Vil. Poltergeist Ili: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:55, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vu: Funny Farm: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 
4:50, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Set., 11:40 

1X: Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:45; 
Fri., Sat., 11:45 

X: Crocodile Dundee i: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:45, 7, 9:20; Fri. Sat., 11:35 

Xk: Rambo tli: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:55, 5:05, 
7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

Xi: Willow: through Thurs., 11:50; 2:15, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:50 

Coming to America: starts Wed., 11:50 a.m., 
2:20, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., 

Sat., 11:55 


55 Davis Sq. 

it Couldn’t Happen Here: through Thurs., 6, 8, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat., Sun. mats., 2,4 
Diner: Fri. the 1st, 5:30, 10 


Weymouth 
|. Willow: through Tues., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:20 
Coming to America: starts Wed., 7:15, 9:30 


{: Bull Durham: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
li: Big Business: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Il: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. . 
Call for times. 

IV: Red Heat: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Crocodile Dundee Il: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 

Vi: The Great Outdoors: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vil: Funny Farm: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vill: Big: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Coming to America: stats Wed. Call for times. 


for Kampuchea Jun. 25 at 2:30 p.m. Free. Also, 
the series, ‘A Tribute to irving Berlin — The 
" Hollywood Musicals,” with screenings at 4 and 7 
p.m. June 27: Second Fiddle. Free. Also, “A 
Tribute to Cary Grant — Screen Actor Ex- 
traordinaire” with screenings at 6:30 p.m. June 

CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (496-9081), 45 
Pear! St., , presents free films at 7 
p.m. June 28: The Life and Times of Rosie the 


at 2 p.m. June 24: / Remember Mama. Free. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, 
presents free films Thurs. at 10:30 a.m. June 30: 


caries “Academy Award Winners Through the 


Grand Illusion. July 1-3: The Human Beast. 
Admission $3.50. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films in the lecture hall of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
AdmisSion $3. June 27 at 7:30 p.m.: D.W. 
Griffith's Intolerance. June 28 at 8:30 p.m.: Alexei 
Gherman’s My Friend Ivan Lapshin. June 29 at 
8:30 p.m.: The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. June 30 at’ 
7 p.m.: Valeri Ogorodnikov's The Burglar, at 9 
p.m., My Friend Ivan Lapshin. July 1 at 8:30 p.m.: 
Charlie Chaplin's “The Cure” and - Buster 
Keaton's Sherlock Jr. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
“The Age of AIDS: Cultural Analysis and 
Activism,” featuring recent video art about AIDS, 
followed by a discussion with art and social 
critics Jan Grover and Douglas Crimp on June 24 
at 8 p.m. Tickets $3.50, $2.50 for students and 


seniors. 
METROPARKS PERFORMING ARTS SERIES 
(727-5215) presents free films Fri. at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Hatch Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston. June 
24: Raiders of the Lost Ark. July 1: Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents film classics 
Wed. at 7:30. June 29: The Fortune Cookie. Free. 


Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. June 30: The Great 


Good Morning, Vietnam: Fri. the 1st, 7:45 
— film than ‘Blue Velvet.’” ff 
\ Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:15 
R K n i Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 
| >. 
ee NATICK, USA Cinemas (237-5840) BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
FOR MATURE AUDNENCES DUE TO EXPLICT SUBIECT MATTER Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 
12:35, 2:40, 4:40, 
NOW PLAYING 
hoon, 2:50, 5:10, 
US"Cinemas 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight - 
NICKELODEON Il. Big Business: through Thurs., 12:20, 3, 5, 
— 7:20, 9.30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
. 
Riveter. 
: EAST BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (569-0271), 
FRAMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY (879-3570) 49 
82 State St. — 
. Free. 
I | 
I St., Boston, presents a series “Jean Renoir in 
_ : the Thirties” with screenings Fri-Sun. at 8 p.m. 
In French with English subtitles. June 24, 26: 
rm é Bull Durham: 7:15, 9:30 
q * North Shore Center 
N en 4 63) 
= 
: NOON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 

@ Gary Cooper) 465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents the 

Gazdag’’ in the Remis Auditorium. July 1 at 5:30 

OIR/ p.m.: Singing on the Treadmill and “Happy New 

AGNEY'! Year.” At 8 p.m.: Gyula Gazday introduces A 
Py 27 Hungarian Fairy Tale. Admission $4 for each 

.) ‘arses = St., Newton, presents free films at 7:15 p.m. June 

| Rambo through Thurs. Call for times. 29: Words and Music. 

are THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Fridays at 7:30 p.m. and some Saturdays and 
f fi Sundays at Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth 
St., Brookline; Thursdays at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Food Co-op, 449 Cambridge St., Allston; and 
WILDE! j A Fridays at 7:30 p.m. at the Firehouse Multi- 

cultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St, Jamaica 
— THE MAGIC FLUTE Plain. Additional locations noted below. Ad- 
MUS BOV TES|@ Hubley Retrospective,” with animation by John, 
GLENDA STRATFORD IMOGENMILLAIS. ay p.m. at the Brookiine Arts Center: Walkabout, at 
16:00 Retrospective"; at 9 p.m., ‘Festival of Clay- 
mation." June 26 at 7:30 p.m. at the Brookline 

Arts Center: A Slave of Love, at 9:15, My Brilliant 
Career. Jun. 28 at 8 p.m. at the Newburyport 
Screening Room, 82 State St., Newburyport: 

“The Hubley Retrospective.” June 30 at 8 p.m. 

> at the Boston Food Co-op: “Experimental 

Animation,” works by Victor Maskovski, 

Harry Smith, Flip Johnson, and Julie Zammarchi; 
WORLD CINEMA/ at 8:30 p.m., Faith and Emily Hubley introduce 

: COC T E-A_-U retrospective of their work, including the world 

premiere of Emily's “Blakeball.” July 1 at 8 p.m. 
AKEN RUSSELL FILM at the Firehouse Mutticuttural Center: works by 
| THE BEAST John, Faith, and Emily Hubley, including 
OF AN OSCAR WILDE STORY (w/Jean Masala, Day) “Biakebail.” : 
ORPHEUS SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 000-0108 

films. June 28 at 2 p.m.: The Unknown Eiffel and 
A Is For Architecture. June 30 at 6 p.m.: The 

THE MANCHURIAN SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536-8241), 685 

R ences . Film Classics" Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. June 30: Souls 
Sees | | 40 BRATTLE ST. of Sin. 
“ HARVARD SQ. - CAMB. WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
| 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: My Friend Ivan Lapshin (1984). Alexei Gherman’s remembrance of growing up in a 
during Stalin's terror, kicks off the Harvard Film Archive series ‘Gorbachev's Old New Cinema,” featuring films whose production (or 
“release) has been made possible by glasnost’. The first showing of /van Lapshin will be preceded by an introduction by HFA curator Viada 


Petric. Playing on Tuesday, June 28, at 8:30 p.m. and on Thursday, June 30, at 9 p.m. at the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts. 
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Russian village in 1937, 


482-1222 


ATE. 128 EXIT 35 RTE. 38 
933-5330 


*& K AUTUMN SONATA (1978). ingmar 


emotionally crippled daughter (Liv Ull- 
mann). Bergman's cause-and-effect ac- 


*:BABETTE’S FEAST (1987). Derived 
from an Isak Dinesen story, this quaint, 
rather prissy film may be the ultimate yuppie 


cracked lyricism, but he fails to make the 
residents of the Bagdad remotely appeal- 
ing, and he ODs on the rather cloying device 


with hereditary (alcoholic) insanity. The 
film seems somewhat patchwork while 
you're watching it, but you retain the images 
and the performances of Jean Gabin as the 
engineer and the dark minx Simone Simon 
as the femme fatale, Severine. This was 
Gabin's great period. With Fernand Ledoux, 
Julien Carette, and Renoir himself in a lovely 
cameo as a poacher. French Library. 

(1988). in outline, this comic 
fantasy about a 13-year-old boy in the body 
of a grown man is the definition of high 
concept. Yet it’s genuinely charming, and 
it's been made with a great deal of skill and 
affection. Tom Hanks plays Josh Baskin, 
who undergoes his magical transformation 
and ends up an executive at a New York toy 


us see how, for a typical kid like Josh, every 
word — every gesture 
pursuit of fun. The movie is cleverest in 
getting you to believe that his innocence 
could be the key to his success in the adult 
world. As Josh's executive girlfriend, Eliza- 
beth Perkins does a nice job of softening the 
all-work-and-no-play girl, and Robert Log- 


Robbins), a talented rookie pitcher who 
needs to learn control; Crash Davis (Kevin 
Costner), a veteran catcher assigned to 


“teach Nuke how to be @ pro; and Annie 


— is devoted to the _ 


gia is terrific as the toy-company prez; the . 


scene with him and Hanks dancing on a 
giant piano at F.A.O. Schwarz is an instant, 
blissed-out classic. Penny Marshall 
directed. Copley Place, Harvard Square, 


Circle, suburbs. 
*& KBIG BUSINESS (1988). The pairing of 


written rube character) . But as the country 
girl dazzied by the big city and the 
by an italian 


5 


2 

g 

8327 


: 


Savoy (Susan Sarandon), the romantic 
groupie looking to land her annual local star. 
Robbins and Sarandon both have inspired 
moments, and Costner, for the first time, 
comes alive as an actor — his gravity gets 
you to care about this jaded veteran. 
Shelton specializes in a kind of curlicued, 
homegrown literacy, with characters spew- 
ing out lines like “You're pitching out of the 
wrong side of your brain!” The film's 
anything-goes, junk-intellectual atmosphere 
is intoxicating — and wildly funny. Yet 
Shelton also loves the game. His baseball 
scenes are probably the most thrilling ever 
filmed, and in the end the movie stands as a 
fond tribute to all the players who aren't 
heroes. Cheri, Harvard Square, Circle, 


suburbs. 

THE BURGLAR (1967). This Soviet explo- 
tation of punk culture is the story of a boy 
who steals in order to keep his older brother 
out of political trouble. Directed by Valeri 
Ogorodnikov. Harvard Film Archive. 


Cc 


CABINET OF DR. 


V 


& 


|| CINEMA REVERE || DEDHAM || WOBURN 
| 
| SOMERVILLE] [FRAMINGHAM CHESTHUT DANVERS 
‘ a en gives a moving performance beneath his ot ASSEMBLY $Q. RTE 93 RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD Soe ATE. 128 - EXST 24 
= 
ttle. 
Bergman probes the unresolved love/hate BETE HUMAINE (1938). Jean | al @ 
relationship between a career-centered Renoir softens the fatalism and melodrama it 
concert pianist (Ingrid Bergman) and her Emile Zola’s novel about train engineer A _AN A ae) 
count of how the absence of love can ruin a # [rl 
life is clear and persuasive, yet the only : 
character in the movie with an internal ar 
pianist — is viewed as a monster of vitality 
who crushes the life out of the brooding 48 
art-house movie — it’s about food as company. The film pokes delicate fun at a A 
artistic expression, as emotional liberation, generation that (no matter how successful | 
as salvation. Two devout spinster sisters or worldly) will always find the idea of being — i 
(Birgitte Federspiel and Bodil Kjer) live a “grown up” a trifle weird. Hanks givesa 
life of pious quietude. Then their maid wonderfully inventive performance; he lets 4 
(Stéphane Audran), a French political = 
refugee, insists after years of service on = 
treating her employers and their Lutheran — AIN 
irony (and it’s a leaden one) is that the CALIGARI (1919). The extravagant painted af FRO oor of] yoke 
guests, considering sensual delight ungodly, sets of Robert Wiene’s landmark film & 
vow not to enjoy the meal but do so in spite employ the conventions of German Ex- PICK 
of themselves; loosened up, they begin pressionism — stark, artificial light and Bi OP oe | ee 
behaving in a truly Christian fashion for the EEE twisted shapes — to represent the world as = en ee ae 
first time. (That's the second irony.) The seen by a madman. An asylum inmate is Momma From The T 
film deprives you of any sensual pleasure: telling us the story of the carnival mesmerist 
the rhythm is punishingly siow, the pho- Dr. Caligari (Werner Krauss), who sends ae Aas 
tography stolidly picturesque, and the his somnambulistic slave (Conrad Veidt) 
folksy, operetta style. It's a wanly genteel great director, but this sometimes stiff- a t} The Ruaning Mee 2 15 cox res 
picture. Directed by Gabriel Axel. Nickel- Bette Midler and Lily Tomlin, our great bawd —_jointed movie is memorable nonetheless. Throw from the Train 
odeon, Harvard Square. and our great changeling, should have been Harvard Film Archive. The Princtpal 
BAGDAD CAFE (1988). Director Per- exquisite. They play two sets of identical YCHARADE (1983). The gun point- The Witches of Eastwick 
cy Adion once again teams up with the hefty twins mismatched at birth: one pair end up ed at Audrey Hepburn in the opening scene The Untoucha>tes (15 copi ce aude . 
Marianne Stigebrecht (the star of his 1985 the bosses of a corporation, the other are turns out to be a water pistol; thus Stanley 4 Fatal Beeuty oan > fee ae 
Sugerbaby) , only this time the results are bumpkins who travel to New York toprevent Donen sets the tone for this elegantly silly & te Over Me 
precious and tiresome. Sigebrecht plays a that company from closing down their thriller, which is sometimes reminiscent of The Princess Giride 
German traveler who splits with her hus- hometown factory. The script, by Dori ‘To Catch a Thief and North by Northwest. ) Adventures in Babysitting fee : 
band during a drive through the Nevada Pierson and Marc Rubel, provides plenty of | Hepburn plays a woman whose estranged | ae — ie =i 
desert. She winds up at the Bagdad Cafe, a structure, but director Jim Abrahams ap- husband is murdered. His gangster pals 
rundown hangout staffed by a collection of proaches it strictly as a series of gags and (James Coburn, George Kennedy, and Ned ‘Pull Metal my an os a a “ = 
dispirited American weirdos; it’s up toherto doesn’t even attempt to make the farcical Glass) terrorize her, convinced she knows | 
revitalize them. Adion is trying for a tone of story believable. Tomlin doesn’t get to do the whereabouts of a large sum or sfolen 
(though she glows in her scenes with Fred Grant is Hepburn’s leading man, whom she iad mpect : gs 
Ward, who triumphs over his horrendously asks the famous question “Do you know _Santember = Se ’ 
he introduced in Sugarbaby, filming every- what's wrong with you?” (‘What?” 
thing through candy-colored filters.- The Continued on page 42 | 
movie is like King of Hearts directed by = : 
Fassbinder. The stilted cutesiness of the tycoon, Mi B 
comedy isn't just a matter of crude comic kkk Superb : -— 
execufion — It's rooted in the whole late- unguarded Good 
"60s staleness of the idea. Only Sigebrecht, gestiveness | | VIDE ail » 
a porcine kewpie-doll, is appealing, and she West's. 
doesn't have nearly enough to do. Copley Atutey 
*XKKBEAUTY AND THE BEAST Shelton is the film has not been viewed as we ae F 
(1948). Jean Cocteau's version of the fairy raw talent, control, and metaphysics — Sauere Dedham. Wi. Roxburr Stoney ere 
tale about @ git who gives to is ment is intended S| Ave. | 
transporting poetic fantasies. Jean Marais triangle featuring “Nuke” LaLoosh (Tim - a 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Dating 

| 
beat Sat. & Sun. 
7:15 & 9:25 


j 
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THE 
DIRECT FROM LA. 


NEW PROGRAM 
EVERY WEONESDAY 


BEST IN GAY MOVIES 


4:30, 7:15, 9:25 


10:30, 12:38, 2: 
o Sat & Sun 2:00 


4:45, 7:40, 9:40 


What’s Playing? 


check 


THE BOSTON 


@ great animator, Vinton is a magician with a 


g 


: 
3 
i 


i 
i 


Charles, 
DUNDEE W (1968).As urban sportswriter who moves with his wife 
Dundee, Paul Hogan has a genial (Madolyn Smith) to a farm in upstate New 
he’s the adventurer as handy- York. There’s no logical succession to the 


CASSETTES 


DAN AYKROYD JOHN CANDY 


GREAT OUTDOORS 


This is no holiday...this is war! 


ALNIVERSAL PICTURE 


USA CINEMAS SHOWCASE nas USA Cremas GENERAL CINEMA 
CHARLES CIRCLE SOMERVILLE] | BRAINTREE 
227-13 566-4040 628-7000 848-1070 
GEwERar Crema | | SHOWCASE Coremas } | SE CINEMAS) USA CINEMAS 
FRAMINGHAM 
135-8020 | 672-4400 286-1660 933-5330 777-2555 | $93-2100 


OF HEAT” 


“A 9 OUT OF 10. ‘RED HEAT’ 
PACKS A HELL OF A LOT 


—Gary Franklin, ABC-TV, LOS ANGELES 


“A SUMMER SIZZLER. 
TWO HEROES WHO PACK 
HUMOR IN THEIR WALLOPS”’ 


—Susan Granger, WMCA RADIO, NEW YORK 


MOSCOW'S TOUGHEST 
DETECTIVE. 
CHICAGO'S CRAZIEST COP. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE THING 
WORSE THAN MAKING 
THEM MAD. 


USA CINEMAS 
SINEMA 37 
482.1222 


277-2500 628-7000 


(somenviiue] (_WwaTicK 


et ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 


653-5005 /237-5840 


DOLBY 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
REVERE WOBURN 


ATE. & SQUIRE RD. | 128 ATE 38 
86-1660 


933-5330 


326-4955 


DOLBY 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


USA CINEMAS 


RTE. 128 - EXT 24 


777-2555 | $93-2100 


portrayals 
prisoners, and they find their match in Erich 


‘Bull Durham’ is smashing in ev 
Kevin Costner shows un 


—James Verniere, 
BOSTON HERALD 


— Gary Franklin, KABC-TV/Los Angeles 


This year’s best summer film.” 


KEVIN COSTNER SUSAN SARANDON 


“GRAND SLAM! 


department... 
ted 


Susan Sarandon gives one of the juiciest 
performances in all of American comedy.” 


— David Edelstein, ROLLING STONE 


“* ‘Bull Durham’ is a winner . . . (Costner is) one of the 
few leading men who can make sex seem sexy.’ 
—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


1 & 128 EXIT 15A 
326-4955 


KTHE HARDER THEY COME (1973). 
Jimmy Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 


enthralling even when the visual style is B- 
movie clunky. Directed by Perry Henzel. 2 
Rear Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 


baseball to explore the work of William 
Blake (it's narrated by Bill Lee). Faith and 
Emily will be present at the June 30 show. 
Rear Window at the Boston Food Co-op. 


& kk KINTOLERANCE (1916). When the 


and bombed at the box office. The modern . 


tive sequence.) The film is being 
with live 
accompaniment, and at the original 


by Gordon Douglas. Brattle. 


L 


LAST EMPEROR (1967). 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s epic about Pu Yi, the 


i 
i 


We get so little of his inner life that 
this character at the center of a fwo-hour- 


* KLOVE IS A DOG FROM HELL (1988). 


three different ages — 12, 19, and 33 — in 


aa oa ; Continued from page 41 demanding department-store boss who von Stroheim’s sympathetic German com- 
“Nothing.”") Walter Matthau is an drives his workers crazy. With Loretta mandant. & French Library. 
ee J Young; directed by Roy Del Ruth. Brattle. THE GREAT OUTDOORS (1888). John 
Candy's wilderness vacation is interrupted 
a ™ 0, 7:15 & 9:25 : brother-in-law (Dan Aykroyd) in this com- 
WEST edy produced by John Hughes and directed 
at 2:00, 4:30, CLAY- by Howard Deutch. Charles, Circle, 
of virtuosity 
‘ and beauty that lets a viewer feel he’s = 
‘The finest af male mowes. now both | é rediscovering the physical world. included in 
ART {je work are “Legacy,” “Creation,” and Shantytown, but he’s got many rivers to 
fi 400-006: “Dinosaur,” all about the origin of life on _cross. This is the de rigueur reggae picture, 
; = ot ip 4 hi Be : earth; the delightful video for John Fogerty’s and its music and mythic pop narrative are 
Duvall). For a while, Hopper maintains a (Including his classic spots for the California 
a I ES tense, unstable atmosphere. But instead of Raisin Board); and “The Great Cognito,” 
having the two cops confront their conflict- which has the hyperactive intensity of a THE HUBLEY RETROSPECTIVE. The 
ing methods (or the futility of any method in star-studded LSD flashback. More than just work of animators John and Faith Hubley 
.| $0 desperate a situation), the script and their daughter Emily gets a screening in 
— and that’s just how Hopper directs it. bird,”” Doonesbury Festival,”’ and the 
Penn indulges premiere of Emily’s “‘Blakeball,” which uses 
Starts Today, Friday, June 24th Mick 
; UGA Cinemas man, greeting each new danger with a laid- plot: what begins as a comedy aboutacity — ; 
COPLEY PLACE|/ WEST NEWTON back, Mr. Focit smile. Hogen’s natural-man slicker out of he element turne into 
266-1300 nom. » 964-4060 —— , zen charm carried the first “Crocodile” marital-crisis picture and then a farce about + NAACP picketed screenings of The Birth of 
3 ee ae ome poe Dundee, a charming but thin fish-out-of- how the couple enlist the local, hostile a Nation and accused D.W. Griffith of 
| g water farce, and to an extent it carries the eccentrics in a scheme to help them unload _—racism, he sank all his money into this plea 
' Fri & Sat 12:00 (Mid) Lee 1 3 Se rEg foe sequel. The movie, though, is a pretty jerry- the farm. The material isn’t far in spirit from - for universal tolerance in an attempt to clear 
Sun No 10:30 built affair. The first film played (endearing- other Chase vehicles, but director George himself of the charge. But the movie was 
Be: ee ly) off of Dundee’s innocence. Now that Roy Hill opts for a style of understated made with more than just moral conviction: 
2 he’s become an established Manhattanite, tedium, serving up the would-be belly split into four intertwined narratives, this 
abs 4 - the filmmakers simply set him up against laughs with cushy, Town and Country crazily ambitious film was a daring experi- 
some vicious Latino coke dealers (gee, visuals. Still, junk is junk, whether there are ment that expanded the vocabulary of film, 
hae - what an original idea!) , whom he outwits in whoopee cushions or leather armchairs in though it proved too much for audiences 
the outback. Still, despite the gaffes, the the drawing room. Paris, Chestnut Hil, 
a. rickety plotting, and some borderline of- suburbs. : story, with Mae Marsh and Robert Harron, 
eae : fensive slurs, Hogan's charisma rules. At and the Babylon episode, with Constance 
classiest superhero going. With Linda G fully developed; Bessie Love stars in the 
Kozlowski, who loOkS more aware than story and Margery Wilson in the 
a that she’s not exactly the draw here. %*%&%*GRAND ILLUSION (1937). Jean Huguenots’ tale, both of which have been 
f f Directed by John Cornell. Cheri, Chestnut Renoir's eloquent saga of fraternity and truncated in the years since the picture’s 
: Hill, suburbs. ~ class relations in a German prison camp in original release. (Lillian Gish tends the 
1917 may look familiar today, but none of cradle, “endlessly rocking,” in the connec- 
Ee come close to equaling its compassion and piano 
glace. Jean Gabin, Pierre Fresnay, and speed 
a EMPLOYEE’S ENTRANCE (1933). Warren Po (as opposed to the speeded-up motion that 
Ft Williams stars in this comedy about a renders even the greatest silent films a 
te curiosity) ..2 Harvard Film Archive. 
K 
4 : KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE (1950). 
: —_ James Cagney stars as an escaped con 
; who takes control of a small town. Directed 
ed 
Pe ee last emperor of the Qing dynasty, is visually 
si : pleasing but cool and remote. Pu Yi came to 
the throne when he was three and grew up 
; rs in the Forbidden City as a kind of royal. 
cipher. He had no power and, as the film 
tells it, no knowledge either of the outside 
x 
Audrey Hepburn hits Paris and falls in love 
with an older man (Gary Cooper) in Billy 
Jig This Belgian film about sexuality and 
romance (it’s based on stories by Charles 
| Y three separate vignettes. in the first, he’s a 
curious, horny pup initiated into puberty by 
an older friend; in the second, he’s 
teen who's shunned by the girls in school; in 
having with the corpee of besutht 
MAKING THEM PARTNERS having ex withthe corpee ofa beaut 
tragedy of a life based on a distorted view of 
sex. And so it ends up keeping him at a 
Tat Roses Tary Wason Romer Wow. music Converrino frustrating middie distance. For all its 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR DANNY BRANSON PRODUCTION Ganz obvious audacity, the movie never seems 
USA Cinemas CINEMAS} | SHOWCASE Cinemas} 
CHER! |] CIRCLE || DEDHAM 
stead of opening up Mozart's opera with 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS o CINEMAS USA Cinemas contrived outdoor scenes, Ingmar Bergman 
ATE. 128 EXIT 35 & ATE. 3801 ATE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD is a sunny, lyrical, altogether joyous film, 
933-5330 286-1660 653-5005 /237- nothing less than the only fully successful 
- — - - : screen transiation of opera. The highlight of 
O es USA Cinemas USA Cinemas USA Cinemas the movie is the Papagenoy Papagena duet, 
. 128 - EXIT 24 et ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 ° 
777-2555/593-2100}|_ 628-7000 864-4580 Brattle. 


DIDATE (1962). Greaf fun, if not nearly as 


shocking or outrageous as it seemed when 
it came out. John Frankenheimer's long- 
out-of-circulation film is at once the original 
“visionary” Hollywood black comedy and a 
first-rate thriller, one that anticipated by 
nearly a decade the impassioned con- 
spiracy thrillers of the 1970s. A strangely 
effete American soldier (Laurence Harvey) 
returns from Korea to receive the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. One of his 
former platoon members (Frank Sinatra) 
discovers that Harvey has, in fact, been 
brainwashed by the reds and turned into a 
zombie assassin. The movie has the slightly 
unreal texture of a comic dream, one in 
which the joke is always dangling just out of 
sight. Yet there’s an oddity at its core. This 
satire of commie-baiting paranoia actually 
buys into the idea of the red conspiracy — 
it uses the very mindset it's dismantling to 
whip its audience into a gleeful frenzy. With 
Angela Lansbury as Harvey's ghastly, 
manipulative mother, and Janet Leigh. 
Written by George Axelrod, from the novel 
ttle. 


(1988). The opening shots are enough to 
warn you that you're in Steinbeck land — 


tally irrigates his bean field with the water of 


satiric spin to a naturalistic 


Avaenevtess 


&KKKNASHVILLE (1975). Robert 


i 


‘through the streets of San Francisco. A 
robbery and murder at the US Army base 
on the city's outskirts touches off an 


almost beside the point to call Henry 


“up with a solid premise for @ thriller, even if 


he doesri't do enough with it:-This update of 


who won't sell out. The movie needs more 


subject matter front and center. That's 
despite 
some good jokes, it slips in and out of 


rich and organic out of it. Yet despite a trio 
of remarkable performances and some 
breathtakingly human sex scenes, most of 


about his relationships with Sabina (Lena 


the way to do Kundera justice was to render 


_ that style was never particularly forceful — 


his novel in the gloomy, lurchingly realistic 
style of a Czech film from the period. But 


and besides, it couldn't be further in tone 
from Kundera's. The film is so pointedly 
heavy it seems cloaked in a veneer of retro 


chic, and Kundera's’ contrasts and para.’ 


doxes are lost. Harvard Square, West 
Newton. 


WALKABOUT (1971). This story of 
a teen-age English girl (Jenny Agutter) and 
her small brother lost in the Australian 


Vance Marshall's lovely novella) into Civ- 


kkk: WHITE HEAT (1949). An intense, 
brutal gangster film. James Cagney is fierce 
and feverish as Cody Jarrett, the mother- 
obsessed bandit stricken with maddening 
headaches and bent on getting to the “top 
of the world, Ma.” Tightly crafted by 


the fantasy bin to come up with a mix-and- 
match ripoff, fusing elements of Lord of the 


Advance tickets arg 
phone on the day of the 


available at the box office or 


calling 523-6664 with credit card 


whiz you 


Garage parking available day and evening. ‘Mending Chranr-Gites. 9:00 p.m.; Fri. 6:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. pro ry 10 p.m. Double feature rate available. 
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in sortie ways, the premise squares neatly 8 
N with Reaganite anti-Soviet rhetoric, but the 
MOVIE try to pack the right-wing Hollywood film noirs is set in the rundown 
wallop of its predecessor. Stallone, in his shipbuilding city of Newcastle, which (as 
; Altman's masterpiece, a tumultuous epic of Easter island School of Acting way, has the film tells it) is being Americanized to 
American life in the "70s. Throwing narrative enough presence to get away with his hell. in the new Newcastle, it seems, British 
conventions to the winds, Altman follows 24 monosyllabic dialogue, and although direc- yups sit around in prefab .bars Grinking 
characters as they cluster around Nash- tor Peter MacDonald doesn’t provide the § American brew, and anything old or working Po 
vile’s C&W scene on the eve of a_ cartoon highs that Rambodid, he hasagift class or just plain English is frowned upon. 
presidential primary. The vignettes are for complex spatial dynamics. The film | Tommy Lee Jones is the Texas magnate 
funny and entrancing, but the magic of the succeeds as a hyperbolic action spectacu- who's spearheading this apocalyptic gene 
film lies in the way Altman stitches them lar; watching it is like playing anew roundon _trification, and Sting is the jazz-club owner WwW 
together into a crazy quilt of national myths an old (and very familiar) video game. yyy. 
and values. He gets at the way politics and Beacon Hill, suburbs. behind-the-scenes detail, and the rela- 
pop culture and violence are all integral to RIDERS OF THE STORM (1987).Shown at tionship between the nominal leads (Sean 
the great American jumble. A landmark. last year’s Boston Film Festival under the Bean and Melanie Griffith) feels per- 
With Lily Tomlin, Keith Carradine, Henry _ title The American Way, this countercultural —functory, in part because the characters outback and befriended by an intense’ 
Gibson, Michael Murphy, and Ronee fantasy stars Dennis Hopper asthe pilotofa seem to have no roots. But Figgiscomesup  aborigine boy (David Gumpilil) could 
Biaklee. Z Brattle. plane that’s been floating around since the —_ with some good, cutthroat dialogue, andhe _ scarcely be less deserving of Nicolas Roeg’s 
. "60s, trying to stop the election of a crypto- knows how to work with actors. Sting, fragmentation techniques. Roeg keeps in- 
Sn fascist president. With Michael J. Pollard. especially, is outstanding — he gives youa _truding with dislocating shock cuts, trying to 
o Beacon Hill. sense of how idealism and corruption can turn the simple story (taken from James 
exist within the same body. Coolidge 
700). ilization and its Discontents. The movie is 
Cocteau's exquisite mythic fantasy, Jean ‘§ worth seeing, though, for the extraordinary 
Marais is the poet Orphée, an idl of « of Aguttter and Gumpiilil, and the 
MILAGRO BEANFIELD WAR Parisian café society who journeys into JR. (1924). Buster T powerful loss-of-innocence ending. Rear 
death in search of inspiration. The imagery Keaton's surreal, poetic masterpiece SCCS Wi Ow at the Brookline Arts Center. 
is frequently amazing; among the most the cinema as dream, and dream as the %*«%*A TAXING WOMAN (1988). Juzo : 
that place where simple farmers have a memorable visions are the black-leather- world where life's dilemmas are magically _itami’s new comedy has its moments of wit. 
virtuous glow and landowners are avaricious jacketed, biker-gang messengers of death resolved. Buster is a projectionist jilted by There's something ticklish in its depiction of 
; but stupid. Adapted from John Nichois’s and the passages through mirrors. @ his girlfriend, who believes a rival suitor’s Japan as a nation of full-time tax cheats, 
novel, this hunk of liberal whimsy is abouta Brattle. charge that Buster is a thief. That night, he —_with the internal-revenue service as a kind of ; 
poor farmer (Chick Vennera) who acciden- falls asleep screening a film and “enters” high-powered financial SWAT team. Yet the 
Pt . the moving image — and wakes up country’s exorbitant tax rates aren't a director Raoul Walsh, the conventional story : 
: an evil white landowner (Richard Bae eee _s magically able to solve the case. One of the —_ universal subject for comedy, and the way _isn’t much more than a sturdy vehicle for . 
ford) . A confrontation builds, but the script Pp cinema's most enchanting self-homages, {tami repeats the same satirical idea over Cagney — but his performance alone 
is just a cluster of picturesque incidents —___ ee the film features several of Keaton’s most and over again, he wears you out. Thestory, makes it a classic. With Edmond O’Brien 
puffed up with enough folk wisdom and we- spectacular sequences. Shown with the such as it is, pits two obsessives against and scary Margaret Wycherly as Cody's 
the-people sentimentality to choke a moun- Keaton short “The Playhouse” (1921). each other: there's Gondo (Tsutomu beloved Ma. @ Brattle. 
tain goat. And the director, Robert Redford, Brattle. Yamakazi), a businessman with gangster ki: WHITE MISCHIEF (1988). This tale of 
doesn’t shape anything; he just throws in parents to a school for *&* KA SLAVE OF LOVE (18978). Ravish- connections, and Itakura (Nobuko the wealthy, amoral British colony in Kenya 
moldy sight gags, air-brushed sunrises and Po ingly photographed and very moving, Nikita Miyamoto), the waif tax investigator who — during World War Ii might have made for a 
sunsets, and a lot of patronizing earnest- Mikhaikov’s Russian tragicomedy is set in pursues him with a pitiless yet strangely juicy, bitch-elegant entertainment. instead, 
ness. With Rubén Blades, Daniel Stern, 1917, when the Bolsheviks have grabbed innocent fervor. (A fanatic drudge, she’s director Michael Radford turns it into a : 
Sonia Braga, John Heard, Christopher Moscow, but it takes place at a resortinthe — like a high-school student determined to Joseph Losey-style divertissment, a pom- a 
Walken, Melanie Griffith, M. Emmet Waish, White Russian Crimea, where some childish maintain her perfect grade point.) The pous, smug, cold-blooded movie that’s i 
and James Gammon. Harvard Square, silent-film makers are shooting a melo- characters don't have enough dimension, _ infatuated with its own chic rot. it's based 
West Newton, suburbs. drama. The melodrama’s vain and flighty _and instead of letting the ruthlessness seep _on the true story of the murder of Lord Erroll f 
*&kXMOONSTRUCK (1967). This en- star (played by the magnificent, moon- out between the cracks, Itami puts his (Charles Dance), who was having an affair . 
joyable romantic farce is set in Brooklyn and faced Elena Solovei) falls in love with the with the young wife (Greta Scacchi) of an 
Manhattan, but director Norman Jewison cameraman, who's a secret Bolshevik. older aquaintance (Joss Ackland). The ie 
and screenwriter John Patrick Stanley draw When she sees his clandestine films of husband, who had ail the motivation in the i: 
their inspiration from Italian opera — they White Russian atrocities, her courage and _ tedium. Coolidge Corner. ; world, was tried and eventually acquitted of is 
use the stylized attitudes of opera to give a —Hiilll, Allston, suburbs. passion-emerge. This might sound like %&%&%**x TROUBLE IN PARADISE (1832). the murder. Although the large cast includes : 
RE ethnic-family %*% THE PRESIDIO (1988). This thriller is propaganda, but Mikhalkov suggests that Ernst Lubitsch’s masterpiece is one of the Trevor Howard, Geraldine Chaplin, John 
comedy. Cher plays a widowed Italian so dull it actually begins with a car chase _ the heroine's transformation is, for her, the © most sophisticated American comedies, Hurt, and Sarah Miles, the only real acting is 
bookkeeper engaged to a good-natured grandest of all her roles. And he shoots the and one of the most exhilarating. It's the done by Ray McAnally in a small role and by . 
man (Danny Aiello) she likes but doesn’t beauty of a time past with such sumptuous- _ story of a pair of jewel thieves (Herbert Ackland, who's eventually done in by the : 
love; she ends up falling for his estranged ness that it looks like a lost Golden Age; you Marshall and Miriam Hopkins) who fallin number of humiliation scenes he has to 
younger brother (Nicolas Cage) . The movie Vestigauion Nancied jolly Dy a tougras- can't help wondering about the longing it love and join the household staff of a rich play. Dance and Scacchi are both terrible; : 
is about characters who court disaster by eather career soldier (Sean Connery) and must have stirred in modern Soviet au- widow (Kay Francis), planning to rob her; _ their affair becomes the story of a stiffanda ; Ne 
following their passions, and who explain the young cop (Mark Harmon) who once diences. Rear Window at the Brookline Arts unfortunately for Marshall, the lady in cipher, and the film seems to regard it with as 
__ their lives in terms of fables and omens that clashed with him. Director Peter Hyamsisn’t Center. question is both canny and quite attractive. | the same trivial cattiness it pretends to be . 
don't make’ sense (but still seem mys- what you'd call a man of invention or finesse %*x*SOMEONE TO LOVE (1988). It's Script by Samson Raphaelson. Brattle. satirizing. West Newton. : 
teriously right). Standouts in the talented — he has no talent for suspense and he [RENNIN 2 WILLOW (1988). Pointiess for anyone i 
‘cast include Olympia Dukakis, who has an —siams things home with sheer brute force. Jaglom’s improvisatory autobiographical ene __sooverr_ 12 to sit through, though a few words ib 
unsentimental, deadpan wit, andCage,who He doesn't have much feel for actors, either, films self-indulgent — self-indulgence is U : ie should be said in behalf of Ron Howard's ; es 
; does a delightful caricature of a tough-and- though that hardly matters when you're what they're about. in this semi-documen- ee direction. Willow doesn't look like other ‘A , 
tortured stud; his manic intensity is both working with a thin, TV type like Mark tary talkfest, Jagiom plays a director who [EE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS — boring sword-and-sorcery epics — it locks 
hilarious and passionate. Cher, speaking in Harmon, As Connery’s daughter (whom throws a Valentine's Day party inadeserted OF BEING (1988). Director Philip Kauiman like Akira Kurosawa’s Ran, Howard blends - ae 
Italo-Brooklynese and gesturing volubly, Harmon falls for), Meg Ryan shows her theater outside Los Angeles. He invites has taken Milan Kundera’s seemingly un- the various locales (England, Wales, New 
gives her character a warm self-assurance. sassy forwardness. But both she and everyone He knows who's alone or lonely adaptable novel and fashioned something © Zealand) into a verdant, misty fantasyland 
Copley Place, suburbs. : Connery, who has to strut around inthe kind and then spends the party roaming the at once wondrous and raw. Yet this state-of- 
MURDER AT THE VANITIES (1834). A of macho theatrics that are below him, are theater with a camera crew, recording their the-art naturalism has been lavished on one ; a 
variety show (featuring Duke Ellington) is deprived of one of their most vital resources: responses to questions about modern of the yawniest large-scale projects in a 
the setting for this murder mystery starring _ their wit. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. romance. Jagiom is probably the tritest and the nearly three-hour love story is draggy = years. Producer /mogul George Lucas raids « = 
Jack Oakie and Victor McLagien. Directed most sentimental personality of the lot, but and overdeliberate. Daniel Day-Lewis gives Pe = 
by Mitchell Leisen. Brattle. LL ———————————————= he’s also a born entertainer, and he keeps a sly, original performance as Tomas, a ‘ 
**MY BRILLIANT CAREER (1979). 34 several characters on hand (such as his brain surgeon and master seducer who ings, Gulliver's Travels, Snow White and : : 
Gillian Armstrong's first feature js an uneasy brother, Michael Emil) toridiculehis enjoys his power over women. The movie is the Seven Dwarfs, the story of Moses, and, 
but brisk mixture of romantic-comedy and %** RAMBO Ill (1968). On its own pure, own romantic obsessions. in his final fim [iE = most prominently (and shamelessly), his 
feminist uplift. The central romance is action terms, it delivers, but this megaton- appearance, Orson Welles sits in the back Olin) , an artist who prizes independence as own Star Wars trilogy. Lucas hasn't even a 
between an inflamed and frustrated country Dolby commando movie works as anaimost of the theater like the voice of history, much as he does, and Tereza (Juliette tried to come up with any imaginative Ee 
girl (the radiant Judy Davis) who has a abstract fantasy — it's “explosive” without elucidating romance through the ages. Binoche), the innocent country girl who  conceits of his own here (such as the s 
simmering desire to write and a laconic being truly exciting. After coming out of Welles cuts across his own built-in pomposi- _insinuates herself into his life forever. The —_ unforgettable image of Darth Vader), and a 
gentieman farmer (Sam Neill) who seems retirement in a desert-side Buddhist ty, and the film's; his indulgence is a gift to story is compelling for a while, but it begins —_ the movie is stolid even on its own borrowed ye 
ideal for her. The career-versus-marriage monastery, Rambo (Sytvester Stallone) the audience. With Sally Kellerman. Copley to grind to a halt around midway point, terms. With the exception of Billy Barty asa = 
conflict seems trumped up here, since the must rescue his former Green Beret com- Place. : when the Soviets invade Czechoslovakia, in trickster wizard, the characters have no a 
alternatives to marriage are very bleak. @ mander (Richard Crenna), who's being #&kkwSTORMY MONDAY (1988). The i slyness, no edge. Charles, Chesinut Hil, ce 
Rear Window at the Brookline Arts Center. held captive by the Russians in Afghanistan. —_ British writer/director Mike Figgis has come suburbs. ' i 
-wiliadd a year fo your ile, 
Seasons” is a vibrant celebration of the changing cycle of the year. takes you into “dimension. Dazzling com> 
Four Seasons,’ you'll thrill to exciting new time-lapse, microand Magar 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST 


| female detectives 


Private dicks anes 


Watching the 


by Susannah Garboden 


s there any female mystery fan who 
didn’t start with Nancy Drew? 
Everyone seems to have read at least 
a few. When you're 11, you read 
what your friends read, and the “Titian-haired girl — 
— books were cheap and great for swapping 


but adult mystery and detective books are pretty ) 
formulaic themselves. Maybe you even got through SSS 
the whole series before the light dawned, but it did ty 
dawn. You figured out that your father — who was 
not” Carson Drew, a well-known lawyer in their 
Continued on page 8 


HARDBALL, by Christopher Matthews. Summit Books, 26 pages, $17.95. 


Intimidated by Hendrick Smith’s 700-page-plus The Power Game? Then try the new, lively Power Lite, 
Christopher Matthews’s 226-page Hardball. Hardballis not the comprehensive study of power that its 
subtitle, “How politics is played — told by one who knows the game,” pretends. But if Smith’s two-ton 

tome is destined to become the classic on the way Washington works, Matthews can at least claim to have 
put together the Monarch Notes. 

If, as Matthews says, a pol should admit his weakness up front (of which more anon), then a book 
review should surely do the same. So: few of the axioms the author extrapolates from his survey of the 
winners and losers in the pursuit of public power will come as a surprise to those for whom politics is at 
least an avocation. That those who want more power would be wise to cultivate those who have more 
power, that a pol should always to tend to the home front, and that one should keep one’s word good and 
one’s enemies in front of him or her are hardly the stuff of which political epiphany is made. Nor is the 
news that a good pol defuses his or her own negatives by “hanging a lantern on the problem” a revelation 
to aficionados of public affairs. And for the uninitiated to see the wisdom of that counter-intuitive dictum, 
they need only imagine the way the story of Kitty Dukakis’s longtime diet-pill addiction would have 
played had an enterprising reporter learned of it before the campaign decided to defuse the problem by 
taking it public. 

A modern Machiavelli Matthews is not, and in some circumstances that could be a problem: as any 
good pol will tell you, you should never promise things you aren't already sure you can deliver. 
Fortunately for Matthews, he does deliver on a more explicit promise: “This book is also meant to 
Commins on page 3 
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Nonfiction 


The Ways of the Ant 
_ Dave Barry’s 
Greatest Hits 
The Ultimate Evil 
Capote: A Biography 
Season Ticket 
Unknown Texas 


After Delores 
by Sarah Schulman 
The H 
by Thomas Berger 
~~ Spence + Lila 

by Bobbie Ann Mason 


People Like Us 
by Dominick Dunne 


A Thief of Time 
by Tony Hillerman 
Crimson Joy 

by Robert Parker 


The New Confessions 
by William Boyd 

The World Is Round 
by Gertrude Stein 
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FEAR NO EVIL 


World-renowned for his 
defiance of the Kremlin, 
Natan Sharansky tells 
his remarkable story 

of nine years as a KGB 
prisoner with warmth. 
intelligence and humor. 
He gives testimony to 
the evils of a police state 
and to the indomitable. 
jovful spirit of a single 
person. 


Random House. $19.95 


SECRET ARMIES 


by James Adams 
A detailed account of 
the development of the 


world’s covert forces 
whose training, meth- 
ods. and operations are 
kept hidden from public 
scrutiny. The secret 
armies of Delta Force 
(U.S.), SAS (Great 
Britain) and Spetsnaz 
Soviet Union) are the 
cutting edge in today’s 
wars—continually pressing for politcal or territorial 
advantage. Much of the information has been 
gleaned from previously secret documents and 
intelligence files. published here for the first time. 
Little Brown. $19.95 


BEHIND THE VEIL 

OF ECONOMICS 

by Robert L. Heilbroner 
What lies behind the 
veil of economics? Power 
and ideology argues 
Robert Heilbroner. In 
this collection of essays 
he explores the ~“regime- 
like” character of capi- 
talism. Returning to 
Adam Smith and Joseph 
Schumpter he uncovers 
the workings of econom- 
ics and capitalism in contemporary society. Lucidly 
written for the economist and noneconomist alike. 
Norton, $17.95 


by Natan Sharansky * | 


POLITICAL PARTY 


POLITICAL PASSAGES 
edited by John H. Bunzel 
Twenty years after the 
student uprisings of 
1968, this unique collec- 
tion of essays portrays 
the dilemmas of an 
entire generation. The 
emotionally charged first 
person accounts span 
the breadth of America 
—from the Deep South 
of Julius Lester to the 
Mid- and Far West of 
Ronald Radosh and David Horowitz. They bring to 
life the heros and villains of that turbulent tme— 
figures such as Jane Fonda, Richard Nixon, John 
Mitchell. and Joan Baez. 
Macmillan, $21.95 


THE THE POWER GAME 
by Hedrick Smith 
This Pulitzer Prize- 
winner takes us inside 
America’s power center 
to reveal how the game 
HOW WASHINGTON) 0! governing is played 
WORKS and to learn why the sys- 
HEDRICK SMITH tem doesn't work better. 
Smith approaches our 
capital almost as if it 
were a foreign country. 
| ‘| to show how a revolu- 
tionary explosion of 
power in the mid-1970's turned Washington inside 
out. The fascinating anecdotes. surprising portraits. 
and penetrating analysis. put the reader on the edge 


of the acuon as modern history unfolds. 
Random House. $24.95 


WHAT'S NEXT? 
by Paul Erdman 
Financial expert Paul 
_ Erdman looks beyond 
the clouds of Black 
Monday predicting a 
deceptive calm for the 
remainder of 1988, the 
six events leading to a 
crash in 1989, and an 
HOW TO PREPARE YOURSELF | economic upswing by 
FOR THE CRASH OF 89 AND | 1991. He also tells you 
PROFIT IN THE 19905 | what to buy, what to sell 


and how to build your 
portfolio in anticipation of the coming investment 
climate. This book could be the wisest investment 
you make. 


Doubleday, $14.95 


by I.F. Stone 

With the fascination of 
a detective story and the 
emotional impact of a 
tragedy, this veteran 
Washington correspon- 
dent sheds new insights 
into the most famous 
free speech case of all 
time—the trial of 
Socrates. He unravels 
the mysteries behind the 
trial: why Athens waited until Socrates was seventy 
before bringing him to trial, why he did his best to 
antagonize his judges, and how easily he might have 
won acquittal. 


Little Brown, $18.95 


PLAYS 


THE THE PRESENT AGE 


A | _ by Robert Nisbet 
America’s changing 
E ; geopolitical role since 


WWI is addressed in 


this essay with force and 


PROGRESS elegance. It points out 
AND ANARCHY that in exercising the 
American “itch to inter- 
MODERN vene’ as the moral 
AMERICA: guardian of the free 
world, foreign policy has 
ROBERT NISBET - grown overextended and 
often unfettered. Nisbet 
argues that although Americans profess to hate 
the bureaucracy, they rely on it increasingly to 
solve the nations problems. much like the 
monarchs of Europe's past. 


Harper & Row, $17.95 


LARS AND SENSE 


[ BOONOMIC CHANGE AND] THE RISE AND FALL OF 


THE GREAT POWERS 
by Paul Kennedy 
Kennedy gives a wide- 
ranging analysis of 
global politics over the 


past five centuries focus- 
ing on the relationship 
of economic to military 
power as it affects the 
rise and fall of empires. 
He discusses the shift in 


the world’s productive 
balances and the impli- 
cations of it for the U.S., the Soviet Union, western 
Europe and the emerging Asian powers. 

Random House. $24.95 


NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLERS 


ARE ALWAYS 25% OFF 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 
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Nonfiction 
Continued from page 1 
entertain,” he writes in the 
introduction, just after his promise 
to anatomize the accumulation 
and exercise of power. Entertain it 


SUMMER READING 


thunder. Marlin decided to skip 
that particular race. John L. Lewis 
‘ended up endorsing Byrd.” 


Those stories make Hardball 


fun reading. And if the book 
doesn’t convince the reader that 
Tip’s old flak “knows the game,” 
the jacket surely will. Almost as 
prominent as the title are the 


does, for what Matthews gives us | cover testimonials from George 

is mostly a collection of vignettes | Will and Dan Rather. “Matthews 
and anecdotes culled both from is half Huck Finn and half 

his own career as speechwriter for | Machiavelli in this exuberant 
Jimmy Carter and aide-de-camp to | guide to the great game of 

former Speaker Tip O'Neill, and politics,” quoth Will. “Hardball 
from the many other Washington | tells some tough and funny truths 


movers and shakers Matthews 
obviously made it a point to 
cultivate. 


because it’s written by someone 
who has played it,” blurbs 
Rather. Now that’s good spin. 


It’s those rough-and-tumble — Scot Lehigh 
anecdotes that redeem this book. 
pseudo-slurs then senator Claude | THE WAYS OF THE ANT, by 


Pepper's 1950 opponent 
uncorked in cracker country to 
beat the man he smeared as “Red 
Pepper,” such as “Pepper is 
known all over Washington as a 
shameless extrovert,” “Pepper 


has a sister who was once a a 
a driveway or sidewalk with their 


hillocks. Not so in Africa, where 
the author (a British civil servant 
and adventurer also known as 
J.B.C. Lamburn) encountered the 
dreaded Driver ant. This fierce 
insect travels in dense armies 
numbering in the millions and is 
relentless in its collective search 
for fresh (or newly dead) meat. 
Crompton also informs us that 
these creatures are completely 
blind, and that merely a few 
minutes of exposure to the killing 
African sunlight will char them to 
husks. Thus, they travel by night. 


thespian,” and “Pepper practiced 
celibacy before his marriage.” Or 
this 11th-hour leaflet 
counterattack from a Virginia 
state senator whose opponent 
was lambasting him for not 
endorsing a constitutional 
amendment to ban busing: “John 
Watkins believes it is 
constitutional to bus your 
children into Washington.” Or, 
for another way of using your 
opponent's would-be strength to 
throw him off balance: In 1958, 
Robert Byrd, then a West Virginia 
congressman, was running for 
the Senate and hoped to have the 
United Mine Workers support, 
only to have UMW chieftain John 
L. Lewis call him in and impart 
that he planned to support 
William Marlin, Byrd’s probable 
opponent in the primary. The 
next day, Byrd demonstrated the 
political guile that would later 
make him Senate majority leader. 
Calling a press conference, he 
euchred his opponent with three 
brief announcements: that he, 
Byrd, was a candidate for the 
Senate; that Marlin planned to 
run as well; and that Lewis was 
going to endorse Marlin. “The 
effect,” writes Matthews, “was 
memorable. Had he remained 
silent on Lewis's impending 
endorsement, he would have 
been trumped by it. His own 
announcement would have been 
vastly overshadowed by Marlin’s 
declaration. By making the 
announcement for Marlin and 
Lewis, he stole his opponent's 


John Crompton. Nick Lyons 
Books. 242 pages, $8.95. 


Give thanks for living ina 


temperate climate. Around here, 
the worst that ants can do is spoil 


picnic, or litter the perimeter of 


“There is something eerie 


about a Driver ant attack ona 
human dwelling: it is on so vast a 
scale, but so silent,” Crompton 
writes. “If a sleeping man 
happens to be in the room, and if 
he continues to sleep it is said. . . 
that he will be covered with ants 
who wait for the word of 
command before attacking him. 
When the order is given all those 
in a position to do so will attack at 
once, each plunging in its pincers 
and doubling itself up as it strains 
and pulls to tear out the piece of 
flesh it has gripped.” Crompton’s 
scientific instincts are no less 
keen than his descriptive powers 
(he very properly provides the 
Latin names of his subjects, along 
with their familiar names). As 
grisly as his account of the Driver 
ant invasion is, you can never 
accuse him of pandering to our 
baser instincts. 


Though Crompton is a 


popularist — no doubt about that 
— this is nature-writing so vivid 
that even the most jaded urbanite 
will suddenly yearn to be an 
entomologist. Here’s his 
observation on Harvesting ants 
returning from a collecting 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., | expedition: “Nearly all carry 
Boston, MA 02215, (617) 536-5390 seeds, but some of them have not 
July 1988 been able to get any. These seem 
Publisher and Chairman to think that stigma attaches to 
Stephen M. Mindich those returning empty-handed, 
President and so they pretend they have a seed. 
Chief Operating Officer They pick up anything, a tiny 

H. Barry Morris pebble, a bit of earth, a fallen 
Features (PLS) Editor petal, and march along with it. It 
Sandra J. Shea will be discarded by the 

Design Director examiners when they get back, 
Cleo Leontis but in the meantime they 
Associate PLS Editor probably feel happier and less 
David Barber conspicuous carrying 

Retail Sales Manager something.” 

Diana Smith Among Crompton’s other 
Books Advertising Manager works (first published in the 
Blaine Hebbel 1950s, since rediscovered and 


published by Nick Lyons Books) 


are A Hive of Bees, The Hunting 
Wasp, The Sea, The Snake, and 
The Spider, each one delightful, 
and a narrative saga of its subject. 
For, despite his own mishaps 
(just a sample of his oeuvre 
suggests that the author has been 
stung countless times by various 
wasps, bees, ants, and arachnids 
— sometimes, just to assuage his 
curiosity about the strength of the 
venom), Crompton never loses 
his respect, indeed awe, for his 
tiny subjects. “If nothing else. . . 
[they] can teach us patience,” he 
begins in The Ways of the Ant. 
And his readers will find that 
Crompton’s careful and 
humorous observations pay off in 
spades — whatever their point of 
view concerning the sanctity of 


picnics. 
— Sally Cragin 


DAVE BARRY’S GREATEST 


HITS, by Dave Barry. Crown, 
287 pages, $16.95. 


Pity Dave Barry. While most of 
the country’s newspaper scribes 
have to get up in the morning and 
whisk off gossamer stories on the 
international monetary standard 
or Middle East unrest, Barry must 
sit down at his VDT and 
somehow conjure up a column 
exposing the patent follies of 
daily life in late 20th century 
America. One wonders how the 
poor man possibly makes his 
deadlines. 

Actually, Barry’s syndicated 
Miami Herald humor column 
can’t be quite the fox-in-the- 
henhouse beat it first appears to 
be. For one thing, doling out 
social satire in the age of Bonzo, 
Jim and Tammy Faye, and Spuds 
MacKenzie must be a little like 


hawking bottled water at the 
Johnstown Flood. But if it’s true 
that each generation gets the 
humorist it deserves, then Barry 
— who was awarded this year’s 
Pulitzer Prize for “commentary” 
— and his smart-ass tartness are 
our just desserts. Catering to the 
ever-diminishing national 
attention span, Barry's three- 
minute slices of farce provide 


‘what is surely our current 


Recommended Daily Allowance 
of irony. 

Like any good humorist worth 
his spleen, Barry is intent on 
pricking and scouring the 
national conscience. Among his 
fervent crusades are the abolition 
of salad-bar sneeze shields 
(“sneeze shields actually spread 
disease, because they make it 
hard for a squat or short-armed 
person to reach back to the chick 
peas and simulated bacon, and 
some of these people are going to 
become frustrated and spit into 
the House Dressing”) and the 


imposition of an e tax to 
discourage an alarming 

national tendency toward 
fradulent rusticity (“stores whose 
names contained any word 
ending in an unnecessary ‘e’ 
such as ‘shoppe’ or ‘olde’ .. . 
would be taxed at a flat rate of 
$50,000 per ‘e’ ”’). 

Seldom arch or downright 
nasty, Barry comes across as a 
cheeky weatherman of the 
zeitgeist, bringing us zippy up-to- 
the-minute bulletins on the | 
winds of change and the tides of 
fashion. At his peak, he can 
exude the devilishly twisted 
wisdom of a global-village 
explainer. Why are airline flights 
so crowded? Because fares are 
now “assigned by a machine 
called the Random Airfare 


-Generator, which is programmed 


to ensure that on any given flight 
(1) no two people will pay the 
same fare, and (2) everyone else 
will pay less than you.” 

For all his zest at capering on 
the culture’s cutting edges, 
though, Barry is often at his most 
pungently entertaining when 
milking the comic’s timeless 
stock in trade: dogs, kids, taxes, 
and salesmanship. And it’s a 
delight to observe how he 
imparts a distinctly generational 
spin on these golden oldies. 
“Robert [Barry’s son] got into 
dinosaurs when he was three, as 
many children do,” he writes in 
“A Boy and His Diplodocus.” 
“It's a power thing: Children like 
the idea of creatures that were 
much, much bigger and stronger 
than mommies and daddies.” 

But alas, not even Barry's high- 
octane wit and consummate gift 
of gibe can entirely save him 
from a common defect of the age: 
read too many of these columns 
at one gulp and a good number 
begin to feel prefabricated rather 
than made to order, assembled 
by formula rather than bolts of 
comic insight. Then there’s the 
annoying habit Barry has of 
injecting asides that such and 
such statement is “a true story” or 
“really happened,” as if he were 
petrified that readers will assume 
that his very soul is pickled in 
wisecracks. After the first dozen 
or so of these pleas, one has to 
wonder if Barry, for all his laurels, 
is completely at ease sporting his 
conspicuous cap and bells. 

— David Barber 


THE ULTIMATE EVIL, by 
Maury Terry. Dolphin 
Doubleday, 512 pages, $17.95. 


Maury Terry’s investigation of 
the David Berkowitz/Son of Sam 
killings, is a first-rate entry in the 
crowded and highly 
sensationalized field of real-life 
investigative thrillers. Terry 
undertook what he thought 
would be a prototypical case 
history of a lone psychopath who 
from July 1976 until August 1977 
killed and wounded several 
young men and women, many as 
they sat necking in parked cars. 
However, what eventually 
emerged from Terry’s nine-year 
probe is a harrowing, 
nightmarish portrait of an alleged 
underground network of satanic 
cult activity operating in New 
York, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Terry's investigation began the 
day David Berkowitz was 
arrested. First dubbed the “.44- 
Caliber Killer,” later called “Son 


BOOKMARKS 


of Sam” by both police and press, 
Berkowitz turned out to be a guy 
from Brooklyn who claimed to be 
carrying out the murders on 
orders received from a neighbor's 
dog. 
From the beginning, Terry 
questioned the “one man, one 
gun” theory favored by police. To 
Terry, the notion that one 
individual could plot, taunt, leave 
clues, evade police on alert, kill, 
and avoid capture, all at the 
behest of a dog, was beyond 
belief. In the end, even the truth 
itself would be beyond belief. 
Terry provides a page-turning 
dissection and analysis of the 
_ murders that crippled New York 
City and left seven wounded, six 
dead. His story starts with the 
brutal, seemingly unrelated 1974 
ritualistic murder of Arliss Perry, 
wife of a Stanford University pre- 
med student, inside the campus 
church in Santa Clara County. 
Years later, as Terry pursues his 
Son of Sam inquiry, he obtains a 
book smuggled out of prison by 
Berkowitz. Inside are notes 
scrawled by Son of Sam that 
suggest an intimate knowledge of 
the crime. From there, Terry 
traces a fantastic trail of bizarre 
nationwide satanic cult activities. 


AN INVESTIGATION 


N INVE 
MOST DANGEROUS 


He discovers an organized 
underground of invisible groups, 
which utilize mind-control — 
techniques, fear, blackmail, and 
drugs to recruit and bind 
members. Rituals featuring 
consumption of blood and urine, 
as well as human and animal 
sacrifice, figure prominently in 
maintaining coven solidarity. 

In the course of cutting 
through the official “crazed 
loner” tag, of which the basically 
sane David Berkowitz is 
extremely resentful, Terry serves 
up a brief yet revealing history of 
early satanic cults that continue 
to surface throughout the 
investigation, including the 
Process Church of the Final 
Judgement, the Ordo Templis 
Orientis (OTO), and the Golden 
Dawn. But the big eye-opener 
occurs when Terry learns from 
Berkowitz about a person 
identified in the book only as 
Manson II, an original Manson 
Family member, a so-called 
“satanic super-star,” who travels 
from cult to cult performing guest 
hits on selected targets. His 
participation in some of the Son 
of Sam killings appears certain. 

The Ultimate Evil is an epic 
story linking such unlikely 
incidents as the Profumo sex 
scandal of the early ‘60s and the 
infamous Claus von Biilow case 

‘with satanic activity. Along the 
way Terry offers more-credible, 


‘Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
though no less horrific, motives 
for the Tate/LaBianca murders. 
Still other evidence connects Son 
of Sam cult members to major 
figures in the Hollywood 
entertainment community. 

It is difficult to recommend this 
book as entertainment, and it is 
just as difficult to resist. But The 
Ultimate Evil is more than this 
season's ultimate beach-blanket - 
read; Terry’s investigative/ 
reportorial efforts have 
resulted in a reopening of the 
Son of Sam case by the Queens 
District Attorney's office. More 
chilling, the paperback edition, 
due out under the Bantam 
imprimatur, has been 
temporarily blocked by a suit 
from the satanic group Ordo 
Templis Orientis (OTO). 

— David Solomon 


CAPOTE: A BIOGRAPHY, by 
Gerald Clarke. Simon and 
Schuster, 631 pages, $22.95. 


This is a fat book about a 
pudgy man who tended to write 
rather slim volumes. That is not 
to say Capote’s talent was small. 
Although several of his 16 books 
are a bit precious, he nevertheless 
produced an elegantly wrought 
novella that is still widely read 30 
years after it was published and 
will probably continue to be well 
read 30 years from now 
(Breakfast at Tiffany’s); a novel- 
length account of a grisly 
multiple murder, executed with 
the literary vigor and 
psychological finesse of a 
masterpiece (In Cold Blood); and 
an unconventional collection of 
short stories that combines an 
almost Chekhovian sensibility 
with steely technical virtuosity 
(Music for Chameleons). 

Capote’s fey manner and 
flamboyant lifestyle 
overshadowed his critical 
achievements while helping to 
boost his sales and to bolster his 
popularity. That was something 
his detractors in hack-ademia 
would never forgive. But as 
Gerald Clarke reveals in this 
well-written and well-researched 
biography, Capote’s fidelity to 
his art never wavered, even as he 
polluted the wellsprings of his 
talent with drink and pills. 

Clarke, for 20 years a top writer 
at Time magazine and a friend of 
Capote’s, had wide access to the 
man and much of his circle. He 
documents with a cool but sadly 
feeling eye Capote’s self- 
destructive slide toward death — 
just one month shy of his 60th 
birthday in 1984. Equally 
fascinating is Clarke's account of 
young Capote’s rise from a 
broken home, strange childhood, 
and eccentric adolescence to 
literary stardom. 
| Capote: A Biography pulls no 
punches, but with sympathy and 
insight helps us to understand 
the seemingly endless tension in 
a life at once graced with artistic 
achievement yet punctuated, so 
sadly and so consistently, with 
personal crises that sprang from a 
search for love. 

— Peter Kadzis 


“ SEASON TICKET, by Roger 
Angell. Houghton Mifflin, 406 
| pages, $18.95. 


years in the pages of The New 
Yorker, where he switch-hits as 
the magazine’s new fiction editor, 
and in the quinquennial 
collections of his essays (The 
Summer Game, 1972; Five 
Seasons, 1977; Late Innings, 
1982). His new book, Season 
Ticket, covers the last five 
baseball seasons (1983 to 1987) 
and finds Mr. Angell back in form 
after a comparably uneven 
outing in Late Innings. 

Angell’s many fans and few 
critics (the latter mostly from the 
sportswriter camp) either relish _ 
or find fault with some of his _ 


familiar territory — the annual 
scouting reports from spring- 
training camps, the yearly 
summing up and recounting of 
pennant races and World Series. 
Both sides have their points. 
Angell concedes “spring 
training is a misnomer” and 
confesses that his perennial late- 
winter-under-the-palms 
assignment is enough to “give a 
sensitive man a deeper 
appreciation of the nature of 
guilt.” But we forgive him his 
good fortune because he goes 
about his task with grace and 
insight, concentrating one spring 
on the art of infielding and 
another on the development and 
demise of pitchers, particularly 
Cy Young winners, particularly 
in the American League. 
Angell’s most enduring essays 
over the years have been his 
individual and group portraits of 
players. “In the Fire,” a 1985 
piece on the brotherhood of 
catchers, is one of the best 
examples of baseball writing a 
reader is likely to encounter. 
Angell’s profiles on pitchers 
Steve Bass (in Five Seasons) and 
Bob Gibson (in Late Innings) 
belong in the same category. In 
his essay on Dan Quisenberry, 
we not only follow the up-and- 
down career of Kansas City’s ace 
submarineball relief pitcher but 
also are treated to a bullpen’s 
view of relief pitchers’ antics. As 
an added feature, Quisenberry 
delivers a guided tour of the 
bullpens in the American League. 

Angell can be cranky. He 
criticizes the changing character 
(younger and more upscale) of 
the growing crowds each year at 
the spring camps, a situation that 
he has, if not directly, contributed 
to through his own writing. In 
“Not So Boston” Angell cites the 
Globe's special 24-page section 
on the “Literati of the Red Sox,” 
issued during the 1986 Series, as 
another puritanical example of 
“glooming in print.” From this he 
concludes, “One begins to see at 
last that the true function of the 
Red Sox may be not to win but to 
provide New England authors 
with a theme, now that guilt and 
whaling have gone out of style.” 
Cranky but funny. 

There is a poignancy, more 
pronounced than in his earlier 
writing, that runs through many 
of the essays in Season Ticket. It 
is the voice of a man looking back 
(Angell will be 68 in September), 
not with regret, but with a clear 
sense of shared loss. With the 
exception of his commentary on 
drug abuse in baseball, Angell 
steers clear of most of the recent 
controversies and distortions of 
the game. It’s not so much that he 
thinks these issues trivial as that 
he finds more urgency in the 
enduring forces that have shaped 
and sustained the elegance of 
baseball over the years. Maybe 
that’s why he chose to end 
Season Ticket with “Up at the | 
Hall,” his tribute to Cooperstown 
and an account of his 1987 
pilgrimage, his first visit ever, to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame. It is a 
nostalgic piece, full of history and 
memorabilia. Angell’s final essay 
reminds us that it is the adult, not 
the child, in us who wants the 


_ game to remain the same, the 


Roger Angell has been telling game for adults.” 
tales of baseball for more than 25 | 


players young and unchanged. 
It’s only later, looking back, that 
we see, “losing rather than 
winning, is what baseball is all 
about, and why, in the end, it is a 


—Susan Yates 


UNKNOWN TEXAS, edited by 
Jonathan Eisen and Harold 
Straughn. Collier Books, 404 
pages, $22.95, cloth, $12.95, 


paper. 


Unknown Texas confirms the 
ubiquitous suspicions about my 
native state — that it is dangerous 
and exciting, a land apart, a Wild 
West sort of place. Seventh-grade 
Texas history taught about the 
Native Americans, the Mexicans, 
the Spanish, and the myriad: 
other nationalities and ethnicities 


that make up the Lone Star state. 
What that year-long mandatory 
course didn’t teach, but would 
have had Unknown Texas been 
required reading, was that a 
peculiar constellation of events, 
peoples, and individuals created 
a Texas that is part Gunsmoke, 

rt Dallas, and part undefinable 
— and that has captured the 
collective imagination. Although 
it shakes up popular myths about 


| this former republic, Unknown 


Texas also illustrates why those 
myths exist in the first place. 

Unknown Texas, edited by 
New Yorkers Jonathan Eisen and 
Harold Straughn, contains about 
50 short pieces, by both Texans 
and non-Texans, an ethnically 
and historically diverse group 
that includes such notables as 
Cabeza de Vaca, Davy Crockett, 
Santa Anna, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Stephen Crane, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Woody 
Guthrie, James Michener, Robert 
Caro, Don Meredith,andDan 
Rather. The book is loosely 
divided into three sections: the 
pioneer years, the oil years, and 
the present (post-oil) years. But 
none of the personalities who 
appear in these pages — the 
Klansman, the recently freed 
slave, the female oil-rig engineer, 
the small-town, austere German, 
or the Redneck — can alone 
represent the quintessential 
Texan, that romanticized, larger- 
than-life figure whose mystique 
is the concern of television drama 
and presidential-campaign polls 
alike. This collection — short 
stories, travel pieces, memoirs, 
history, poetry, humor, essays — 
forms a palimpsest that succeeds 
in portraying Texas’s 
heterogeneity and its winning 
combination of paranoia, 
courage, and bravado. Taken 
together these voices explain, 
honestly and humbly, the Texan 
“state of mind.” 

— Ketura Persellin 


Fiction 


AFTER DELORES, by Sarah 
Schulman. E.P. Dutton, 158 
pages, $16.95. 


This novel is not just for 
lesbians. No more so than, say, 
The Color Purple. The passionate 
narrator of Sarah Schulman’s 
third novel (she also wrote The 
Sophie Horowitz Story and Girls, 
Visions and Everything), whose 
name we never learn, could 
remind you of anyone, including 
yourself: the story she tells is one 
of love, rejection, duplicity, and 
desperation on the social fringes 
of Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 
She works as a waitress in a 
coffee shop, drinks Bacardi in the 
morning, counts among her 
friends a Priscilla Presley 
impersonator and a psychedelic- 
maned hairdresser named Coco 
Flores. She is lonely; she throws 
herself at an actress and her 
director girlfriend. These 
companions think she’s 
depressed, a freak, and an 
alcoholic; yet she seems oddly 
lucid as she describes her 
fantasies and her experiences. 

The nartator’s interest in 


adolescent go-go dancer whom 
she calls Punkette, is in part 
fueled by her anger toward her 
ex-girlfriend Delores. When she 
comes into the possession of a 
gun, it becomes a sexual symbol 
of both her passion for her ex- 
lover and her desire to avenge 
Punkette’s death. The two come 
to seem connected, which 
obscures the limits of obsession 
and the justifiable purposes of 
love and hatred. The narrator's 
sleuthing and its eventual 
culmination are cathartic for her, 
but after she rejects the seediness 
of her existence — “the go-go 
clubs or dirty theaters or smoke- 
filled bars or AA meetings” — 
she still just plain misses Delores. 
This is finally about the down- 
and-dirty banality of the loss of 
love. 

Novels with lesbian 
relationships at their center have 
emerged with increasing 
regularity during the past few 
years, and especially from 
mainstream publishers. Unlike 
Helen Eisenbach’s recently 
published Loonglow, a sort of 
too-trendy, homoeroticized but 
lifeless Bright Lights, Big City, in 
which lesbianism is presented as 


_ something some women will 


indulge in in their more desperate 
moments, Sarah Schulman’s 
After Delores keeps its wit and 
earthy charm alongside 
unapologetic descriptions of 
lesbian sexuality despite the 
burdens of respectability 
imposed by a big-name 
publisher. 

— Ketura Persellin 


THE HOUSEGUEST, by 
Thomas Berger. Little, Brown 
and Company, 240 pages, $16.95. 


Though Thomas Berger's 
gently absurdist send-ups of 
contemporary manners have 
been called wry suburban 
versions of the European angst 
operas by Samuel Beckett and 


| Harold Pinter, the real inspiration 


for his sleek brand of deadpan 
Dada is distinctly American — 
Laurel and Hardy. Berger's 
guiding spirit comes from the 
comic pair's brilliant comic feuds, 


| those exhilarating sadistic duels 

' that begin when a piqued Hardy 

dumps ice cream down Laurel's 

_ baggy pants, and Laurel retaliates 


by stomping on his fat friend’s 
derby. The duo’s mischievous 
mayhem snowballs through the 
neighborhood, rolling over 
innocent bystanders, eventually 
demolishing houses and cars. In 
his novels Neighbors, The Feud, 
and now The Houseguest, Berger 
has made an art form out of the 
old “tit for tat” routine, playing 
masterfully with our fascination 
with the violence that lurks, 
destructively and farcically, 
beneath our veneer of national 
glad-handing. After all, this is a 
country where gas-station 
attendants are shot dead by 
impatient motorists, so what's so 
unusual about an 
inconvenienced family plotting 
to kill their ideal houseguest 
because he didn’t get up early 
enough to make a gourmet meal? 
Not that the houseguest hasn’t 
homocidal ideas of his own for 
his summer vacation. Chuck 
Burgoyne’s a natty dresser, a 
great cook, and a sympathetic 
ear, the perfect combination for 
the callow Graves tribe, a 
wealthy family that includes a 
philandering father, an alcoholic 
mother, and a lunkheaded son. 
Only the kid’s lower-class wife, 
who is meeting her ditsy in-laws 
for the first time, senses that 
something is wrong when she 
finds Chuck lying naked as a 
jaybird in the guest room, the 
door wide open. Soon, as the 
open-mouthed Graveses realize 
that nobody invited Chuck, the 
stranger takes over the house; he 
neatly extorts money, sex, and 
power from his hapless hosts, all 
the while keeping up a party- 
hardy demeanor. The Graves’ 
snug oceanfront summer home 


solving th&murder of a,friend, an | -becomes.abuffoonish guerilla 


training ground — the terrorized 
Graveses try to throw Chuck, tied 
.to a chair, into the swimming 
pool, but their victim escapes, 
only to return to make muffins 
for breakfast. The pathetically 
macho action is a nightmare of 
cordial perversity — a weird cross 
between The Man Who Came to 
Dinner and Straw Dogs. 

Berger's detached, lightly 
snooty tone distances us from the 
loopy slapstick while skewering 
the vacillating affections and 
afflictions of the bourgeois 
Graveses, who never stop liking 
Chuck despite his lethal power 
plays. Chuck may be 
spearheading an attack by the 
area’s underlings (he’s related to 
the area’s poor white trash, the 
Finches), but he’s just too good to 
lose. In a deliciously poisonous 
ending, Berger hints that the 
trouble broke out because, 
monentarily, hosts and visitor 
simply forgot their places, their 
proper social roles. A mordant 
satire on manners in our 
“classless” society, The 
Houseguest is a first — the 
perfect book for the guestroom. 
— Bill Marx 


SPENCE + LILA, by Bobbie 
Ann Mason. Harper & Row, 176 
pages, $12.95. 


During much of the 40 years 
Spence and Lila have been 
married, they've lived on a farm 
in Tennessee, watching the rural 
landscape change around the 
Lone Oak shopping center and a 
gleaming hospital in Paducah. 
Now a lump in one of Lila’s 
breasts sends her into the cold, 
sterile corridors of that hospital 
and disrupts the comforting 
fabric of their lives. 

Neither Spence nor Lila can 
talk easily about their love for 
each other or their fears on the 
eve of her operation, but the 
depth of these feelings is 
apparent in the small jokes they 
tell, in the chafing between their 
grown-up children, Cat, Nancy, 
and Lee, and in Lila’s 
embarrassment over all the fuss 
being made about her. When 
Nancy flies in from Boston to 
lend support, her mother’s 
characteristic response is this: 
“Well, l ain't ready to go out and 
pick cotton. But you didn’t have 
to come all this way.” 

The jolting pace of the hospital 
and its starched, impersonal staff 
are frightening to Lila, who 
retreats to memories of when her 
children and husband were 
young. When Cat and Nancy 
shoot questions at the doctors 
| with an assurance that borders on 

disrespect, Spence and Lila are 
| discomforted; their own 
questions are asked softly or not 
atall. 
| There are no pyrotechnics in 
this deliberately paced, short- 
novel, but a rather earthy 
sexuality underpins it and a 
pleasing, bawdy humor crops up 
in some surprising places. The 
main strength of Spence + Lila 
lies in Mason’s careful handling 
of plain and simple folks who 
have rock-solid values, a skill she 
honed in Shiloh and Other 
Stories and In Country. As 
accomplished as the author is, 
though, her title characters slip 
into the “aw shucks” zone 
| occasionally, becoming parodies 
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of the slow-talking American 
gothic. Cat, Nancy, and Lee 
provide a needed counterpoint as 
emissaries from a faster modern 
world in which divorce and the 
continual rush to gather 
possessions play major roles. 
Lila’s own world is practical 
and tied to the family she raised; 
she’s spent a lifetime growing © 
things with Spence. Yet her 
universe is not without reflection 
and beauty, as Mason’s prose 
points up. “Growing into old age 
toward death is like shifting gears 
in a car; now she’s going into 
high gear, plowing out onto one 
of those interstates, racing into 
the future, where all her 
complicated thoughts that she 
has never been able to express 
will be clear and understandable. 
Her mind cannot grasp these 
thoughts exactly, but there is 
something important about 
movement that she wants to tell. 
The way corn will shoot up after 
a rain. The way a baby chicken’s 
feathers start showing. The way a 
pair of wrens will worry and 
worry with a pile of sticks, 
determined that the place they 
have chosen is the right one fora 
nest. ... A baby’s tooth 
appearing like a shining jewel.” 
Mason’s phrasing seems at once 
sharp and smooth, and for the 
most part it protects her characters 
from the easy sentimentality they 
might otherwise never have risen 
above. 
— Francesca Coltrera 


PEOPLE LIKE US, by 
Dominick Dunne. Crown, 403 
pages, $19.95. 


Tom Wolfe has already done in 
the dinners and savaged the 
salons that provide the backdrop 
to Dominick Dunne’s People Like 
Us, a tome of wealth and power 
in modern-day Manhattan. 
Hollywood (in Wall Street) and 
Broadway (in Serious Money) 


have only recently given us 
fuller-blown morality tales than 
this one — stories of what greed 
and filthy lucre will do to the 


‘ fantastically rich and famous. But 
_ though Dunne is covering some 


well-trod ground here, his book 
is entertaining. 

In this fictionalized account of 
a highly charged, hybrid New 
York Society heading toward 
Black Monday, Old Money fights 
to keep at arm’s length from 
People Who Want To Be Like 
Them — to join their exclusive 
clubs, sit on their charitable 
boards, marry their children. 
They end up, instead, squirming 
uncomfortably in the New 
Society’s desperate embrace. 

Much of this very modern tale 
is told from the point of view of 
Gus Bailey, a journalist like 
Dunne (who's a contributing 
editor at Vanity Fair), an outsider 
privy to the escapades and 
confidences of the idle rich. 
Bailey sets out to avenge his 
daughter’s death at the hands of a 
lunatic whose jail sentence was 
minimal. Then he’s dropped by 
society — just as Dunne, whose 
own daughter was strangled by 
her boyfriend, who did three 
years for the crime, was quickly 
cast out of New York’s social 
whirl when pirated chapters of 
this novel appeared in Women’s 

Wear Daily. 

How Bailey gets his revenge is 
one of the stronger plot lines in a 
weakly plotted book. The novel 
is made more compelling — or 
good enough to take to the beach, 
at least — by Dunne’s rendering 
of a few characters strangled by 
New York Society’s static dance, 
and a few who end up going solo. 

— Maureen Dezell 


A THIEF OF TIME, by Tony 
Hillerman. Harper & Row, 209 
pages, $15.95. 


The San Juan River winds 


through the dusty Southwestern 
canyons where the Anasazi 
Indians once lived. The tribe 
vanished a thousand years before 
white Americans set foot in that 
territory, and in the hope of 
finding out what happened to 
that lost civilization, 
anthropologist Eleanor 
Friedman-Bernal is intent on 
tracking one particular Anasazi 
potter. Without telling any of her 
equally ambitious colleagues, she 
uncovers a cache of distinctively 
marked pottery in a remote 
canyon, but her silence doesn’t 
protect her from a person with 
similar interests and utterly 
different motives. 

Although Navajo tribal-police 
lieutenant Joe Leaphorn handed 
in his resignation letter after his 
wife Emma unexpectedly died, 
he is persuaded to look into the 
anthropologist’s disappearance. 
Meanwhile, Officer Jim Chee, 
another member of the tribal- 
police force, has been saddled 
with a far more humiliating 
assignment: find the men who 
stole expensive excavating 
equipment from the motor pool 
he was supposed to be guarding. 
The job was obviously pulled off 


by professional pot hunters, the 

' thieves of time who loot Indian . 
ruins and sacred gravesites for 
valuable relics. 

To label this book a mystery 
would be a misnomer, since 
suspense certainly takes a back 
seat to local color. Yet when 
weighed against the spellbinding, 
slightly eerie atmosphere 
Hillerman so effortlessly creates, 
the conventional twists and turns 
of the genre come to seem less 
important than the simple act of 
following his finely drawn 
characters on their rounds. 
Hillerman writes with literate 
beauty of the rocky Indian- 
reservation land and the 
surrounding desert, as he did in 
Skinwalkers, the novel that 
brought these two Navajo 
policemen together for the first 
time. In this enclosed society, 
beat-up pick-up trucks ply 
between small, gossipy fiefdoms 
in which the belanga — the 
whites — are the outsiders. An 
evocative catechism of Indian 
culture rolls across these pages: 
the town of Ya-Tah-Hey, the 
Peyote Church, the humpbacked 
Anasazi fertility god Kokopelli, 
the Red Forehead clan, the young 
police officer who’s been trained 
to heal, the chinga — ghosts — 
who protect the ruins from those 
who would attempt to steal a 
heritage. 

Leaphorn and Chee, the first 
enigmatic and fatigued by life, 
the second a younger and more 
stubbornly traditional Navajo, 
cross paths as each uncovers 
clues that tie the separate crimes 
together. Alone and in tandem, 
the two officers interview a host 
of pot hunters, some who work 
illegally, and others, as one — 
character cynically observes, who 
bear the scholarly credentials of a 
“well educated person who steals 
artifacts in dignified manner.” 
Chee finds the stolen excavating 
equipment abandoned with the 
bodies of the two men 


responsible for taking it. Then the 
ripples caused by a grisly triple 
murder committed decades ago 
draw Leaphorn close to a final 
solution that unfortunately 
seems far less credible than the 
absorbing events that lead up to 
it. 


ae 


— Francesca Coltrera 


JOY, by Robert 
Parker. Delacorte Press, 211 
pages, $16.95. 


Robert Parker's latest isn’t 
about much else than food, sex, 
and running shoes. Some people 
think that’s what the last few 
Parker books (to say nothing of 
this decade) can be reduced to. Of 
course, some people like that. 

The “crimson” in the title has 
nothing to do with Harvard; the 
closest to Harvard we get is to 
Susan Silverman's house in 
Cambridge, where one of her 
therapy patients may also be the 
man who's been killing black 
women and leaving a rose by 
their side (not to mention his 
intimate thoughts in italics 
throughout the book). By the 


time the book opens, three have” 


died. But the crimes soon become 
subsumed by other, more 
pressing matters — matters 
defined by the question: when do 
we eat? 

Not 11 pages into the book, 
Spenser is flattening chicken 
thighs with a heavy knife, 
preparing the first of the book's 
chicken meals for himself and 
Susan; this one includes grilled 
lemon-and-rosemary chicken, 
brown rice with pignolias, 
assorted fresh vegetables 
steamed and dressed with his 
famous honey-mustard splash, 
blue cornbread, and a bottle of 
Iron Horse Chardonnay. Spense 
and Susan talk, days pass, he 
goes to the gym, another woman 
gets killed, and he goes to Susan’s 
Continued on page 6 
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place. Because guess what time it 
is? 


It’s time for her to sip “a diet | 
Coke while she put two chicken 
breasts with apricot and pistachio 
stuffing into a red casserole dish 
.. -” Good thing they eat, because 
it turns out to be a long night. 
Someone visits Susan and lays a 
red rose at her door. Means Hawk 
and Spense have to babysit her 
until the guy can be caught. But 
that’s okay; it leaves the two 
lovebirds plenty of time to flex 
their annoying take-ycurself- 
seriously ‘80s-speak muscles —- 
the ones that allow Susan to say 
things like “We are able to love 
one another with the intensity 
that we do because we are able to 
be separate while we are at the 
same time one.” 

Or maybe it’s because they 
both enjoy the same foods. 
“There are a couple of boneless 
chicken breasts in the freezer,” 
Susan says after a break in the 
case. “I put some extra virgin 
olive oil in the fry pan, took the 
foil off the chicken breasts, put 
the two small rocklike portions in 
the fry pan, and put it on the gas 
stove to simmer.” 

In between all this noshing, 
there are a few obligatory Nike 
references and plenty of warm 
and caring sex. By the end of the 
evening — this is a fast read — 
the case is a wrap. It’s another 
compelling read from Parker, but 
there’s less meat on these bones 
than usual. In fact, the biggest 
suspense is figuring out how a 
press release mailed five weeks 
before the book’s publication 
date can already call Crimson Joy 
a best seller. 

— Sandra Shea 


THE NEW CONFESSIONS, by 
William Boyd. Morrow, 476 
pages, $19.95. 


“My first act on entering this 
world was to kill my mother. I 
was heaved — a healthy eight 


pounds — lacquered and ruddy | 


from her womb one cold March 
day in Edinburgh, 1899.... The 
date of my birth was the date of 
her death, and thus began all my 
misfortunes.” 

With this bald, grandiose 
statement, John James Todd, the 
Rabelaisian narrator of this 
beguiling novel, begins a steady 
stream of reminiscence. As his 
fictitious autobiography 
gradually unreels, Todd issues 
bulletins from the sun-warmed 
terrace of his Mediterranean 
home, Villa Luxe. 

Packed off to an eccentric 
Scottish boarding school after his 
lackadaisical attitude toward life 
pushes his rigid father too far, the 
young John James settles in with 
a sigh of relief. But his years there 


y 

‘passion for his recently widowed 
Aunt Faye causes him to rush 
impulsively to her side. Once 
quivering under her friendly, 
curious eyes, though, he can only 
stammer out that his mad dash 
from boarding school was 
undertaken in order to enlist as a 

‘soldier in World War I. 

Todd realizes he’s made a 
terrible mistake right away. “To 
be honest,” he says, regarding 
more zealous compatriots with 
horror, “I wanted to live for 
myself, not die for my country. 
But all too soon, his fresh-faced 
unit is sent into the thick of the 


fighting at Ypres. 

Boyd details both the soldier’s 
life and the blood-soaked 
carnage with a cruel and lunatic 
humor. His narrator is plucked 
from near destruction by a 
serendipitous turn of fate and 
given a camera with which to 
record the nobility of war. But 
propaganda doesn’t interest 
Todd, and he sets off instead to 
make a stirring statement about 
the ravages surrounding him. 
After filming from a balloon one 
day, he is brought back to earth 
with a jolt in occupied Belgium as 
a prisoner of the Germans. There 
he makes the acquaintance of one 
rather sweet, highly cynical, and 
self-serving prison guard, Karl- 
Heinz, who is willing to exchange 
a few chaste kisses for any 
number of coveted items. - 

While imprisoned, Todd reads 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 
Confessions, a startling 
manifesto that rules his later life. 
Once loosed upon the world 
again, he carries around the 
burning desire to film the book. 
And he does eventually churn 
out Part I of this monstrous epic, 
but not before making the 

_arduous trek from being a 

_ filmmaker of the bubbly fluff 
popular in Britain, through lean 
years in Berlin, and into a period 
of sunny acclaim as the writer 
and director of a silent 
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Looking back on the muddle 
he has waded through, Todd 


remarks, “My life bottomed out 


as they say until I was 53, and 
then it got worse.” Unrequited 
passion for a Communist actress 
wrecks his home life, the advent 
of sound and color puts a cramp 
in his plans for filming parts two 
and three of Confessions, and 
during the Hollywood red hunt - 
during the 1950s, Todd is 
blacklisted. He takes it all in 
stride, scraping along on next to 
nothing while writing under an 
assumed name, and taking time 
out in sleepy Mexico. 

The absurd turns of Todd ’s life 
are as uniformly amusing as the 
novel is absorbing. The book’s 
worse fault is a slight but definite 
loss of control as the evnts of the 
last few years mount up | 
alarmingly. Despite that, Boyd 
scores impressively with his 


finely crafted tale of a man full of ' 


wide-eyed bluster and droll good 
humor. 
— Francesca Coltrera 


THE WORLD IS ROUND, by 
Gertrude Stein, with 
illustrations by Clement Hurd. 
North Point, 176 pages, $19.95. 


Gertrude Stein is tough to read 
— she strips language down to 
trip you up, keep you from 
skimming, make you think 
through every word. Tedious? 
Sometimes. Sadistic? A little, but 
in The World Is Round, her only 
children’s book, the playfulness 
of her practice comes through 
too. The World Is Round tells the 
story of nine-year-old Rose, her 
dog, Love, her cousin Willie, and 
his pet lion, Billie. There’s not 
much plot: for about half the © 
book Rose hikes up a mountain, 
to sit on the top in her blue 
garden chair. But Stein gives 
children credit for having ideas. 
Rose, for example, is perplexed 
by the relationship between 
words and things: “Rose was her 
name,” says the first chapter, 
“and would she have been Rose 
ifhernamehadr _»een Rose. 
She used to think .. . then she 
used to think again.” Such 
musings leave Willie unfazed. 
“My name is Willie I am not like 
Rose,” he sings to himself. “I 
would be Willie whatever 
arose,/I would be Willie if Henry 
was my name/I would be Willie 


always Willie all the same.” 


When The World Is Round 
came out in 1939, says this 
edition’s afterword, “The World 
Is Not Flat,” writers were taking 
new interest in children’s actual 
sensibilities. Without using a 
stream-of-nine-year-old- 
consciousness style, Stein lets her 
characters’ emotions inflect the 
breezy, affectionate narration. As 
Rose climbs into the evening, the 
prose gets nervous. “Rose and the 
chair went on, it was dark at least 
it would have been if it had not 
been so bright, alright, alright it 
was alright of course it was 
alright it was just night, that is all 
it was just at night.” It’s hard to 
get through such writing without 
reading out loud — but here that 
seems natural, not sternly avant- 
garde. And The World Is Round 
has subtleties that only adults are 
likely to appreciate. There’s a 
send-up of gender stereotypes — 
Willie’s self-confidence comes off 
as sweetly simple-minded — and 
the roundness of the world ends 
up suggesting both repetition and 
infinite possibility, as sad and 
hopeful as Rose’s carving “Rose 
is a Rose is a Rose is a Rose” 
around a tree during her climb, a 
little scared, but trying to go on. 

— Eric Selinger 


Correction 


In last month’s PLS story on 
the Atlantic Monthly Press, we 
misspelled Gary Fisketjon’s 
name. We apologize for the 
error. 
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Private dicks Janes 


! 


by Susannah Garboden 


Continued from page 1 
home town of River Heights” 
who “frequently discussed 

ing aspects of his cases with 
his blond, blue-eyed daughter” 
— and your mother — who was 
not “Hannah Gruen, 
housekeeper for the Drews, who 
had helped rear Nancy since the 
death of the giri’s own mother 
many years before” — would not 
only refuse to buy you a zippy 
little roadster like Nancy’s but 
would take a rather dim view of 
your following sinister characters 
with scarred faces into 
abandoned buildings. You figured 
out that while Nancy managed to 
poke her own pert little nose into 
everything, maintain straight A’s, 
and enjoy universal popularity 
and acclaim, this could never 
happen in your town, with your 
parents, in your life. So you sighed 
and turned to Miss Marple, with 
whom you had nothing in 
common, or tried to pretend that 
you could marry Nick Charles or 
Lord Peter Wimsey and maybe 
they‘d let you share their cases. 
You still loved mysteries, but it 
certainly was hard to identify with 
anybody in them anymore. 

Times have changed. So have 
female detectives. 

When Agatha Christie created 
Miss Marple in 1930, she was 
forced to create an “acidulated 
spinster.” At that time, few 
people, including Christie, would 
accept the notion that a young, 
healthy woman would 
voluntarily involve herself with 
crime and evil. A detective, after 
all, has to be a loner by nature 
and circurnstance. Well-adjusted 
people with close personal ties 
have neither the stomach nor the 
time for peering in windows and 
turning over rocks. Detectives 
seldom have families, just older 
accepting mentors and 
idiosyncratic friends. They don’t 
vacuum or collect Tupperware. 
They seldom have long-term 
romantic relationships (and if 
they do, they worry about them a 
lot) and they never join package 


tours. They almost never have 
mothers, and they think a lot. 

In detective fiction, alienation 
has always been an acceptable — 
even necessary — condition for 
male heroes. In recent years, 
alienation has become an equal- 
opportunity employer, opening 
the market up for increasing 
numbers of women detectives. 

In fact, anyone looking for 
essential differences between the 
heroes of male-detective fiction 
and contemporary women’s 
crime novels will be 
disappointed. Although the past 
twenty years might have added a 
hard-boiled edge to the female 
detective, the women aren’t any 
more or less flinty than their male 
counterparts. Their occupations 
run the gamut from retired 
cop/private eye to retired nun. 
(When you think about it, a 
religious vocation isn’t out of line, 
embracing as it does 
contemplation and a working 
knowledge of good and evil.) 

Sue Grafton’s heroine, Kinsey 
Millhone, described in the 
author's alphabetical-order series 
of novels from A is for Alibi to E 
is for Evidence is a relatively 
hard-boiled professional. In her 
debut, she introduces herself: 
“My name is Kinsey Millhone. 
I'm a private investigator, 
licensed by the state of 
California. I’m thirty-two years 
old, twice divorced, no kids. The 
day before yesterday I killed 
someone and the fact weighs 
heavily on my mind. I'ma nice 
person and I have a lot of 
friends.” 

Like many PIs, Millhone is an 
ex-cop. Sara Paretsky’s 
protagonist, V.I. Warshawski, 
boiled almost as hard as 
Millhone, is a lawyer in addition 
to being a private investigator. 
Her chronicles started with 
Indemnity Only and have moved 
up to Bitter Medicine in 1987. 
Writer Nancy Pickard has been 
tracing professional civic- 
association director Jenny Cain’s 
amateur-detective career since 


women. 


Generous Death in 1984. 

Just like their male 
counterparts, some female 
detectives sniff out trouble and 
some step into it. And just as in 
male-detective fiction, the level 
of violence rises and falls with 
the author and the circumstances. 
The pros usually get beatenup 
and the amateur detectives 
seldom do. Feminism is more or 
less of an issue depending on the 
heroine's personality, but it is 
much less a factor overall than it 
would have been 20 years ago. 
Authors of women-detective 
novels accept equality of the 
sexes as a given and use sexism 
more often as an occassion for 
humor and a snappy rejoinder 
than as a central issue. The latest 
slew of mystery books by and 
about — but not exclusively for 
— women don’t try to justify 
themselves. They just state the 
facts and get on with it. 

Here are a handful worth 
reading; all come recommended 
by Kate Mattes of Kate’s Mystery 
Books, in Cambridge, who has 
created a section in the store for 
mysteries featuring strong 


BITTER MEDICINE, by Sara 
Paretsky. Ballantine, 259 pages, 
$3.95 paperback. 

Private investigator V.I. 
Warshawski lives in Chicago, 
and in Sara Paretsky’s fourth 
story about her that fact is 
important. Chicago assumes the 
identity of a supporting 
character. The sense of place, 
lacking in some detective stories, 
adds a lot to an already good 
narrative. V.I. is extremely 
likable, and her tangle of 
idiosyncratic supporting regulars 
— the almost obligatory 
supportive older male neighbor 
and her annoying ex-husband — 
all manage to transcend 
caricature. Warshawski is hard 
boiled without being self- 
congratulatory about it, and this 
medical/obstetrical mystery 


manages to embrace a local store- 4 


eee 


front clinic and a high-tech, big- 
business hospital without clichés. 
It’s a good mystery with a great 
cast. 


FIRST KILL ALL THE 
LAWYERS, by Alice Storey. 
Pocket Books, 220 pages, $3.50 
paperback. 

Crime-stopper Samantha 
Adams is considerably softer 
boiled than Warshawski. She 
certainly dresses better. As in 
Paretsky’s book, location is 
important but in this case it’s’ 
Atlanta, which suits the fluffier 
heroine. The book’s theme is 
fascinating and involves the evil 
that can arise when an outmoded 
but still ironclad caste system 
encompasses a group of fairly - 
mediocre men and women. Some 
of the feminist issues this book 
discusses go deeper than 
Warshawski's defiant 
consumption of Black Label and 
peanut butter. 

The usual collection of unusual 
friends is in evidence, although in 
a variation on the theme the 
supportive older male is an uncle 
instead of a neighbor and the 
heroine copes with an ex-lover 
instead of an ex-husband. Adams 
is, of course, an orphan. Adams 
also happens to be an 
investigative reporter, which is a 
nice device since she doesn’t 
need to find a client before she 
starts to snoop around. And 
because she’s part of upper-crust 
Atlanta herself she’s able to 
snoop very effectively. 


MARRIAGE IS MURDER, by 
Nancy Pickard. Scribners, 210 
pages, $14.95 hardcover. 
Although amateur detective 
Jenny Cain lives in Port . 
Frederick, Massachusetts, the 
plot of this book could happen 
almost anywhere. The theme 
centers on ever-widening ripples 
of wife abuse, and the author 
does a nice job of tracing them 
backwards and dissecting how 
they overlap and set off 
‘undercurrents, that lead to 


murder. While Cain, in her role as 
director of the Port Frederick 
Civic Association (a job that 
evidently allows her to get 
involved in anything she feels 
like) is investigating the problem, 
she discovers another side 
through her lover, Geof 
Bushfield, a cop. Since she’s also 
in the middle of planning her 
wedding, the problem takes.on a 
rather personal note. Jenny's 
certainly enjoyable and the 
story's a good one. The Cain 
recipe for cheese dip sounds 
good, too. 


MURDER AT THE 
NIGHTWOOD BAR, by. 
Katherine V. Forrest. Naiad, 220 
pages, $8.95 oversized 
paperback. 

Because of its size, price, and 
sexual orientation this novel 
won't reach a large public. That's 
ashame since it’s probably the 
best-crafted classical mystery 
story to come out in a while. 

Lesbian LAPD detective Kate 
Delafield and her partner Ed 
Taylor investigate the murder of 
young Dory Quillan, whose body | 
is found in the parking lot of a | 
lesbian bar. Kate slogs along | 

| 
| 


against the tides of suspicion in 
the bar, her partner's rapidly 
waning interest in the case, and 
the boring routine of police | 
procedure until she finally, 
through luck and skill, solves the 
case. Kate and Ed’s relationship 
has the ring of true friendship — 
it’s obvious that she respects him 
even when he occasionally acts 
like a jerk. Comments and 
descriptions of West Coast gay 
life add color and interest to a 
great detective story. 


ADVENT OF DYING, by Sister 
Carol Anne O’Marie. Dell, 250 
pages, $3.50 paperback. 

Sister Mary Helen works in the 
alumnae office of Mount St. 
Francis College for Women. She's 
in her 70s and is officially retired. 

‘She likes mysteries. 

This has to be one of the cozies' 
detective stories in recent years. 
Sister Mary Helen is darling, and 
almost everyone around her is 
appealing — her pal Sister Eileen, 
policewoman Kate Murphy, her 
gruff teddy-bear partner and 
handsome doting husband, and 
even Kate’s pushy mother-in- 
law. The book’s concept is very 
old-fashioned but the plot is 
quite up to date (even though 
various well-meaning characters 
try to keep its more sordid 
aspects from the dear sisters). It’s 
a very charming book, with lots 
of murky atmosphere and false 
leads. One is tempted to buy it 
and put it away with the cough 
syrup for the first cold of 
November. 


A MASCULINE ENDING, by 
Joan Smith. Scribners, 186 
pages, $15.95 hardcover. 

This novel features Loretta 
Lawson, a feminist who lectures 
in English literature at London 
University. Strange things 
happen to her, in and out of 
restaurants, and she stumbles 
into a real mystery in a borrowed 
Paris flat while attending a 
feminist conference. One of the 
most refreshing things about the 
book is Lawson’s determination 
to solve the mystery solely to 
satisfy her own curiosity. She’s 
realistically busy, juggling her 
commitment to an international 
journal of feminist literary 
criticism, her work as an 
academic, various friendships, 
and even, lo and behold, a 
mother. Far from standard 
mystery formula, this book is rich 
with detail and humor. The idea 
of a scholar as detective is not a 
new one, but it is given anew 
spin in this modern setting. 

Little girls, by the way, still 
read Nancy Drew books. They’re 
not hard to find. Buy the first one 
for your niece, secure in the 
knowledge that when she’s all 
grown up she'll have someplace 


| 
| 
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Q&A 


Richard 


Rosen hits the 
big leagues 


by Amanda Smith : 


ichard (a/k/a R.D.) 
Rosen came to Boston 
as a Harvard 
undergraduate transfer 


in 1968. At 22, in his senior year, 
his first book was published: Me 
and My Friends, We No Longer 
Profess Any Graces: A Premature 
Memoir, a series of essays about 
“everything I loved — food, 
baseball, poetry.” Rosen went on 
to have an unusually checkered 
career. In the ‘70s he worked, 
edited, and wrote for the 
Phoenix. It was Rosen who 
coined the word “psychobabble, 
when he wrote the book of the 
same name, which critiqued the 
psychological lingo of 70s pop 
therapy. He moved into 
television, working for WGBH, 
where he wrote, produced, and 
starred as all the newscast 
personnel in a comedy special, 
The Generic News. Lately, he has 
turned to writing mystery novels, 
his detective hero being one 
Harvey Blissberg, former 
baseball player from Providence, 
Rhode Island; his first Blissberg 
mystery, Strike Three, You're 
Dead, garnered him an Edgar. 
Rosen left Boston in 1985-when a 
questionable god in the comedy 
sky summoned him to work for 
Saturday Night Live, a job which 
he quit after two months. His 
new Blissberg mystery, Saturday 
Night Dead (Viking, 274 pages, 
$16.95), is the result. 


” 


Q: How did you begin writing? 

A: I didn’t take writing 
seriously until I was 15, which is 
young enough. I discovered I had 
a proverbial gift for writing, 
certainly for rhyming, and for 
images that had to do with 
depressed eating establishments. 
When I was a freshman at Brown, 
I played freshman baseball, and 
in the spring I also had two 
poems published in the literary 
magazine on campus. My 
teammates didn’t know what to 
make of it, but the bottom line is 
that I didn’t know what to make 
of it, either. For a long time, I 
couldn’t quite reconcile the 
baseball-playing part with the 
writing part. The writing part’s 
finally won out. 

Q: Writing about baseball 
seems a nice resolution. 

A: It was something that I 
knew deeply about and also 
something that was ata slight 
remove. I knew what went on in 
locker rooms, I knew how people 
talked, I knew a lot about the 
game. Often you'll read a sports 
book where you can tell the 
author was an aficionado of the 


game but nota player of it. [had 
the advantage of inside 
knowledge. But on the other 
hand I am nota trivia buff; I have 
avery bad memory for statistics. I 
may have forgotten some of the 
lyrics, but I knew the music of the 
game. 

Q: How did you eventually 
arrive at Harvey Blissberg? 

A: I wanted to write a novel, 
and I didn’t want to write a 
thumb-sucking novel — a first- 
person, autobiographical novel. 
I'd gotten a lot of that out of my 
system with my first book. I 
wanted a book that would be 
interesting for me and that would 
have a chance of selling and that 
concerned something a remove 
from myself. It can’t be too far 
away — I don’t want to write 
about courtesans in Italy — I 
don’t know anything about it. I 
could research it but I wouldn't 
feel comfortable. I combined 
baseball and a mystery because I 
thought that that would sell, that 
would be a modest way to begin, 
and Providence, Rhode Island, 
where I had spent one year at 
Brown, had always captured my 
imagination in a way that’s 
subliminal. I dream about a 
certain kind of mid-sized city. It’s 
a recurring setting, and 
Providence resembles it more 
than any other city I’ve been in. 
Providence was fairly virgin 
territory, and it has some film 
noir-ish qualities that seemed to 
work for a mystery. Then I had to 
come up with a name for a 
mediocre outfielder for an 
expansion club, somebody whose 
life situation mirrored 
Providence’s slightly depressed 
circumstances — a guy in his 30s 
on the down side of his career. 

Q: Is Saturday Night Dead 
mystery writing or comedy 
writing or both? 

A: It’s writing about comedy. A 
lot of contemporary mystery 
writers are compulsive 
wisecrackers. It’s a natural 
tendency, and we owe that to 
Raymond Chandler. But you 
seem like an imitation Raymond 
Chandler when you wisecrack. 
To wisecrack or not to wisecrack 
— that is the question. But the 
fact is that it’s hard to integrate 
humor into a book that’s about 
violence. 

About comedy, you already 
have an excuse to be funny. The 
burden of the book’s wit doesn’t 
fall on the detective or the 
protagonist's shoulders. The 
humor is embedded in the 
situation. Other characters are 
expected to be funny or not 
funny, or failed humorists, or 
whatever. It’s a very different 
thing having a protagonist who is 
trying to come up with a perfect 
riposte to everything that’s said. I 

never wanted Harvey to be that. I 
was conscious of giving Harvey a 
kind of temperament that didn’t 
need to have the last word, 
although he occasionally does 
have the last word, but just as 
often he plays the role of the 
quiet eye of the hurricane, the 
psychoanalytic silence in the 
center of chaos, against which 


you can hear and see everything ' 


Continued on page 10 


Funny, everyone 
in Hollywood 


wants comedy. Sit-Coms_ . 
In TV or features, ¢ Detailed steps of 
your chances for the action comedy, 
success go up if you buddy story, satire, 
can write a script full of farce and black comedy 
chuckles and belly laughs. ¢ 3 kinds of sit-coms and 
But face it, comedy is difficult. why one is always best 
Truby’s Comedy Class ‘e Advanced comedy: 
does more than talk about what's ¢ 10 keys to great comedy 
funny. It gives you a detailed out- ¢ Selling your script 
line for how to createa funny script. 9:30am-5pm, July 16&17at the 
Here's a sample: Boston Film/Video Foundation, 


1126Boylston St. Boston. Cost: 


Saturday: Movie Comedy 
$175. Tosave your spotinclass 


¢ The great comic characters 


¢3 essential comedy forms §andcharge onyour MasterCard/ 
How a 4-point opposition Visa call 1 (800) 33-TRUBY. 
makes a movie funnier 
¢ Visual gags and line gags TRUBY’'S 
¢ Key steps of a movie comedy 
¢ The best method for writing WRITERS 
great movie comedy ST UDIO 
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The accursed Share 


Zone Books 


THE ACCURSED SHARE 


Volume 1 
Georges Bataille 


translated by Robert Hurley 

In this book Georges Bataille uses his unique 
economic theory as the basis for an incisive 
ay into the very nature of civilization. 
Unlike conventional economic models based on 
notions of scarcity, Bataille’s theory develops 
the concept of excess: a civilization, he argues, 
reveals its order most clearly in the treatment of 
its surplus. 

$20.95 


MATTER AND MEMORY 


Henri Bergson 

translated by N. M. Paul and W. S. Palmer 
“Since the end of the last century,” Walter 
Benjamin wrote, “philosophy has made a series 
of attempts to lay hold of the ‘true’ experience 
as opposed to the kind that manifests itself in 
the standardized, denatured life of the civilized 
masses. . . . Towering above this literature is 
Henri Bergson’s early monumental work, 
Matter and Memory.” 

Along with Husserl’s Ideas and Heidegger’s 
Being and Time, Bergson’s work represents one 
of the great twentieth-century investigations 
into perception and memory, movement and 


Available at the 


Harvard 


Book Store 


SINCE 1932 


time, matter and mind. 1256 Massachusetts Avenue 

$21.95 (Harvard Square) Cambridge 
661-1515 

Distributed by The MIT Press Open Nights & Sundays 
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SUMMER READING 


Beach-savant bingo 


Beach reads for eggheads 


by Eric Selinger 


ou hate bright sunlight 

— always have. You 

hate the wind, the 

spray, the waves. The 
way jocks frisk with dogs along 
the shore. The sand they kick up, 
laughing. The volleyball. The 
bathing suits. The way you just 
can’t concentrate. 

You can’t stay home, that’s 
certain. They won't let you. And 
you're not about to give upa 
lifetime of pallor to start courting 
skin cancer now. So what are you 
going to do at the beach all 
summer? Okay, okay — a serious 
question. What are you going to 


read? 


Odds are your cultured friends 
are toting “good beach reading,” 
the kind it takes an IQ measured 
in Skin Protection Factors to 
enjoy. But that doesn’t mean you 
have to follow suit. Even Mike 
Dukakis insists books on 
Swedish land-planning policy 
make “ z00d beach reading,” and 
he’s the Democratic nominee. 


Nonfiction 

For the rest of us, it’s difficult to 
imagine a more satisfying 
highbrow experience than 
bringing two of last year’s 
nonfiction bestsellers to the 
beach. The Closing of the 
American Mind, by University 
of Chicago philosopher Allan 


Bloom (Simon and Schuster, 
$7.95), and Cultural Literacy, by 
English professor E.D. Hirsch Jr. 
(Vintage, $6.95), are both out in 
paperback, and if you missed 
them the first time around (or 
avoided them, for fear of seeming 
trendy), this is your chance. Ina 
nutshell: Bloom says that 
American colleges are turning out 
a bunch of callow relativists, 
starved of depth, passion, and 
judgment. Hirsch takes on our 
high schools for turning out teen 
Visigoths so “culturally illiterate” 
they don’t even know who the 
Visigoths were. 

If you've already had your fill 
of Bloom and Hirsch, try Alasdair 
Macintyre’s Whose Justice? 
Which Rationality? (University 
of Notre Dame Press, $22.95 
hardcover). MacIntyre’s last 
book, After Virtue, did a 
devastating job of showing just 
how little we talk about when we 
talk about “justice” and “rights,” 
particularly by comparison with 
the 17th-century and 18th- 
century thinkers who invented 
our current moral vocabulary. 
Whose Justice? Which 
Rationality? argues that neither 
of these terms has any meaning 
outside of a particular intellectual 
tradition, and runs through a 
history of moral theory from the 
Greeks through John Rawls. His 


‘ancient Greece as Bloom and 


praise of tradition can sound a bit 
Fiddler-on-the-Roofish, and 
everything runs rather 
predictably downhill from 
Athens (with a few exceptions), 
but as moral philosophy goes, 
this is gripping stuff. 

Not everyone is as hot on 


Macintyre, of course — and for a 
refreshing mental dip after either 
one, try I.F. Stone’s The Trial of 
Socrates (Little, Brown, $18.95 
hardcover). Stone is a veteran 
muckraking journalist, who in 
retirement decided to write a 
history of freedom of thought. 
Struggling to understand the trial 
and execution of Socrates, the 
original freethinking gadfly, he 
taught himself Greek; here, he 
brings the kind of attention he 
once gave to Pentagon 
documents to Plato and 
Thucydides, reconstructing the 
lost case for the prosecution. 
After all this moral theory, a 
little moral application may be in 
order. Dissident Natan 
Sharansky’s autobiography, Fear 
No Evil (Random House, $19.95 
hardcover), tells a tale of spiritual 
and intellectual grace under 
pressure with more humor than 
you'd expect to survive nine 
years in a Soviet prison. His 
accounts of interrogation and 
mindless bureaucraticoppression 


_are straight out of Kafka, but the 
book as a whole is almost a 
romance — Sharansky’s love for 
his wife, Avital, keeps him going 
and keeps you reading, from her 
forced emigration to Israel the 

day after their wedding to their 
eventual reunion (“Sorry I'ma 
little late,” he says). 

Hot literary topic this summer: 
just-discovered articles show that 


late Yale professor Paul de Man 


‘wrote for a Nazi-sympathizing 
newspaper in Belgium in 1941. 

| Was he a closet Nazi? Why did he 

‘never admit or repudiate these 

| early efforts? And does it | 

. somehow invalidate his later 
writing, or even deconstruction in 

‘general? Pick up the spring issue 
of Critical Inquiry (University of 
Chicago Press, $6.50), featuring 
Jacques Derrida’s 62-page 
defense of his friend's memory 
and work. 


Fiction 

It is a truth almost universally 
acknowledged that any multi- 
generational epic rife with love, 
lust, passion, and politics counts 
as trash. Unless, that is, it’s in 
translation. So when your friends 
dig out their Danielle Steel, 
counter with a flash of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez. Love in the 
Time of Cholera (Knopf, $18.95 
hardcover) bids fair to replace 
Marquez’s own One Hundred 
Years of Solitude as basic beach 
equipment for the mentally 
sufficient. Of course, Love is a 
bestseller now; if you want to 
escape the crowds at the 
bookstore, try another three- 
named Latin American novelist. 
Peruvian Mario Vargas Llosa is a 
good bet: the book to look for is 
The War of the End of the 
World (Avon, $9.95), a based-on- 
fact novel about a 19th-century 
preacher/prophet who gathered 
Brazil's poverty-stricken outcasts 
into a utopian Christian 
community in the highlands and 
the brutal war to destroy him. 
Not only is this a great novel, it’s 
great camouflage — Avon's 
trashy cover boasts enough 
lovers and soldiers to let you 
pretend you’re just another 
tanner. 

More camouflage is graciously 
provided by Harper and Row, 
which has just republished 
Milan Kundera’s The 
Unbearable Lightness of Being 
($8.95, paperback) with a movie 
tie-in cover (Lena Olin in bowler 
hat and lingerie). Not only does 
this cover cover you while you 
read — there’s no way to seem 
snobbish when you're reading a 


_ book that prompted that much 


sex On screen — you can now get 
away with anything else by 
Kundera, too. Try more fiction — 
Laughable Loves, The Book of 
Laughter and Forgetting, and 
Life Is Elsewhere are all $6.95 
Penguin paperbacks — or sample 
Kundera’s nonfiction in The Art 
of the Novel (Grove, $16.95), 
reflections on the history and 
pleasures of the genre. (The latest 
word in writerly circles, by the 
way, is that Kundera isn’t really a 
serious intellectual; that means 
he’s perfect for the beach.) 

Anton Shammas’s Arabesques 
(Harper and Rowe, $16.95) 
caused quite a stir in Israel when 
it first appeared — a first novel by 
an Israeli Palestinian, written in 
Hebrew, as much about the 
possibility of a Christian Arab 
Israeli identity as about the 
history of Shammas’s home 
village in Galilee. In translation 
it’s a marvelous, intricate blend of 
autobiography, literary craft, and 
(for American readers) insight 
into Palestinian history. Pack it 
next to Amos Oz’s Black Box 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$19.95), an epistolary novel by 
one of Israel’s most famous 
novelists, and you'll understand 
more about what is going on over 
there than you'll learn from a 
month of news clips of stone- 
throwing protesters — and you'll 
know it from the inside, the way 
no history book can teach you: 


_ poets Frank O’Hara and John 


Poe 

_ One good book of poetry will 
last you a summer, and James 
Schuyler’s Selected Poems 
(Farrar Straus Giroux, $25) is the 
pick of the season. Schuyler has 

_Never gotten the recognition 

garnered by fellow New York 


Ashbery, but his work is a marvel 
of elegant, exact description, 
lively and personable address, 
_and a tenderness unmasked by 
rhetoric or sentimentality: Like 
‘O'Hara, he writes love poems 
you can actually imagine giving 
_ to somebody; and his long, catch- 
all rambles (try “Hymn to Life” or 
“The Morning of the Poem”) 
blend anecdote, observation, and 
memory like a perfect 
-conversation. Poems like these 
can make even the brightest, 
hottest days of summer beach- 
going a pleasure. O 


Rosen 


Continued from page 9 
going on. 

Q: You stayed only two 

months at Saturday Night Live. 

A: Although I had a less than 
perfect experience in my short 
stint, I barely escaped with my 
soul intact. I wrote the novel not 
for vengeful reasons — it was just 
terrific material. It was a world 
that I already knew something 
about, but there was a whole 
dimension to it — the kind of 
Hollywood-entertainment, 
network-television axis to it — 
that was fascinating to me. I was 
very interested in the drivenness 
of it and the differentness of it — 
the concept of people who are 
“funny for money.” Had I stayed 
there longer and been more 
indoctrinated, I might have 
ended up writing a nonfiction 
memoir. But the fact that I 
learned a great deal about it but 
then left still in a state of mystery 
about it gave me room to 
fantasize, to invent a version of 
that reality. 

Q: Why did you leave? 

A: The person I was given to 
understand I was being hired to 
replace, to take over Weekend 
Update, was still working for the 
show when I arrived and 
continued to work for the show. 
Some of the upper management 
had expected him to leave, and 
that’s why they wanted me. But 
there were other individuals who 
didn’t or couldn't get rid of him, 
and as a result I was a lame duck 
from the moment I arrived. My 
powerlessness became apparent 
to me fairly quickly. 

On top of that, it was very 
different — the collaborationist 
aspect. A lot of the. people there 
had come up through comedy 
writing and improv or theater or 
performance. They were used to 
working with other people, 
writing for specific actors or 
writing in groups. I had very little 
experience doing that, so what 
Saturday Night Live taught me 
was that, although I could 
conceivably adjust to writing that 
way, it wasn’t natural to me, and 
I was an old dog by then. It would 
be hard to teach me the trick of 
writing comedy by committee. 
I’m someone who sits in his room 
and writes books. 

There's a different etiquette in 
that world than the one I was 
used to. There is a fraternity 
aspect to that show — at least as 
of two years ago: the longer you 
stayed up, the greasier your hair 
gets, the more bad food you eat 
after eight, the funnier the part’s 
going to be. Personally, I find it 
hard to produce anything really. - 
good after 7 p.m. Particularly in 

this driven city, there is a kind of 
-work macho — the more hours 
you work, the more sleep- 
deprived you are, the better the 
product. I’ve never found that to 
be true. I'm into quality time, not 
quantity time. - - O 
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FRIDAY/24 


POETS ALLEN GINSBERG, LAW- 
RENCE FERLINGHETTI, ROBERT 
CREELEY, and others read as part of 
“Lowell Celebrates Kerouac” at 8 p.m. 
at the Smith-Baker Center, Merrimack 
St., Lowell. Admission by donation. 
Call 458-7653. For more information on 
“Lowell Celebrates Kerouac” see list- 
ings below under “Celebrations.” 
MOLLIE BORING reads from her 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church, 565 Boylston St., Copley Sq., 
Boston. reading follows. Spon- 
sored by New Writers’ Collective. Free; 
call 742-1538. 


PLEASANT STREET WRITING 


BRIGADE presents a reading by Eve 
Flochild, Karen Friedland, Pepper 
Greene, Sylvan Rainwater, and Donna 
Wassung at 8 p.m. at the Women’s 
Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Open reading follows. -Admission by. 
donation. Call 547-6766. 


SUNDAY /26 


EVA RENEE -NEU celebrates the 
publication of her new book Dreams 
and Dream Groups with a reading and a 
discussion of dreams and dream groups 
at 3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. - 


WEDNESDAY /29 


POETS ED CATES AND KATHLEEN 
AQUINO read from their works at 7 
p.m. at the Somerville Public Library, 
79 Highland Ave., Somerville. Free; call 
623-5000. 


SUNDAY/17 


NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB 
sponsors a reading by winners of local 
and national poetry awards at 3 p.m. at 


LIST 


| Literary calendar 


AMERICAN POETRY ASSOCIA- 
TION contest is open to anyone. No 
fee. Prizes worth more than $10,000, to 
151 poets. Grand Prize is $1000. Dead- 
line is Jun. 30. Mail up to five poems of 
no more than 20 lines each, with name 
and address on each page, to American 
Poetry Association, Dept. CN-64, 250 A 
Potrero St., PO Box 1803, Santa Cruz, 
CA 95061/1803. Another contest begins 
Jul. 1 (deadline is Dec. 31). 

GROLIER POETRY PEACE PRIZE 
for the poem in English “that best raises 
the consciousness and understanding of 
the danger of nuclear weapons and the 
importance of international arms con- 
trol.” Prize $500. Entries for this prize 
may be submitted through August 1. 
Send entries to Ellen La Forge Mem- 
orial Poetry Foundation, 6 Plympton 
St. Cambridge, MA 02138. Call 
547-4908 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB 
CONTESTS. The contests listed below 
are open to students and members of 
the NEPC without fee. Others pay ~ 

. The deadline is June 

art oa are announced at the October 
meeting). Poems should be original, 
unpublished works in English. Send 


them in triplicate and include your 


by Robin Dougherty 
the Longfellow House garden, Brattle | name, address, and school year (if 
St., Cambridge. Free. applicable) on one copy. Poems will not 
for a Massachi 
ohn Holmes Contest for a u- 
CONTESTS ae college student. No fee. Prize $100. 


‘Send entries to Victor Howes, English 
‘Dept., Northeastern University, 365 


Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02118. 
Ruth Berrien Fox Contest for Massa- 
chusetts high school students. No fee. 
Prizes $125. Send entries to 2 Farrar St., 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 

Daniel Varoujan Contest for a poem 
worthy of the major Armenian poet 
killed by the Turks in 1915. Prize $500. 
Send entries to 2 Farrar St., Cambridge, 
MA 02138. 

Firman Houghton Prize for a lyric 
poem. Prize $250. Send entries to 46 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, MA 02108. 
Norma Farber Award for lyric poem in 
traditional form. Prize $100. Send en- 
tries to 39 Sunset Dr., Burlington, MA 
01803. 

Rosalie Boyle Award for a long poem 
(over 40 lines). Prize $100. Send entries 
to Jean Harper, 97 Leonard St., Annis- 
quam, MA 01930. 


WESLEYAN WRITERS CON- 
FERENCE takes place Jun. 26 through 
Jul. 1 The 1988 faculty includes novelist 
Norma Klein, poet Henry Taylor, 
journalist and author James Gleick, 


THE BRONSON ALCOTT SOCIETY 
SUMMER CENTENNIAL PRO- 
GRAM ‘88 sponsors lectures, tours, and 
performances honoring Bronson Alcott 
and Louisa May Alcott, all of which 
take place at the Concord School of 
Philosophy, Lexington Rd., Concord, 
throughout the summer. Lectures and 
conversations are $5, walking tours are 
$10. This month's activities include: 
monologue by Gayle Stahlhuth at 6 
p.m. on Jun. 24, 25; conversations about 
A. B. Alcott with members of the 
Bronson Alcott Society, at 2 p.m on Jun. 
24; walking tours of Concord (Sat.) and 
Boston (Sun.) at 2 p.m. on Jun. 25, 26; 
lecture “Louisa May and Bronson 
Alcott” by Frederick Wagner at 2 p.m. 
on Jul. 7; monologue “To Heaven in a 
Swing” at 8 p.m. on Jul. 7-9; lecture 
“Bronson Alcott’s Orchard House 
Landscapes” by Hope Davis at 2 p.m. 
on Jul. 8; walking tours of Concord 
(Sat.) and Boston (Sun.) at 2 p.m. on Jul. 
- 8, 9. Call 369-4118. For information on 
walking tours call 739-0083. 


‘“‘LOWELL CELEBRATES 


ap 


i 
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St.; opening reception for exhibition of 


a.m, to. noon and from 3 to 7 p.m. at the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, Liberty 
Hall. Activites on Sunday include a bus 
tour of Kerouac’s Lowell, which leaves 
at 9 a.m. and at 1:30 p.m. from the Park 
Visitor Center, Market Mills, 246 Mar- 
ket St.; open stage, which runs from 
noon to 2 p.m. at Whistler House 
Museum’s Parker Gallery, 243 Worthen 


-St.; a bicycle tour of Kerouac’s Lowell at 


1:30 p.m.; a lecture on the Kerouac 
Commemorative by sculptor Ben 
Woitena at 2 p.m. at Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St.; a 
concert by Lucie Blue Tremblay at 4 
p.m. at Market Mills Stage, Market St. 
Admission to most events is by dona- 
tion. For more information call 
458-7653. 


herself 
affection. 
One of the most endearing first novels in years — the 
story of a female Huck Finn and her search for a true 
home. “A stunning new writer . . . the life in this novel, 


the honesty of thought and eye and feeling the word!” 
— Eudora 


Vintage 


Serious Summer Reading 


Ellen Foster 
by Kaye Gibbons 
“When I was little I would think of ways to kill my 
daddy.” From the opening line of Kaye 
ae open-hearted novel, the little girl who calls 
lien Foster commands our respect, attention, and 


The Peopling of British North 
America 

by Bernard Bailyn 
An overview, by our foremost Colonial historian, of 
the most ambitious project in American histori 
a generation. Bernard Bailyn’s 
study of migration to the New 


“Bailyn has ina’ ted one of the most important 


Harvard 


Book Store 


Since 1932 


Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(Harvard Square) 


661-1515 


Gibbons’s 


$5.95 
paperback 


ected multivolume 
orld promises to provide 
culture 


Welty 


phy in 


Vintage $5.95 
paperback 


Cultural Literacy 


by E.D. Hirsch, Jr. 


contemporary society. 


i inative.” 


Vintage 


Harvard Book Store Cité 
190 Newbury St. 
At Exeter, Boston 


536-0095 


Master Card/Visa/American Express 


"he major bestseller that has sparked a nationwide 
debate on American education, E.D. Hirsch, Jr. argues 
that children in the United States are being deprived of 
the basic knowledge that will enable them to function in 


Cultura! Literacy is must reading for parents, teachers, 
and anyone else concerned with the current debate. The 
paperback contains addtional entries «hich address the 
concerns raised by minority groups a7’ women. 


Vintage $6.95 
~ perback 
V 
oyages the Wes 
Winner of the Pulitzer Prize. 


Using an emigration register that lists very person 
officially known to have left Britiah for A rape from 
December 1773 to March 1776, Bailyn r:: onstructs the 
lives and motives of those who emigra‘: 1 .o the New 


World. 
“History on the grand scale... adm‘: >ly lucid and 
— Marcus Cunliffe, Boston Globe 


$14.95 
paperback 


LL 


| jourtialist and author Stefan Kanfer, {| KEROUAC,” a five-day festival honor- 
— || Smartt Bell. Joyce Carol Oates will | Kerouac, closes this weekend. On Fri., 
deliver the annual Padraic Colum | Jun. 24, from 8 to 11 p.m., poets Allen as aS 
the conference | Ginsberg Lawrence Feringhets, Rob 
| features visits from writers, editors, | ert Creeley, and others read at the a 
critics, and literary agents. Tuition is | Smith-Baker Center, Merrimack St, The os . 
$325, $80 for meals, $70 room. For more | Jack Kerouac Commemorative, a work a 
information, write Anne Greene, Wes- | a 
leyan Writers Conference, Wesleyan ae 
University, Middl letown, cr 06457, or | ro 
| cali (203) 347-9411, «2448. 
NEW ENGLAND WRITERS’ WORK- 
SHOP runs from Jun. 27 to Jul. 1 at | Stella Kerouac, sculptor Ben Woitena, 
Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, . 
Boston. The $375 fee includes lectures, 
consultations with workshop leaders, 
and manuscript evaluations. Guest isitor Center, Marke 3 . 
P| speakers include authors Tim O’Brien, | ket St.; a performance by folksinger Bob 
Robert Cormier, and others. Pre-regis- | Martin at noon at Eastern Canal Park, 
pe tration is necessary; call 738-3131. Bridge and French Sts.; opening recep- 
tion for Allen Ginsberg’s photography 
exhibit at 4 p.m. at Whistler House 
| CELEBRATIONS Museum’s Parker Gallery, 243 Worthen : 
oe, Kerouac-inspired artworks at 5 p.m. at a 
A Brush with History Gallery, Market 
Mills, 256 Market St.; performance by a 
Toledo Poets, Jack Powers and friends, 
——— and others at 8 p.m. at Smith-Baker 
Center, Merrimack St. The Kerouac 
Media Room, featuring slide shows, 
audio tapes, and films, is open from 9 - 
: 
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TRADING 
PLACES 
How We 


A rich and compasionate portrait of pulled alternately by “the 
angel of joy” and “the demon of depression” ” 


2) 
to 
& 


i 


PAUL 


Disneyfers of life. How of BOY AND 
i and CLASS A GUIDE | 


Available at Harvard only. 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP ATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
Cambriage 3 Cambridge Center 333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal St. 
M-Sat 9:20-5:45pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-5:30pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs. ‘til 8:30pm 


Sat 9:15-5:45pm Sat. 9:15-5:45pm 
PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Squares! hr Church St lot or 2 hrs University Pl or Charles Sq garages. 
Kendall Sq + 2 hrs M-Fri - One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after Spm weekdays and all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage. 
PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD® Behind Coop after Spm and all day Sat. *With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: 


validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's desk. 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 


Nora Joyce was the real woman behind the most famous female a Bic 
character in twentieth-century fiction — Molly Bloom of Ulysses. Nora aN WSES) ( 
Frome a Bitter Past to « Better Prospect on * of 
of 1987, one of America’s most economists was meeting 20. , A. 
“idee \\ Tie BEARS OF Maree 
If you think there are a slew of Beans in Egypt, Maine, then you haven't 
Published by Ticknor & Fields 
a 
$22.50 \3 
In the Age of the Smart Machine Allowed Japan to 
A noted Harvard Business School Social Psychologist provides the most Ax tn 
\ computer fundamentally changes the work place and the ov LE of | 
Trading Places Clyde V. Prestowltz, ur — NIEL SCHORR 
THE ATOM BOMB]. 
Published by Double Day | 
Riding the Iron Rooster | Sh, 
If you want to understand China. take the train. From the searing gobi we 10n ‘ 
revealing book on China since the adventures of Marco Polo. § 
| 
Generation of Swine 
Genzo Papers Vol. 2 Tales of Shame and Degradation of the ‘80's 
by Hunter S. Thompson | 
borrowed car to the outposts of ci jon to life. 
$18.95 
Published by Summit Books 
J 
’ 


iES 


resume SECRETARY | jz 
Houskeeping, cooking and Furniture movers with class FOR THE ASST CALL THE BOSTON 
forming in South ENVIRONMENT Provides reporting, wrting PHOENIX AT and 
bath and use of a car. Ex- Ghore. Must have ex Secretary 
collertt salary perience and good referen- man's Communtestions and sought and 
call leave call QUALITY Shorthand skills a plus. Will train 
RESEARCH. message, we willbe in touch state wide campaign 10 fight Mon-Fri between on 
and 292-4810 AAIEOE pay even, VOLUNTEERS pleasant environment, and convenient x 
MODELS. No exp. ail lented person able to work CAMB. call Lee 576-1078 . . 
all Parttime. both independently and with | NEWTON call Jan, 964-3945 TEMPORARY - INOVATIVE VOL Call Yvonne Freitas at: 
Newbury Group. others for of tasks. House sitting in Boston 
HIGHEST PAID MARKETERS benefits. Gall ot free, with 2 ege 
5'8” and over for BOSTON 536-3121 dren. Home owners reteral service, call 
INTERNAT! MODEL fn Thurs. in our West Newton TIME FOR Vents. 2 
phone operators. 505-0896 guaranteed plus com- CAREER OPPORTUNITY /& 
nesponsible Indiviaual 9 C.Q. PERSONNEL IN THE FIGHT Cc 
for delivery AE Permanent and temporary Strong student needs part- agit z 
stock room position. Valid very Barry ‘after 10 am at including ad- time work (anything): after- Staten LivingWell Fitness Center now} |m 
Mass drivers license re- friendly, creative 527-1300. istrative and clerical Campaign Against Hunger, h di f 
quired. Call Jennifer for ap- portive personality for the nations largest network as immediate openings 
consult. TELEMARKETING neering human resoreee RESUMES foend hunger needs” | full-time management trainees} |= 
Harvard is! Sell the Best! The sling, resume design, and | and fitness instructors for its) 
Hard workers only need ap- Sq. Typing New York Times is looking computer training, including GNOMONCOPY Various talents are needed, ' F 
oo Joe at Knowle telemarketing word processing Word processing et 10 or 
Conveniently located on roll. Call Joan, tome green’ end orenge | More information call — 
. SECRATARY EP 242-0978 99 Mi Auburn St. Gam. lines. Contact Diane at 
and abil keep Duties Include: typing, tale SITUATIONS 
towarde a degree. : 
cer 13 ADULTS JOBS AML MIVA 
Bosrd of Library Comm, 48 $16, 040 - $59,230 /YR GET POLITICAL 
00-942-7408. Now hiring. Your area 
ep We are a fast growing home 1-805-687-6000 xR1953 
dash rcommesions furnishing company with full ON THE PHONE 
| Call: and part-time stock for current Federal list. 
: iti ilable $7.00 - $15.00/hr. Part ti 
seeks aggressive HALE positions aval a 00 - me 
sales no experience op 
necessary. Company paid Responsibilities include ee a evenings. Clean Water Action 
atin, 617-458-4766 for shipping, receiving, STAFF POSITIONS seeks highly articulate and 
maintenance, and customer positions available. B.S. and exciting legislative and electo 
: _ SALES : service. The ability to be experience preferred. Will train. 15K campaigns. Make a difference for 
$35-$82,000 PER ANNUM flexible.and to work in a resume to: pa Great 
is the k . Sawayer , Pay, and 
Due to heavy traffic & promotions, N.E.'s team cannes nt nt Go a Norfolk Human Services advancement. 
largest volume Mitsubishi dealership has to success in the job. Goox 190 Lenox Street 
need for self-motivated new car sales- salarv and benefits. Apply in ' 
people, Experience not necessary. Our pay : Call Allison 
plan is the best inthe industry. We offer | | - call 769-8670 423-4661 
medical /dental / life insurance, profit Affrimative Action/Equal Oppty. Empjoyer - 
sharing, car allowance & much more. 4 ; MF/IHV 


BOCH MITSUBISHI 
769-8800 RTE 1, Norwood, MA. STU D NTS / 
The Mall Faneuil Hall 
HOUSE MANAGER 964-8400 742-6025 | 
Position available for startup of mental 
health residential program. Responsible Huron Ave., St., 0 A KE R S 


for overall program operations, staff —— 
supervision and client intake. B.S. and 547- 87 


CERT. HOME HEALTH 
TOP PAY 


190 Lenox Street 
Norwood, MA 02062 
or call 769-8670 

‘Become a leader in your community. Help 

the elderly remain at home leading the 

dignified lives they so deserve. There is * 
no other field where one can earn TOP 


Pheenix | 
PAY, have a TOTALLY FLEXIBLE 


MEDIA SCHEDULE, and a chance to work for the 
, ee benefit of so many others. Opportunities 
on Pnoenix, NEW H 

in the Greater Boston area are open now. 

newspaper is looking for orga- : 

nized and detail oriented indi- We currently have openings in: Brookline, ‘ 

eS Lexington, Newton, Watertown, Waltham, 

and telephone comput- nit 

er experience a plus. qualificat to ona Ask adout our “earn while you learn" pro- 

che of gram to arrange a local interview please 
programs is required. must 
possess the sbility eo interpret finan- call Beth at 965-7700 or 1-800-682- 


efit package. Send resume to 
Dept. T. 


The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave 
Boston, Ma 02215 


9226 


International Health 
199 Wells Ave., 
Newton, Mass 


: 
<> 
‘ 
; 
UU in 
2 
’ writing and math skills necessary. 
Marjie at 266-1400, Ext. 
375. 
wey 
~ COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Saturday, July9 


“The Animal 
ouse 
THE KNIGHTS 
TAYLOR MADE 
Saturday, July 16 
Friday, July 8 The Legends of Rock Cruise : 
The Comedy Cruise 
— TOM GILMORE RYSTAL SHIP& 
— BOB LAZARUS 


‘*Tune in to WAAF to win tickets for the special concert 


cruise featuring the John Kilzer Band Thursday, 


| June 30th. All brought to you by 


Bud Light Bestcruises.x 
and Information, call, town 
(617) 720-5540 


66 Long Wharf Boston, Massachusetts 02110. 


= BESTCRUISE 
B SES & MARTHA REEVES & 
CELEBRATE THE VANDELLAS = 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 
WITH Saturday, July 9 
‘FIREWORKS CRUISES The Cruise: 
featuring | —BILLMARTIN 
‘THE ROCKY ROADBAND — JONATHAN KATZ 
@n board the Provincetown il’! — AL DUCHAMP. 
on another veses! * Benen Bestcruise + 
— BIM SKALA BIM 7 
— THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 
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